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ETHYLTUADS 


Ethyl Tuads offers these desirable features: 













It is completely dustless in handling by compound 
and mill room workers. 
~ 


It mills into rubber very quickly and easily. 
a 
It melts in the mix at factory processing tempera- 


tures insuring perfect dispersion. 
2 


It is a powerful accelerator and vulcanizing agent 


yet not scorchy in processing. 


ae 
It is readily available. 
a 


Dustless - Perfect Dispersion - Available 


R. T. VANDERBILT Co., Inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Published by Rubber Chemicals Division of “OU PONT 
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We Suggest — 


FOR GR-S CARCASSES 


MBTS-BARAK 
"0.75 1.0 








because it produces low heat build-up, 
flat curing stocks that retain their tear 
resistance and do not stiffen with over- 


curing 


FOR GR-S TREADS 


2-MT-ACCELERATOR 808 
*0.875 — 0.25 


because this combination produces treads 
that are extremely resistant to crack and 
cut growth and at the same time are cool 
running. Accelerator 2-MT-808 treads 


are easy on the carcass. 


FOR GR-I INNER TUBES 


THIONEX-POLYAC 
"10 — 0O.5 


because tubes made with this acceleration 
cure faster and have better properties, 
particularly lower permanent set than 
can be obtained by any other acceleration. 


FOR GR-S CAMELBACK 


ZEWITE B 
"Ved 


because of its simplicity of handling, its 
freedom from scorching, the excellent 
wear of the cured tread and the storage 
stability of the uncured stock. 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT ACCELERATOR 


NO ONE ACCELERATOR CAN BE THE BEST FOR EVERY PURPOSE 











FOR GR-S FOOTWEAR 
THIONEX-MBTS 
‘0.5 — O.5 
because when used in equal parts this 
combination provides good processing 
safety and a high state of cure together 


with excellent aging. 


FOR GR-S PROOFED GOODS 
THIONEX-MBTS 
"0.5 — O.5 
because of its processing safety, flat cur- 


ing curve and excellent aging. 


FOR GR-S HEELS AND SOLES 
MBTS-THIONEX 
"10 — O.1 
because it combines economy and proc- 
essing safety with a fast rate of cure. 


FOR GR-S WIRE INSULATION 
AND JACKET STOCKS 
ZENITE-THIONEX 
*2.0—0.6to 1.0 


because this combination is safe process- 
ing, cures rapidly in C. V. equipment, 
gives good physical and electrical values. 


*Amounts based on 100 parts of elastomer 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


Act 





THE RUBBER AGE, published monthly by The Palmerton Publishing Co., 
at 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Entered as second class matter October 
of March 3, 1879. Subscription in United States, $3.00 a year ; 





Through Chemistry 


, Printing Office, East Stroudsburg, Pa. Editorial and Advertising Offices 
20, 1933, at the Post Office at East Stroudsburg, Pa., under he 
Canada, $3.50; Foreign, $4.00. November, 1944, Vol. 56, No. 2. 
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Here’s why 
you can afford 
to pay a little more for HYCAR 


HERE is no other group of synthetic rubbers exactly like Hycar. Because 
of this, direct price comparisons of initial raw material costs are misleading. 


Hycar, being a superior product, naturally commands a premium price. Yet 
by the time compounding and processing economies inherent in Hycar are con- 
sidered, this premium material gives you more for your money than less desirable 
synthetic rubbers. And higher quality products that in turn command a premium 
price are the result. 


There are many other oil-resistant rubbers. But take a look at some of Hycar’s 
additional advantages: 


Hycar’s Technical Service Staff is at your service, ready to help you with your 
individual problems. Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 

























. Better storage stability in crude and compounded states—won't set up—no 
stickiness 


. Dependable uniformity of crude material which eliminates processing changes 
and compound revisions 


. Lower specific gravity means 25% more volume in finished product 

. Better oil and gas resistance 

. Can be blended with GR-S and maintain adequate oil resisting characteristics 
. Will take higher pigment loadings without undue sacrifice of quality 


. Better extrusion characteristics—maintains shape during processing—won't 
collapse 


. A variety of combinations of properties not otherwise obtainable 


. Excellent performance in severest types of service has been proved throughout 
all industry 





Hycar 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithllc Rabb 
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PHILBLACK A 


New Type Black Four of the many definite processing advantages ; 


of Philblack A, which reduce operating costs and 


Saves Operating increase volume output, are: 


1. Reduction of processing time : 


Time— Improves 2. Attainment of excellent black dispersion 
-. 3. Lowering of excessively high 
F inished Pr oduct processing temperatures 
4. Improvement in ease and smoothness 
of extrusion 
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In carcass stocks Philblack A is particularly de- 
sirable because of its easy processing, low hyster- 
isis, and high reinforcing properties. Laboratory | 
tests and actual application have fully verified a 
its outstanding qualities in both natural and syn- 4 
thetic rubber. Write today for your free copy of 

the new fully informative book, “Philblack A.” és 


PuHILuips PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Philblack Division, First Central Tower, Akron, Ohio 
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ANEW way to save her sole 


T’S a mew raw material for soles 
I —for heels and uppers and welts 
and ribs and toecaps and many other 
shoe parts. It’s one of the GEONS, 
tough polyvinyls, that can be pres- 
sure or injection molded, extruded, 
calendered or cast into unsupport- 
ed sheet or film. GEON compounds 
can be used as coatings for fabrics 
of all kinds or for paper and board. 
Products of GEON can be made in 
a wide range of colors. For the most 
part, standard machinery can be used. 

Yet GEON is appreciably easier 


to process than many conventional 


materials. For example, GEON for 
heels comes to your plant ready to 
mold with a short heat—no time- 
wasting milling, no vulcanization. 


Laboratory tests show that soles 
made from GEON, tested for abra- 
sion resistance, will outwear U. S. 
No. 1 leather 8 ¢o 1. Flex test — 
GEON at room temperature 
3,000,000; best natural rubber, 
750,000. With GEON you can have 
scuffproof toe caps, waterproof 
welts and ribs, linings that just 
won't wear out, “patent leather” 
uppers of lasting beauty. We hope 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


ROSE BUILDING, EAST NINTH & PROSPECT, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


pe: 
2 
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that you will be able to suggest 
additional applications to us. 
Right now use of the GEONS is 
subject to allocation by the War 
Production Board. Our develop- 
ment staff and laboratory facilities 
are available to help you work out 
any special problems or applica- 
tions. For more complete informa- 
tion write Department K- 6, Chem- 
ical Division, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, 324 Rose Bldg., E. Ninth 
and Prospect, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Geon 


Ungl Reaima & Hastie 








in CLIMCO Processing 


Every step in Climco Processing receives exacting attention. For 
example, this workman is controlling the sheet to eliminate any 
wrinkling. @ Most leading rubber companies have standardized 
on Climco Processing because it insures better separation and pre- 
vents stock adhesions. They have also found that it pays for itself 
in the long run by savings in time, money, and increased fabric life. 
e If you are not already using Climco Processing, give it a trial, now. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 



















LIMCO PROCESSED LINERS | tiietcinvs ra: 


Treatment Contains 


or Faster, Better Production at Lower Cost | %°.2'.on.2% 
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NOVAC 


(SELENIUM DIBUTYL DITHIOCARBAMATE) 





A LIQUID ULTRA-ACCELERATOR AND 
VULCANIZING AGENT FOR USE IN 
NATURAL OR 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


NOVAC IS A FREE-FLOWING, HIGHLY RUBBER SOLUBLE 
LIQUID. IT IS RECOMMENDED PARTICULARLY WHERE AC- 
CELERATOR IS ADDED ON THE WARMING MILL FOR GOOD 


DISPERSION AND UNIFORM CURES. 


SAMPLES AND TECHNICAL DATA AVAILABLE 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


82 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
516 Ohio Bldg., AKRON, OHIO 
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Just a 


... souvenir of the time when TITANOX pig- 
ments contributed sparkling whiteness to a wide 
range of natural rubber products. But a token 
as well of brighter days that approach. 

Until those days are here again, it is well to 
remember that just as TITANOX pigments have 
the greatest whitening effect on natural rubber, 
so also do they have on GR-S and reclaim. 





TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


SOLE SALES AGENT 
111 Broadway, New York 6, New York 
104 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, III. 
350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
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AGED 24 HRS. AT 100°C 


ELONGATION 


PER CENT ELONGATION 














& 
EFFECT OF HEAT AGING ON A LOW-SULFUR GR-S COMPOUND 





10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120130 10 20 30 
NUMBER OF MINUTES CURED AT 287° F. 


Physical Properties of GR-S Compounds Stay Put ; 


with New Low-Sulfur Formula ; 


Heat resistance now made practical by 
F.B.S LITHARGE 
































FORMULA 

GR-S (Institute) << ee Re, 
E.P.C. Carbon Black 40 

Sulfur 0.75 

Zine Oxide 3.0 

Benzothiazyl Disulfide 1.0 

F.B.S. Litharge 1.5 
Coaltar softener 5 

Data: Tensile Modulus 

Time 287° F Strengt/ Elong 300% Elong. 
15 2890 780 640 
20 3010 760 660 
30 3090 770 660 
60 2960 730 660 
90 2850 700 685 
120 2960 710 700 

Aged 24 Hours at 100°C 

15 2970 660 980 
20 3030 640 1020 
30 2980 645 1000 
60 3260 650 1040 
90 3060 630 1130 
120 2930 630 1040 





OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 
The F.B.S. Litharze-thiazole combination used with low sulfi 
is characterized by the following: 

1. Heat stability * 2. Fast curing rate * 3. High flat modulus 
4. Excellent general physical properties * 5. Processing safety 
6. Efficiency * 7. Economy 


124 





Shore 
Hardness 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 


60 
60 











SHORE HARDNESS 


41 
40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 























High retention of physical properties . .. how 
important is that to you? 
Your GR-S can have it, merely by changing 


to a low sulfur formula. : 





Now such a compound can be cured in a 1 
practical time and without extra quantities of 
accelerator. 


F.B.S. Litharge plus benzothiazyl disulfide is 4 
what produces safe, fast cures with low sulfur j 


content. 


The curing period can be varied from 15 to 


120 minutes with scarcely any effect on elonga * 
tion, hardness or modulus a 
B. 
Moreover, the effect of aging on samples § 
cured for various periods is almost uniform. i 
Reference to the accompanying tables and 
charts should be convincing 
- + - 7 
Ask us to send you a printed report, “Compounding 4 


of GR-S for Heat Resistance,” issued by the Rubber 
Division of our Research Laboratories, which covers 
the subject of F.B.S. Litharge for low sulfur formulas 4 
in greater detail and from a number of additional 


angles. Write to 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Rubber Division: 105 York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, San 
( Francisco; Boston (Nationa!-Boston Lead Co.) ; Pittsburgh (National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Penna.) ; Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.). 
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Readily Available in Any Quantity 





a 
of i PICCOVOL is a new coal tar type softener and plasticizer for 


synthetic, reclaimed and natural rubbers. It was developed to meet 


sities? 


the specifications of Rubber Reserve Company*. Comprehensive tests 


- show PICCOVOL gives outstanding improvements to finished prod- 

ucts through its ability to provide— 
3 (a) Improved Tear Resistance 

4 (b) Higher Tensile 
. K (c) Greatly Improved Elongation 

4 (d) Improved Aging 
4 § 

* Specifications: 
j Liquid at 40° F. Specific Gravity: 1.09 
A Color: dark Flash Point: 111° C. 
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| STANDARD 
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Manufactured by Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 







General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO ; 











SERVING 
THE TRADE 


£ Or SINCE 1868 
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THE LOEWENTHAL CO. 


JACK SIDER. President J. K. McELLIGOTT. Exec. Vice-Pres. 





We Solicit Your Inquiries 


188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 159 CLEWELL STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. AKRON 5, OHIO 


Cable Address: “Gyblowell” 
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Alll Standard Schrader 
Valve Caps in usetoday 
contain the specially de- 
signed sealing unit with 
a dome-shaped rubber 
washer vulcanized be- 












You wouldn’t use a water buffalo if your tires gave out? 







BRASS plates: E ~— Naturally not—but what would you use if you couldn’t get 
of their unique construc- the new tires you need? Since new tires for most of us are 
po wr 9 tne still a thing of the future, the situation is very serious. 

Ibs. pressure. This mighty What to do about it? Take care of your present tires 






midget does the work. 






—that’s just good sense. How? Keep them properly in- 
flated at all times—for underinflation is the greatest single 
cause of ruined tires, excessive wear, poor mileage and 
damage to side walls. 

Combating underinflation is easy. Gauge pressure regu- 
MR. & MRS. AMERICA larly. Put air in tires when needed. Seal the valve with a 
How to help save your tires. Make it a habit to: Schrader Cap. 
ees Se eenaes oF 78 Tepe ae eae me ofee yon With the armed forces, the care of tires is a vital issue. 


inflate your tires to effect a 100% seal. ape . — : , 
2. While you have the cap off (to gauge or add air) look inside No pneumatic tire equipped military vehicle passes inspec- 



























yn ems? aegcsnioe~ oa ; tion without a Standard Cap on all tire valves for everybody 
3. If you have no cap or the washer is worn out, replace it as agate ; 2 
soon as possible with a Standard Cap to be sure that under- knows their importance. Screwed down fingertight, a 
ae See ee oe Schrader Cap makes an airtight seal up to 250 /bs. pressure. 





Be sure a Standard Cap is on every tire valve. Take care 
of those you have—don’t lose them by leaving them on 
loosely. If your dealer is temporarily out of Schrader Caps, 
don’t blame him. Try again later 











Ore Se ee 


Schrader 


CONTROLS THE AIR 





A. SCHRADER'S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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loh Quality Concentrated Liquid 
and Mandrel Lubricant . 


EXTREMELY ECONOMICAL 





Simplifies the removal of ¢ured rubber and plastics from the molds. 
Results ina transparent sa in-like finish. 


Does not build up on the molds. 


Non-Toxic. non-tacky. odorless. 


gaMlTrg, 
A Direct Source for Kinc Stearate <p 
and other Metallic Soaps AD 
COMP aN x Y 


Chemical . Mant acter 


97 BICKFORD STREET + BOSTON, faclnens 














in Canada: PREscoTt & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST., W. MONTREAL 
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e No. 5 
——— e \ te ———— 
od 1 ch ni ca on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 
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Results with 
B. J. F. Acceleration 





HIS Compound shows a lower “‘state-of-cure”’ in 


comparison with the previous four compounds, 





but the pendulum, rebound and heat generation 


Sa oi 


characteristics are satisfactory. The cut-growth re- 





sistance is outstandingly good. 








ORIGINAL RESULTS 
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Load (Lb./Sq. In.) For Elongation of 


Time of Cure Tensile 
Min. at Strength oo Cent os wa 
45 Lb. Lb. /Sq. In. — 200% 300% 400% 500% : 
7.5 830 795 115 150 225 340 -26 
{ 15 1370 750 155 195 315 510 .29 
’ 30 1440 655 195 310 465 660 .29 
S 45 1320 610 240 360 520 800 .24 
60 1385 605 230 345 500 810 | .24 
90 1620 620 230 385 540 845 .26 


: ti iri - : 
Goodyear-Healey Compression Fatigue (G rich Flezometer Cut-Growth Resistance 


Pendulum ead : Inches Failure at 
Time of Cure Shore Running Dynsmic Compression 
Min. at Hard- Per Cent | Time and 
45 Lb. ness Indentation Per Cent Initial Per Cent a. Se 
in mm. Rebound Comp. } Permanent F Initial Final 4,000 Cyc. 13,000 Cyc. 
Set 
90 46 8.34 60.2 23.9 | 15’-4.7 16.9 16.6 19.5 05 19 





*Test Conditions: 100 Lb. Load. 0.15’ Stroke. 100°C. Oven Temp. 


Use Uniform Quality 
HORSE HEAD ZINC OXIDES 








THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET + NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Products Distributed by 
; 3 THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SA 
Zinc SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e BOSTON e CLEVELAND e SAN FRANCISCO 
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combination that’s become a 


ag fd 


| page is exactly the word for it. For 
the combination of wire and rubber has 
brought about greater /asting qualities for 
tires, V-belts, flat conveyor belts, hose, and 


scores of other rubber products. 


Yes, wire reinforcement of rubber elimi- 
mates stretching, increases tensile strength, 
elasticity, and rigidity—makes rubber better 
able to do the important jobs in store for it. 

That’s why we at National-Standard are 
devoting so large a part of our time and re- 


sources to developing better wire and meth- 


ods of application for every conceivable wire- 


and-rubber combination—wire that meets not 
only the specifications of today, but presents 
to both the rubber industry and ourselves, 


new product possibilities 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


for tomorrow. 


So, if you have a problem 
along that line, perhaps 


our experience and re- 


search facilities can be of NATIONAL 


help ... and it may lead to 


or PANY 


a lasting friendship. 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


ATHENIA STEEL 
Clifton, N. J. 


NATIONAL-STANDARD 
Niles, Mich. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED BRAIDS 


AND TAPE SPRING STEEL 


COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 
Hoboken, N. J. 
LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


PD) \\ 


STANDARD 


\ 





} 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 


ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 
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An Announcement of Importance to all Juterested iv GHLORINATED RUBBER! 


2 


CHLORINATED ISOPOL 


\ 4 









2 


i GENERAL DESCRIPTION: 

An original (synthetic) development of the UBS Labora- 
, tories that is very similar to Chlorinated Rubber in form 
‘3 and all other characteristics so far tested, but which is not 
‘ yet standardized in- Viscosity Range. 


4 GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS: 
° Excellent — Similar to 
. Flame Resistance. « + + + © Chlorinated Rubber 


Excellent — Similar to 


| Moisture Resistance. . . « « . Pkeoiedent Wate 
4 
ae 


Excellent — Similar to 
Chlorinated Rubber 


: Appears to be soluble 
tra TH in the same solvents 

i ee ee catsameie tak toa 
' r] Chlorinated Rubber. 


& Is_ stabilized. However, 
t Stability . . . . . « « « 4 imsomeoperations,more 

stabilizing material will 
3 be required. 


Compatibility with Plasticizers . . Appeatstobecompatible 
with the same plasticiz- 


ers customarily used 


with Chlorinated Rubber 


Chemical Resistance . 1. «1 « + 


SUGGESTED USES: 

1. As a primer for rubber-to-metal adhesion and as an in- 
gredient in adhesives. 

2. As an acid and alkali-resistant coating for metal, con- 
crete and other surfaces. 


3. As an ingredient in paints, lacquers, inks, etc., where 
chemical resistance and flame resistance are desired. 


ces 
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Address all inquiries to the Union 


AVAILABLE IN METAL PRIMER FORMULATIONS* AND IN POWDER FORM 


4. For fire-proofing fabrics and other materials. 
5. For moisture-proofing fabrics and other materials. 


6. Wherever sound and heat insulation qualities are im- 
portant. 


7. As a plastic wherever inertness to chemicals and fire- 
proofness are important. 


AVAILABILITY: 


Production at present is sufficient to enable sampling and 
service of reasonably sized orders, but large quantity orders 
can not be filled until new, expanded production facilities 
are in operation. 


*METAL PRIMER FORMULATIONS OF CHLORINATED ISOPOL 


The UBS Laboratories have had considerable success for- 
mulating Chlorinated Isopol into Metal Primers for pro- 
tective coatings and for rubber-to-metal cementing opera- 
tions; and have developed several Tie Cements that work 
extremely well with the available types of synthetic rubber. 
However, experience has shown that each rubber-to-metal 
cementing job should be treated as an individual problem. 
Therefore, in inquiring, please inform us whether your 
problem is one of protective coating or of cementing; and 
if it is a cementing problem, please also include in your 
letter as much as possible of the following information: 
(1) Type of rubber to be adhered; (2) Type of metal to be 
used; (3) Whether metal can be sand-blasted or buffed; 
(4) Whether heat and/or pressure can be applied, including 
temperature ranges, pounds pressure and lengths of time 
possible; (5) Strength of bond required; (6) Temperature 
range under which bond must hold; (7) End use of product. 





Bay State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 


(nical AE BL 


$ 
Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS - SYNTHETIC LATEX - SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - DISPERSIONS 
. COATING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 





UNION BAy STATE 
Chemical Company 
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Official U. S, Marine Corps Photo 


lz Glue Pdi Ulbde “OUT FRONT!” 


Victory depends upon materials—as well as men! = and individual—should have one! Assigning respon- 
To keep our American forces “closing in” overseas, __ sibilities is vital, too! Have you appointed enough 
you and every other manufacturer here at home  “self-starters” to arrange rallies, competitive prog- 


must keep on making “Out Front” War Bond Quotas! _ ress boards and meeting schedules? Are personal 
pledge, order or authorization cards printed, and 


made out in the name of each worker? Planning 
for resolicitation near the end of the drive? Your 
State Payroll Chairman is ready now with a detailed 
Resolicitation Plan. And, have you contracted for 
yet—preferably returned ‘Pace in all your regular advertising media to tell 
veterans? If so, have you the War Bond story? 


instructed theminsalespro- Your positive Yes to all points in this forward-to- 
cedure—and given each _ victory 8-Point Plan assures your plant meeting an 
the Treasury Booklet, Gef- “Out Front” Quota in the 6th War Loan—and speeds 
ting the Order? the day of unconditional surrender! 


This means action now on every point in the fighting 
8-Point Plan to step up Payroll Deductions. For in- 
stance, have you a 6th War Loan Bond Committee, 
representing labor, management and other important 
groups in your company? Selected Team Captains 


How about War Bond quo- The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
tas? Each department— appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE RUBBER AGE 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices 
of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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DIXIE 40 


This latest furnace-process reinforcing carbon black (HMF type) 
ols Auli -hilmelile Milolitige] Mall olol-1al lett 51-1 Me Maoluloliielilol mel mule i 


rel-ttigeleli-Mealelaelaicialiile tee 


@ cool mixing 
® easy processing 
e smooth and rapid extrusion 
e fast rate of cure 
e full reinforcement 

@ low heat build-up 

e high resiliency 

Ny e high resistance to cut growth, 


il > aeagela diule Molaro Melelgertiolae 


Dixie 40 is especially useful for tires of all types, pneumatic or 
solids, under any conditions; tubes, bogie wheels; footwear; and 


‘ 
Til-Yeulelaliael Me lelelors 


Try a 50-50 blend of Dixie 40 and channel black for tread 
stock to secure better plasticity. It will make it possible for you to 
dispense with one milling and thus—which is so important now— 


INCREASE YOUR OUTPUT. 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


, Charleston, West Virginia 
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SKELLYSOLVE 
in the 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


ar : : There are six different types of 

And it is an unbeautiful day in your plant, too, when the Skellysolve which are especially 
solvent you are using varies in uniformity. For a solvent is one adapted to various uses in the rub- 
of many ingredients in a formula. When uniformity varies ber industry, for making rubber 
f ay h snete deste bl cements, and for many different 
rom one batch to another—there’s double trouble. rubber fabricating operations. 
, . . : Skellysolve offers many advantages 
That, however, is one headache you can easily avoid. Specify over benzol, rubber solvent gaso- 


SKELLYSOLVE. The SKELLYSOLVE of a given type that you line, toluol, carbon tetrachloride, 

order a year hence will be identical in characteristics with that etc. Is will pay you to investigate 
: alae Skellysolve. Write today. 

type ordered today. The reason: uniformity in SKELLYSOLVE 

is assured by the way we refine it. Each step is directed and 

checked by scientific, precision instruments . .. instruments not 

subject to human error. . . that do not forget. 


Oh, what an unbeautiful day ¢his is going to be! 











SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL CO. 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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PERBUNAN 


-- veteran 
fighting material 





The Perbunan synthetic rubber being manufac- 
tured here has already gone to war. Perhaps it 
forms a vital part of a bomber’s hydraulic system, 
or maybe it is in a tank, or on a battleship in the 


South Pacific. Wherever it is, it is doing a war job 





a fighting job at which it is a veteran material. 
For Perbunan has been proved in this war as 
never before. Its particular qualities, its uncanny 


resistance to oil, heat, cold and time have made it 


. 
Con o- - oe aie ~ RE 3 . -—_ 
PERBUNAN 
4 a 
RtG.u $s. Pat. orf 
Cn - ee eee | 
J 


THE 
OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME 


a necessity in many applications—for in many 
circumstances, it works better than natural 
rubber. 

With such a war background, this veteran will 
find thousands of new peacetime uses. Write us 
for information concerning Perbunan. Or, if you 
have a synthetic rubber compounding problem 
today, ask us for help. Our scientists developed 
Perbunan, and we make it from crude oil to 
finished rubber. All our technical knowledge is 


at your service. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT RESISTS 


Write STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Warehouse stocks in New Jersey, California and Louisiana 
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A NEW BULLETIN 
Y MIXERS IS NOW READY 
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| ON BANBUR 
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\ 
4 i capnip@ibeies pages of description and illustrations give up- 
A FEW y to-the-minute details of the latest developments in Banbury 
| sg BANBURY ADVANTAGES 1 Mixers. 
: * @ More uniformly mixed stocks 
produced. \) The many applications of this money-saving and product-improving 
@ Positive, automatic, mechani- Y app j a é 
col control of entire mixing 1 machine in the rubber, plastics, linoleum, asphalt, paint and other 
0 procedure. | fields are discussed . . . features of design and construction are 
, yon pd Fegan ty 4 described . . . a table of sizes, capacities, dimensions, etc., is in- 
1 - installation in a year or 1 cluded . . . specific information on installation and operation is 
ess. . 
© less floor space for equal y given. 
) output. 
. 6 Lae 2 A number of photographs illustrating the various sizes and types 
© Close esa or uiaian tom- 4 = of machines for different applications are shown. Drawings of 
0 ae es 4 typical arrangements of Banbury Mixers with auxiliary equipment 
eane ' . 
conditions. pape: 4 are also included. 
O Variety of terials, col 
: cr ormules procested ‘with- + py TOON PASTOR SLE Ty NW, 
> CO 7 "So 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., Ansonia, Conn. 
Pionts: Ansonia and Derby Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 


. es Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Pittsburgh, 
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Dependable 


ZINC OXIDES for 


every wartime 


rubber need 








| zmNc OXIDES ( 








AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO., Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO - CHICAGO -ST. LOUIS- NEW YORK 
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UNITED, 


Rubber Processing 


MOLES 
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For Natural 
or Synthetic Rubber 






C WASHERS 


Whether you need rolls for renewals in 














present equipment, or specially designed 
rolls for radically new processing re- 
quirements, consult UNITED engineers. 





The advantages of their metallurgical 
and technological research, obtained 
through more than 30 years experience 
in design and manufacture of rolls for 
the rubber industry, are at your service. 





UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Davy and United Engineering Company, Ltd., Sheffield, England — Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, P. 0. Canada 
* The Worked argest? Derguire and Makers of Kole ana Kelling Ul Equypment 
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S @, ASSOCIATED WITH UNIFORM QUALITY FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 
FABRICS | 
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Production With Q ty Fabrics 
, . ” a yt? - * 


Because the lasting quality of many of your products depends largely upon their fabric 
backing, the use of a good fabric not only leads to greater consumer satisfaction but aids you in 
rolling up bigger production. To this end a broad system of laboratory control guides every step in 
the production of MT. VERNON fabrics. In them you will find a degree of uniformity that is more 
likely to measure up to your own high standards and specifications. Specify MT. VERNON fabrics. 


mT. VERNON 
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shapes success...increases product potentialities. That's 
why, wherever reagent grade mineral acids or ammonia in commercial 
quantities are specified for industrial operations, General Chemical “B&A” 


high purity products are an outstanding choice nation-wide. 


from America’s foremost producer of mineral acids conform 
to exacting A.C.S. specifications. Their quality and purity are the result of 
General Chemical’s progressive research and advanced reagent produc- 
tion technique, combined with invaluable “know-how” gained during 


almost half a century’s manufacture of basic chemicals for industry. 


on General Chemical “B&A” Reagent Acids and Ammonia 
for your operations. Remember...their dependability has been “proved 


in production” by America’s leading manufacturers! 





Gravee GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


‘ 





40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


, COMPANY Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore + Boston + Bridgeport 


(Conn.) + Buffalo + Charlotte (N.C.) + Chicago * Cleveland + Denver 
Detrott + Houston * Kansas City » Milwaukee * Minneapolis » New York 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Providence (R. 1.) * St. Louis * Utica (N. Y.) 
Pacific Coast Technical Service Offices: 
Los Angeles * San Francisco + Seattle, Wenatchee and Yakima (Wash.) 


in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd. » Montreal + Toronto * Vancouver 


; 
' 
; 
' 





General Chemical “B& A” Reagent Acids and Ammonia 


General Chemical Reagent Acids 
and Ammonia are produced by the 
. Company's Baker & Adamson Divi- 
sion, makers of laboratory reagents and fine 
chemicals since 1882. The experience of this 
Division with high quality chemicals embraces 
over 1,000 purity products, 


“B&A” Sulfuric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
Sp. Gr. 1.84 


“B&A” Hydrochloric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
Sp. Gr. 1.18—1.19 

“B&A" Nitric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
Sp. Gr. 1.42 

“B&A" Ammonium Hydroxide, Reagent, A.C.S. 
Sp. Gr. .90 

“B&A" Acetic Acid Glacial, Reagent, A.C.S. 





Quantities: “B&A” Reagent Acids and 
Ammonia are available in carboys as well as 
in five-pint or one-pound bottles, which are 
obtainable in case lots or less. 


Scocked at key locations throughout the nation. 



















Turkey...|and Holly... 


/; 





Sa only come once a year— 
turkey and holly, carols and 


Christmas cranberry sauce! 


And only once a year do you get 
a letter enclosing the seals that 


save life — Christmas Seals. 


Answer the letter! Christmas Seals 
make possible the year-round 
fight against Tuberculosis and 


are your gift to all humanity. 


What better way to remember 
His birthday? 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS! 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis Associations in the United States 
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A WELL-ROUNDED SERVICE 
TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


PRERO BRAND DOTG - “AERO At 50° 


4 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID 
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Rings of 
Hard- 
Surfaced 
Steel... 


for Longer Banbury 


Service — 


Another step in Interstate’s Banbury-rebuilding process 
is the fabrication of rings from steel plate . . . Then hard- 
surfaced and ground to a precise fit, to serve their 
important function of eliminating dust leakage for a 
longer period because they resist wear longer .. . Here 
is more evidence of how Interstate does the job right 
in rebuilding Banburys for longer, trouble-free service. 
Our engineers and mechanics have the knowledge of 
Banbury requirements and the experienced skill that 
directs every rebuilding operation for results that give 
maximum efficiency over longest sustained periods of 
mixing. 
Repairing and rebuilding Banburys is our specialty. When 


yours needs attention write. wire or phone us at once. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


un Plant: 4 Miami Street . 3 45\@)\\ ieee) ste Phone: JE 7970 
(oUoeret- SPECIALISTS AN BANBURY. MIXER REBUILDING 
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Three years ago, he was dumped on the doorstep of 
America’s chemists and engineers. Today, he’s a 
full-grown elephant . . . an industrial miracle. 

For this foundling was synthetic rubber, and the 


problem of making enough to meet our needs 











before the exhaustion of our natural rubber stock- og» 
piles has already been answered with a program I 


re 
oe 


*% 
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4 
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to provide 850,000 long tons a year. 





In this herculean achievement, Barrett coal-tar 
products have had an important part. They help in 
the processing of every type of rubber—synthetic, 
natural and reclaim—making it more usable 
and imparting to it a wide variety of desirable 
characteristics. 


The Barrett Division maintains a complete, fully 





equipped and fully staffed Rubber Research 





Laboratory, and the services of Barrett chemists and 
engineers are available to you in adapting Barrett 
Coal-tar Chemicals to your requirements. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 
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America’s Baby No.1] 
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Barrett Rubber Compounding Materials — Carbonex* + 
e Bardol* 
Dispersing 
B.R.T.* No.3 «+ 
‘Reclaiming 
Resin -C*- Pitch. 


Carbonex S « Carbonex S Plastic « Cumar* 
e Bardol B « Dispersing Oil No. 10 -« 

Oil No. 64 e B.R.H.* No. 2 
Bane. BOF + Gewe”®6 6 66lUv SBR lcs 
Oil No. 1621 e B.R.C.* No. 20 « 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 
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WRINKLE 


— WRINKLE 
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MU, YP ‘CEASE FIRING’ JO“ 


You will want to get back quickly to 
















SYNTHETIC production of civilian goods. Would it | 
CRUDE not be wise to discuss with us now | 
SCRAP your probable rubber requirements? 












Rubber @ wus 
SERVICE 

ALSO oh Sa E YOUR 

HARD RUBBER DUST (= RUBBER 
Ske ei RESERVE 


and BALATA 





PERMITS 


7 MUEHLSTEINe@ 


122 EAST 42°° STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








CHICAGO. 327 So Lo Salle St - AKRON: 250 Jewett St. - LOS ANGELES: 1431 € 16 St. - MEMPHIS: 46 W. Virginia Ave. - BOSTON: 31 St. James Ave 
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rESSES 


Made in sizes from 12” x 12” Labora- 





tory Press up to desired sizes, EEMCO 
hydraulic presses comprise a line of 
especially built and designed presses 
for rubber and plastics molding. No 


matter what your molding require- 





ments may be, you are invited to 
consult with EEMCO for your needs. 











* * * 
MILLS ®e HYDRAULIC PRESSES © TUBERS 
EXTRUDERS © STRAINERS © WASHERS 


a | CRACKERS © CALENDERS © REFINERS 


i * * * 





Sales Representatives 


MIDWEST 


HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO 
38 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


EASTERN 


H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO. 
OAKLYN, N. J 


OHIO 


DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
907 Akron Savings & Logn Bidg 
AKRON, OHIO 


4 y Mi CO | a Se & re. | 0. 


953 EAST I2th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
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3. It is highly efficient. 





A NEW PLASTICIZER 
Now in Commercial Production 
This new plasticizer is outstanding because . 
l. It has extremely low volatility. 


2. It imparts superior low-temperature flexibility. 


Flexol Plasticizer 4GO (Polyethylene Glycol Diethylhexoate ) is compatible 
with vinyl chloride, nitrocellulose, vinyl acetate, and ethyl cellulose resins, and 


is particularly efficient with vinyl chloride-acetate films. 











Other Plasticizers in the Flexol Family 


Flexol Plasticizer DOP (Dioctyl phthalate, 
Diethylhexyl phthalate) is one of the best all- 
round plasticizers made today, particularly be- 
cause of its low evaporation rate (1/40th that 
of dibutyl phthalate). It is highly efficient with 
neoprene and the vinyl resins, and with nitro- 
cellulose gives a film with as much as 50 per 
cent higher tensile strength for the same degree 
of flexibility. It is extremely resistant to water 
extraction, produces good low-temperature flex- 
ibility, and has excellent light and heat stability. 
Its power factor and dielectric constant are out- 
standing. Flexol DOP is also used to couple less 


compatible plasticizers in plastic compositions. 


Flexol Plasticizer 3GH (Triethylene glycol 
diethylbutyrate ) is particularly useful in safety- 


glass films, like those of vinyl butyral resins, 





SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC 
CHEMICALS 


















“Flexol” is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 





because of its clarity, light stability, and its 
ability to improve the adhesion of the resins 
to the glass. Resins plasticized with Flexol 3GH 
have outstanding low-temperature flexibility. 


Flexol Plasticizer 3GO (Triethylene glycol 
diethylhexoate) is similar to Flexol 3GH but 
is less volatile. Thus, it is useful in surface coat- 
ings and in molded and extruded compositions 
where greater plasticizer retention is required. 
Flexol 3GO develops excellent flexibility at low 
temperatures. It is a useful plasticizer for cellu- 
lose acetatebutyrate, vinyl chloride-acetate and 
vinyl butyral resins, and synthetic rubbers such 
as Neoprene and Thiokol ST. 


For further information write for the new 
booklet describing the Flexol Plasticizers, 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


LC CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Concltustve Evidence 


Management faces Srave responsibilities in the postwar 
era. Certainly, one of them is the necessity for a maximum 
degree of efficiency and economy in manufacture. Here is 
where the selection of the best sources of supply for the 


materials used in production is of major importance. 


In order to gauge properly the value of the St. Joseph. Lead 
Company as a source of supply for its justly famous, lead-free 
zinc oxides, the following procedure is as simple as it is con- 
clusive: Ask anyone of the many manufacturers in the rubber, 
ee a ee ee 
or any score of them — what they think of this Company, 
and they will tell you that the quality of the products and 


service we give them justifies the orders they give us. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





MADE BY THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
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C.PHall G 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 











ACCELERATORS 
PEASTICIZERS 
ANTIOXIDANTS 


oh Complete fine of Approved 
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PELLETEX 
Retards Solvent Damage 





IL, the lifeblood of modern war- 

fare, requires a special hose 
compound for satisfactory handling. 
PELLETEX and GASTEX, world’s lead- 
ing semi-reinforcing black pigments, 
supply that something which enables 
the rubber or synthetic compound to 
combat the destructive forces of sol- 
vents and thus prolong the life span of 
the hose. 


We invite your 


Photo Courtesy Republic Rubber Co. 


For nearly twenty years General 
Atlas engineers have studied the prob- 
lem of developing the type of hose 
best suited for handling such materials 
as gasoline, crude oil, chemicals, 
paint, and steam. Today PELLETEX 
and GASTEX are used in the tube, fric- 
tion, and cover of a wide variety of 
hose, both in war and peace; afloat 
and ashore. 


inquiry for 


product planning after Victory. 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


OHIO BLDG., AKRON, CHIO. 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS FOR PFLLETEX 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON 




















PAMPA, TEXAS—GUYMON, OKLA. 
DISTRICT SALES AGENTS 


ERNEST JACOBY & CO., Boston 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER, New York 





HERRON & MEYER, Chicago 
H. M. ROYAL, INC., Trenton, N. J. 


THE C. P. HALL CO! OF CALIF., Los Angeles ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL CO., LTD., Toronto - Montreal 
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Gamma Valerolactone is an unusual solvent that 
has a wide range of possibilities in the manufacture 
of war-essential products. Samples for experimental 
purposes will be sent free and without obligation in 
response to requests on company letterheads. 


Monsanto GVL, which is non-irritating and safe 
for all normal uses, is completely miscible with 
water. It also is miscible with most organic solvents 
and plasticizers and with resins, waxes, oils, fats 
and acids, except anhydrous glycerine, polyvinyl 
alcohol, glue, casein, gum arabic and soya bean 
protein. It is slightly miscible with zein, degras, 
beeswax, petrolatum and mineral spirits. 


If physical properties of Monsanto GVL suggest 
possible applications in your war production, we 
shall be pleased to supply you with a sample. Please 
address your inquiry to the nearest Monsanto Office 
or to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber 


Service Department, 


ao 71 





PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Appearance . . Colorless, mobile liquid 
Pe «wo eee oe se ee 
Molecular Weight. ...... . 100.06 


Boiling Point (760 mm.) 205-206.5° C. 
Flash Point (Cleve. Open Cup) . . 205° F, 


Fire Point (Cleve. Open Cup). . . 220° F. 
Crystallizing Point ...... —37°C., 
Specific Gravity @ 25/25°C. . . . 1.0518 
Refractive Index @ 25°C. . . . . 1.4301 


Surface Tension @ 25°C. . 39. dynes/cm. 
Viscosity @ 25° C.. . 2.18 Centipoises 
CD «6 ows oe 6S a0 
pH of 10% Solution in Distilled HO. . 4.2 


POSSIBLE FIELDS OF 
APPLICATION 


1. As a coupling agent in dye baths. 2. In 
brake fluids. 3. In cutting oils. 4. As a 
solvent for insecticides and fungicides. 5. 


As a lacquer solvent to reduce blush. 








Second National Bldg., 


NF 





Akron, Ohio. Tele- 
phone: HEmlock 6191. 


MONSANTO 





CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKING 


La 





6. As a solvent for adhesives. 
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their volume of mixing by using 
RECLAIMED RUBBER 








LET US KNOW 
IF WE 
CAN HELP 

















BUTLER NEW JERSEY 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Harold P. Fuller Burnett & Co. (London) Lid. 
Si St. James Avenue 46 Herga Court 
Besten, Mass. Harrow-on-Hill, Middlesex, England 
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@ Low Temperature Flexibility 
@ Retained Flexibility 


to 


Vinyl Resins 
Phenolic Resins 
Alkyd Resins 


Urea Formaldehyde 
Resins 


Cellulose Resins 
Acrylic Resins 
Styrene Resins 
Melamine Resins 





THE BAKER CASTOR OIL COMPANY 


Established 1857 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 


Jersey City, New Jersey Los Angeles, California 4 Bayonne, New Jersey 














No. 2 Royle Continuous Vulcanizing Machine equipped with 
Stock Screw Speed Tachometer and Sperry Exactor Control 


Built For Years of Service 


Recently we received an inquiry from a customer who wanted to 
know if certain alterations could be made to one of their tubing 
machines. A check of our records revealed that the machine in 
question was delivered in July 1893—over fifty-one years ago. 

It is encouraging to know that in these days of “use it up, wear it 
out” there are Royle oldtimers still capable of doing their bit on 
the production front. 

Today, as always, our skills are devoted to designing and building 
continuous extrusion machines to meet the specific requirements 
of the application involved. The “know how” acquired over the 
years is built into Royle equipment—reflected in performance 


records. 


Continental Eurepe Home Office Akron, Ohie 


An Early Royle “Tuber” 








Jemes Day ( Mactrinery) Ltd. 8. H. Daris J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter PATERSON 2. NEW JERSEY 


Leadon. Kagland SHerwood 2-8262 UNiversity 3726 
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SEMI-REINFORCING FURNACE BLACK 












WITH VITAL 
PROCESSING NEEDS 4 


~*s 


Now in full scale production at Continental’s new 





plant, Continex SRF is a perfected semi-reinforcing fur- 





nace type black that is “engineered” to provide im- 
proved processing results. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY of the Continex SRF Tech- 
nical Bulletin. Prepared by the Witco Research 
Laboratories, it gives a detailed report on the 


“Pan 


Properties and characteristics of Continex SRF. 


CONTINENTAL CARBON Wzm7r1eo CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTOR 


CONM,MPANY 





MANUFACTURER 
[CONTINENTAL CHANNER AND FERNACE BEAGCKS) [POR VENRED WESHNICK - TEEPE. ENG.) 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


298 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N_ Y . Boston . Ch.cago . Cleveland . Akror 
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Uki> SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


HELPING INDUSTRY HELP AMERICA 
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WHEN YOU HAVE A CHOICE 


CHOOSE THE BEST 


With the recent rapid progress in conversion to 
synthetic products, compounds have had to be 
a compromise between the best and the most 


available. 

















Now that the best is available there is no reason 


for not specifying 


BJF 


The Naugatuck accelerator for 
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és: ® Crack Growth 
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® Safety in Processing 


ARE IMPORTANT FOR SERVICE | i 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN: “BJ F— ACCELERATOR FOR GR-S” 


PROCESS - ACCELERATE « PROTECT * Zz. 
with Naugatuck Chemicals ‘ | 


Naugatuck Chemin 


DIVISION OF UNITED ‘a STATES RUBBER COMPANY . e 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER |S NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira. Ont. 
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An Evaluation of Plasticizers for Perbunan 


By ROSS E. MORRIS, JOSEPH W. HOLLISTER and IRVIN P. SEEGMAN 


Rubber Laboratory, Navy Yard, Mare Island, California 


XPERIENCE has shown that the cold resistance 
of vulcanizates compounded from Buna N-type 
copolymers can be greatly improved by the inclusion 

of certain esters or ethers in the recipe. During the 
several years that these copolymers have been available 
in this country, a considerable number of low-tem 
perature plasticizers has been developed. Now the 
‘ompounder is faced with the problem of selecting the 
best plasticizer for his purpose. Some useful informa 
tion for evaluating low-temperature plasticizers has 
been published, mainly by the manufacturers of the 
plasticizers and the manufacturers of the synthetic 
rubbers. The most complete compilation of properties 
was issued by the Hycar Chemical Company (1). 
However, none of the published information covers 
all of the commercially available ester and _ ether 
plasticizers which are recommended for this purpose, 
nor in many cases does this information include 
quantitative data for the evaluation of cold resistance. 
The purpose of this article is primarily to present 
quantitative data for the evaluation of cold resistance 
engendered in a Perbunan 26 stock by 30 volumes 
of each of the ester and ether plasticizers which are 
recommended for use in Buna N rubbers. These data 


Note: The opinions or assertions in this article are those of the 
authors and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of 
he Navy Department or the naval service at large. 

(1) Softener Study 2A, Hycar Chemical Co. (Sept., 1942) 

2) I.R.W., Vol. 110, p. 529 (1944) 





were obtained by the new method for determining cold 
flexibility and cold set developed by this laboratory (2). 
At the same time it was thought desirable to evaluate 
other important properties of the respective plasticized 
vulcanizates and of the unplasticized vulcanizate for 
comparison. The following properties were determined : 
Tensile strength 
Modulus at 500% elongation 
Ultimate elongation 
Heat loss 
Hardness 
Rebound resilience 
Compression set 
Extensibility at 80° F. 
aging ) 
“xtensibility at 20° F. 
aging ) 
Recovery at —20° F. 


(initial and after oven 


(initial and after oven 
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FIG. 1—Test specimen for determining extensibility 
and recovery. 
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FIG. 2—Recovery from 100% elonaation 








Testing Procedures 


lensile strength, ultimate elongation, and stress at 
500% elongation were determined at 82° F. using the 
recommended A.S.T.M. procedures. Heat loss was 
found by noting the change in weight of 1 X 3 X 0.08 
inch specimens after 2 weeks at 212° F. in a forced 
circulation oven. Shore hardness readings were taken 
after 10 seconds on %-inch thick 2-inch diameter 
specimens at 82° F. Resilience was measured with the 
Precision Bashore apparatus on the same specimens 
at 82° F, Compression set was determined by A.S.T.M. 
Method B, using 40% deflection at 158° F. 

Extensibility at 82° F. was found by stretching the 
specimen shown in Figure 1 by a load of 200 p.s.i. 
and measuring its elongation after 3 minutes while 
still loaded, using the technique described in (2). The 
specimen was about 0.08-inch thick and was uniform 
in cross sectional dimensions within +0.002 inch. 
It was assumed that the specimen elongated uniformly 
in its restricted portion. This test was conducted 
on specimens which had been oven aged for 2 weeks 
at 212° F. as well as on unaged specimens. All 
extensibility and recovery tests were conducted in 
triplicate, 

Extensibility at 20° KF. was determined in a 
similar manner except that the specimens were condi 
tioned in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide at —20° F. 
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FIG. 3—Range-of-cure data for Stock #2. 
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Tensile strength and stress at 500% 
elongation 


FIG 4 


for 2 hours before applying the load. The specimens 
were stretched while at —20° F. This test was likewise 
‘onducted on unaged and aged specimens. 

Recovery at —20° F. was also measured on the 
specimen shown in Figure 1. The specimens were 
conditioned for 2 hours before stretching, stretched 
to 100% elongation and held for either 3 minutes or 
4 hours, released, and the recovery measured after 
5 seconds and 1 minute, all done in an atmosphere 
of carbon dioxide at —20° F. 

The extent of recovery depended both upon the 
extension time and the time after release. This is 
clearly shown in Figure 2. In this graph are plotted 
extents of recovery at 5 seconds and 60 seconds after 
release from 100% elongation. This was done at 
82° F. and —20° F. The extent of recovery decreased 
considerably at —20° F. as the extension time increased 
up to the first two hours. It approached a constant 
value asymptotically after two hours. The recovery 
at 82° F. reached a constant value much sooner. 


Preparation for Testing 


The base recipe selected for this testing program 
is given below: 


Perbunan 26 ....... ie ea dae jor CO 
ee OE SiC se dodo ease se avace 37.1 (20 vol.) 
Magnesium carbonate ............ 229 (10 vol.) 
CE das cack t dbl aed weertls 5.0 
SO ee oe re 3.0 
Tetramethyl thiuram monosulfide.. 0.15 
Tetramethyl thiuram disulfide ..... 0.15 
DN, wy taet teens ev eteuewens 12 
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FIG. 5—Ultimate elongation 
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No. Commercial Name Chemical Name 

1 Dibenzyl sebacate Same 

2 Dibutyl sebacate Same 

3 Dibutyl phthalate Same 

4 Dicapryl phthalate Same 

5 Dioctyl phthalate Same 

6 Kronisol Dibutoxy ethyl phthalate 
7 Flexol Plasticizer DOP Di-2-ethyl hexyl phthalate 
8 Diethylene glycol phthalate Same 


9 Dicarbitol phthalate 
10 Ethox 


TABLE J—LIst or PLASTICIZERS TESTED 


Ethoxydiglycol phthalate 
Ethoxy glycol phthalate 





Sp. Gr. Source 

1.06 Resinous Products & Chemical Co. 
0.94 Resinous Products & Chemical Co. 
1.02 E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
0.97 Resinous Products & Chemical Co. 
0.99 Ohio-Apex Inc. 

1.06 Ohio-Apex Inc. 

0.98 Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp 


Glyco Products Co. 
Ohio-Apex Inc. 
Ohio-Apex Inc. 


a 
pt pet € 
Niwa 


11 Methox Dimethoxyethyl phthalate 1.17 Ohio-Apex Inc. 

12 KP-140 Tributoxy ethyl phosphate 1.02 Ohio-Apex Inc. 

13 Tricresyl phosphate Same 1.13 Bakelite Corp. 

14 Triethyl phosphate Same 1.07 Monsanto Chemical Co. 

15 Di-isobutyl adipate Same 0.94 Resinous Products & Chemical Co. 
16 Santicizer M-17 Methyl phthalyl ethyl glycollate 1.22 Monsanto Chemical Co. 

17 Santicizer E-15 Ethyl phthalyl ethyl glycollate 1.18 Monsanto Chemical Co. 

18 Santicizer B-16 Butyl phthalyl butyl glycollate 1.10 Monsanto Chemical Co. 


19 Flexol Plasticizer 3 GH 


Triethylene glycol di-2-ethylbutyrate 


0.99 Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


20 Flexol Plasticizer 3 GO Triethylene glycol di-2-ethylhexoate 0.97 Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
21 Plasticizer SC Triglycol dioctylate 0.94 Standard Chemical Co. 

22 KP-120 Methoxyethyl acetyl ricinoleate 0.97 Ohio-Apex Inc. 

23 KP-147 “ester” type 0.95 Ohio-Apex Inc. 

24 TP-90B “ether-formal” type 0.96 Thiokol Corp. 

25 Dibenzyl ether Same 1 04 Eastman Kodak Co. 

26 Paraplex G-25 Saturated resinous polyester 1.06 Resinous Products & Chemical Co. 





This base stock was mixed on a 10 X 20-inch mill. 
Thirty volumes of the plasticizer being studied were 
added to the base stock on a 4 X 9-inch mill. 

All of the stocks were cured for 50 minutes at 
280° F. (plus 5 minutes for the %-inch thick speci- 
mens). Range-of-cure data are plotted for the dibutyl 
sebacate stock in Figure 3. It will be noted that this 
stock is flat curing in the vicinity of 50 minutes. Thus, 
a slight tendency on the part of the plasticizer to 
retard or activate the cure would not cause much 
change in physical properties from the optimum cure. 

The plasticizers which were tested are listed in 
Table I*. Included in the table are the commercial and 
chemical names for the plasticizers, their specific 
gravities, their sources, and the numbers assigned for 
their identification in the testing program. All of the 





*Tarzac (R. T. Vanderbilt Co.) was originally included in this 
plasticizer survey. However, tests were not conducted on the Tarzac 
stock because it was found to bleed very badly. 
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F1G. 6—Heat loss after two weeks at 212° F. 
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plasticizers are liquid at room temperature. Paraplex 
G-25 is a very heavy, tacky liquid. Dibenzyl sebacate 
tends to solidify at temperatures slightly below room 
temperature. From 20 to 40 minutes were required 
to add 30 volumes of the plasticizers to 169.5 grams 
of the base stock on the 4 X 9-inch mill except in the 
case of the diethylene glycol phthalate, which required 
a considerably longer time since it was very difficult 
to work into the batch. 

Two plasticizer blends were also tested. These were 
as follows: 


No. 27 
I WINES i oo aichr iv aceks vow aoss vn 10 vol. 
2 RR ee em ioe reece 10 vol. 
Flexol Plasticizer 3 GH ...........cccece 10 vol 
No. 28 
I oe oe aa ec Gls pen es See 10 vol. 
Flexol Plasticizer 3 GH. ......cceccocesce 10 vol. 
Flexol Plasticizer 3 GO ......ccccvcccces 10 vol. 
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FIG. 7—Shore hardness (10 second). 
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Rebound resilience on Precision Bashore 
apparatus. 


FIG & 


Test Results 


Che results of the tests are presented in the form 
of charts for the convenience of the reader. The stocks 
are usually arranged in the order of descending quality 
in these charts except where two properties are given 
In the latter case only the more important property 
is considered in making the arrangement. The numbers 
at the bottom of the bars identify the plasticizers used 
in the stocks The letter “C” identifies the control 
stock (base recipe) which does not contain a plasticizer. 

Tensile Strength and Stress 
and stresses at 500% elongation are 
Migure +. The control stock excelled the other stocks 
in tensile strength The best of the plasticizers tor 
tensile strength were triethyl phosphate (#14), dtoctyl 
phthalate (#5), and diisobutyl adipate (#15). The 
far excelled the other stocks in stress 


The tensile strengths 
presented in 


control stock also 
at 500% elongation. Good values for this property 
were obtained with triethyl phosphate (#14), KP-140 

#12) and Paraplex G-25 (#26). The stress at 
500% elongation is not only a measure of the softness 
imparted by the plasticizer, it is also a measure of the 
state of cure. Examination of the data in this figure 
in conjunction with the data given for rebound and 
compression set in Figures 8 and 9, respectively, leads 
to the conclusion that KP-120 (#22) and KP-147 
(#23) retarded the cure. The rebound and compres 
sion set data, but not the stress data, also indicate that 
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FIG. 9—Compression set at 40% deflection 





diethylene glycol phthalate (#8) retarded the cure 


Ultimate Elongation: The ultimate elongations are 
given in Figure 5. The highest elongations were given 
by the stocks containing KP-147 (323) and KP-120 
(322), respectively. It was pointed out above that 
these stocks were undercured. The other plasticized 
stocks, with one exception, had better elongation than 
the control. The exception was the stock containing 
Paraplex G-25 (#26). 


Heat Loss: The heat losses after two weeks at 
212° F. are charted in Figure 6. The lowest heat loss 
was given by the control, as would be expected. The 
best plasticizers for low heat loss were Paraplex G-25 
(226) and tricresyl phosphate (#13). Very good 
plasticizers for low heat loss were dibenzyl sebacate 
(#1), dicarbitol phthalate (#9), KP-120 (#22), 
and diethylene glycol phthalate (#8). Some of the 
plasticizers had a very high heat loss, approaching 
100%. One hundred percent loss of the plasticizer 
corresponds to about 18% loss by weight in most cases 


Hardness: The 10-second Shore hardnesses are 
charted in Figure 7. The softest vulcanizates were the 
two undercured stocks, #22 and +23. The hardest 
vulcanizates were the diethylene glycol phthalate stock 
(28) and the control stock. 


Rebound Resilience: The rebounds of the stocks are 
given in Figure 8. All stocks had higher rebound than 
the control with the exception of stocks #26 and #8, 
which contained Paraplex G-25 and diethylene glycol 
phthalate, respectively. The highest rebounds were 
given by the two stocks which contained blended 
plasticizers, #27 and #28, and the stock which 
contained TP-90B (224). 


Compression Set: The compression sets are pre 
sented in Figure 9. Several stocks had slightly lower 
compression sets than the control; the majority had 
equal or slightly higher values than the control. The 
stocks containing triethyl phosphate (#14), KP-120 
(#22), diethylene glycol phthalate (+8), and KP-147 
(#23), respectively, had the highest compression sets 


The extensibilities at 82° F 
These include the initial 


Extensibility at 82° F.: 
are given in Figure 10. 
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FIG. 10—Extensibility at 82° F 
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FIG 1] 


values and the yalues obtaimed after oven aging fot 
14 days at 212° F. The initial values for the plasticized 
stocks were all higher than the initial extensibility of 
the control. The two undercured stocks, #22 and #23, 
had the highest extensibilities. After oven aging the 
ontrol stock had stiffened considerably. Stocks which 
exhibited a high heat loss in Figure 6, exhibited a low 
elongation after oven aging in Figure 10. Their 
elongation approached that of the control stock. Thus, 
he loss of the plasticizer by evaporation was reflected 
in a stiffening of the stock. Two of the stocks did not 
fall into this pattern; these were the stocks containing 
diethylene glycol phthalate (#8) and triethyl phos- 
phate (314), respectively \pparently, these plasti 

fers acted to increase the state of cure during the 


oven aging. 


Extensibility a » Ss The extensibilities at 
20° F., before and after oven aging, are given in 


Kigure 1] It will be noted that the control stock, 
the diethylene glycol phthalate stock (#8), and the 
Paraplex G-25 stock (#26 were very stiff, before 
ind after aging. The tricresyl phosphate stock (#13) 
ind the triethyl phosphate stock (#14) were little 
better before aging; the tricresyl phosphate stock was 
somewhat better than the others after aging. Dibutyl 
sebacate (#2) gave the highest elongation initially, 
but it did not improve the stock after aging. This is 
tied in with its excessive heat loss as shown in 
Figure 6. Other stocks with high heat loss behave 
similarly. The best plasticizers from the standpoints 
of initial elongation and aged elongation were KP-140 
(#12), Plasticizer SC (#21), KP-120 (#22), and 
dibenzyl sebacate (#1). 

Recovery at 20° F Two charts give this data 
Figure 12 presents the 5-second and 60-second recov- 
eries after the stocks had been elongated for 3 minutes. 
Figure 13 presents the 5-second and 60-second recov- 
eries after the stocks had been elongated for 4 hours. 
In both charts the difference between the 5-second 
and 60-second recoveries is a measure of the rate 
of recovery of the respective stocks. It should be 
kept in mind that these specimens were conditioned 
for two hours at —-20° F. before elongating. 

The data on the 3-minute elongation in Figure 12 
show that the majority of the plasticized stocks had 
ibout 80% recovery after 60 seconds. The Santicizer 
M-17 stock (#16) and the triethyl phosphate stock 
(314) were fair in this respect, whereas the Paraplex 
G-25 stock (#26), the tricresyl phosphate stock 
(#13), the diethylene glycol phthalate stock (#8), 
and the control were poor. About one-third of the 
plasticizers which gave about 80% recovery in 


60 seconds, gave almost 70% recovery in 5 seconds, 
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FIG. 12—Recovery from 100% elongation main 
tained for 3 minutes at —20° F. 


the remainder recovered between 40% and 60% in 
5 seconds. 

When the specimens were stretched for 4 hours 
instead of 3 minutes, all of the stocks took a greater 
set and the order of value changed. The dibenzyl 
sebacate stock (31) showed the greatest change in 
characteristics. After stretching for 3 minutes it 
recovered 78% in one minute; after stretching for 
4 hours it recovered only 16% in one minute. This 
contrast was presumably due to the crystallization of 
the plasticizer in the stock, 

Six plasticizers or plasticizer blends gave outstand 
ing 5-second and 60-second recoveries after 4-hours 
stretching. These were KP-140 (#12), Plasticizer 
3 GH (#19), TP-90B (#24), Plasticizer 3 GO 
(220), and the plasticizer blends, #27 and #28 


—~— 


Conclusion 


The main purpose in performing this work was to 
evaluate plasticizers for low temperature resistance 
Therefore, when analyzing the data and selecting the 
best plasticizers, emphasis is placed on their low 
temperature characteristics. On this basis, the out 
standing plasticizers for Perbunan 26 in order of 
quality are KP-140 (#12) and Plasticizer SC (#21) 
These plasticizers not only give good low temperature 
characteristics initially, but they are outstanding in 
retention of flexibility at —-20° F. after oven aging. 
The other properties of the stocks containing these 
plasticizers are not exceptional. 

Better tensile strength and ultimate elongation, but 
somewhat poorer low temperature characteristics, are 
obtained with dicarbitol phthalate (#9). 
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FIG. 13—Recovery from 100% elongation main- 
tained for 4 hours at —20° F. 
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Cotton, Rayon and Nylon 


As Competitive Tire Fabrics 


Although the War Department has recommended the 
use of rayon for 7.50-20 and larger truck t-res, and 
military orders call for the use of rayon ia certain tires, 
the controversy over rayon versus cotton tire cords 1s 
far from settled and bids fair to become a post-war 
issue Of both the textile and rubber industries. The 
comparat.ve merits of rayon and cotton tire cord was 
the subject of an investigation conducted last year by 
the spec.al Senate committee investigating the national 
defense program. The present and post-war positions 
of cotton, rayon and nylon as competitive tire fabrics 
is the subject of the accompanying article, based on a 
talk given by the author before the 13th Annual M eet- 
ing of the Controllers Institute of America at Chicago, 


Ill , on October 2, 1944 Editor 


KCAUSE my subject is a highly controversial one, 

and since I am employed by a merchandising com- 

pany whose chief aim is to sell a product of the 
highest possible quality without regard for the names 
of the various materials that go into its make-up, let 
it be clear at the outset that the data to be submitted 
represents the consensus of opinions that have been 
given on the various fabrics, and not necessarily those 
of my company or myself, 

Now what is this controversy, and how did it start. 
It is a conflict of opinions due to the action of the War 
Department in recommending rayon for 7.50-20 and 
larger truck tires. This the cotton people challenged as 
unfair, claiming inconclusive testing and false promise, 
with resultant injury to the cotton industry, which up 
to that time enjoyed a 96 percent product usage in the 
building of tires 

The Truman Committee held investigations pertain- 
ing to this subject and I quote from their Report No. 
10, part No. 11, the summary and conclusions of this 
particular investigation. 

“The War Department for about a year has strongly 
advocated the expansion of rayon tire cord capacity. 
On the basis of the War Department’s recommenda- 
tions the War Production Board initiated a large pro- 
gram for the conversion of existing rayon facilities for 
this purpose and it is now instituting a further program 
for the conversion of additional facilities on the basis 
of a second War Department recommendation that all 
synthetic rubber tires 7.50 by 20 and larger use rayon 
cord. ; 


By J. T. ADAMS 


Buyer, Cotton and Rubber Products, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


“The committee has found that the War Department 
made its original decision without the benefit of any 
adequate tests or scientific evidence. The War Depart- 
ment originally relied on opinions primarily of the four 
big rubber companies, which had been selling rayon 
cord tires, that rayon would prove superior to cotton 
cord in synthetic tires. This theory first was based 
chiefly on an argument that cotton would not stand the 
heat generated in a synthetic rubber tire. But now the 
War Department has changed its position and relies 
primarily on an argument that cotton has less “resist 
ance and bruisebreak” in synthetic rubber tires. 

“The original recommendations were made at a time 
when there was little experience with synthetic rubber 
tires. The big four tire companies, however, had been 
building and recommending natural rubber tires of 
various sizes with rayon cord for some time. It is in- 
teresting to note that in tests conducted by the War De- 
partment in October and November of 1942 in which 
no natural rubber tires larger than 7.50 by 20 medium- 
size truck tires were tested, cotton proved superior to 
rayon in natural rubber tires for military purposes, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the officer in charge of the 
tests. 

“The War Department conducted extensive tests, 
which were not scientifically set up, to determine the 
comparative merits of cotton and rayon cord. The pri- 
mary purpose of the tests was to judge other factors 
than the type of tire cord. One of the two test grounds 
has been severely criticized by experts. 

“Even on the basis of these tests, however, rayon has 
displayed no superiority over cotton to warrant the 
great investment in critical materials which is now be- 
ing made to produce facilities for rayun cord. Qouute 
the contrary, inconclusive as the tests are because of 
the unscientific manner of setting them up, cotton cord 
has proved the equal of rayon in most sizes of syn- 
thetic rubber tires in the latest tests. To the extent 
that rayon may be needed for other uses, there will be 
sufficient capacity available from the first 100,000,000 
pound program. 

“Certain officials of the War Department who have 
had much to do with the tests came to the Department 
from companies which are among those which have for 
several years advocated the use of rayon cord. The 
Department’s industry committee on these tires is domi- 
nated by representatives of such companies. The in- 
terest of these companies in rayon is evinced by their 
advertising stressing the Army’s need for rayon tire 
cord. 
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‘The effect of the War Department predilection for 
rayon, whatever the merits of the controversy, will be 
a disaster to the postwar economy of the South—loss 
of 10 percent of the domestic cotton market. 

“This consideration would be secondary if the superi- 
ority of rayon had been scientifically demonstrated. 
However, since rayon has not been shown to be su- 
perior, and since the new plant involved in the shift is 
large, the committee believes that further rayon expan- 
sion should be deferred until thorough scientific tests 
determine whether further expansion is necessary. 

“A huge high tenacity rayon expansion program, 
equal to about a third of normal tire cord demand, is 
already taking place. It is too late to stop this with 
profit to the war economy. A second program, totaling 
100,000,000 pounds, is now starting, virtually to 
double this expansion: 68,000,000 pounds capacity, 
which has already been approved, will cost an esti- 
mated $22,000,000. The total of 100,000,000 pounds 
would probably cost about $40,000,000. The commit- 
tee considers many other competing programs more 
worthy of this great expenditure of dollars, men and 
material.” 

“First: The committee is convinced and strongly 
urges that further expansion of rayon cord facilities, 
now recommended by the Rubber Director and ap- 
proved in part by the War Production Board, be de- 
ferred until proper and complete tests of a standard 
which has not been met by tests to date will indicate 
with a reasonable degree of certainty whether or not 
further use of rayon cord will aid the war effort. 

“Second: The tests conducted by the War Depart- 
ment failed to indicate superiority for rayon tire cord 
in the tire sizes for which the bulk of the new expan- 
sion would be used. 

“Third: Expansion of rayon facilities would use 
large amounts of material sorely needed by vital war 
industries. The strong profit possibilities to chemical 
companies generally, and war-expanded producers of 
cellulose in particular, should not be overlooked. 
Against this should be balanced the heavy damage to 
the economy of a large section of the United States. 
These considerations weigh heavily in any appraisal of 
contentions that rayon capacity should not be increased 
as insurance against the possibility that rayon may some 
day be proven superior to cotton. There is today un 
der construction sufficient capacity for such insurance.” 


Rayon Expansion Program Approved 


After this investigation, the Army did schedule addi- 
tional tests of cotton and rayon tires. The results of 
these tests, however, did not change the original opinion 
or recommendation, so one rayon expansion program 
after another went through, until the annual yield 
reached a figure of some 240,000,000 pounds. 

Although these tests were rather extensive, the vested 
interests of cotton still were dissatisfied with the de- 
cision rendered due to the differences that existed on 
design, compounding, and cord constructions between 
the various companies. As an example, cotton was re- 
jected for use in tires and, at that time, there were 50 
or more cotton tire cord constructions being used that 
had many twist combinations and were made from 
many varieties of cotton. On the other hand, rayon 
cord was well standardized on 1100 denier high te- 
nacity 2-ply, the only difference being very slight vari- 
ations in twist combinations. 
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There are some things that are worthy of mention 
in connection with these early tests. These are: 

1. The quality of regular cotton tires of some manu- 
facturers in the first test were sub-standard when com- 
pared to regular cotton and low gauge cotton of an- 
other manufacturer. 

2. That better regular cotton tires could be made as 
was evidenced by the results obtained in the second test. 

3. The 10-ply low gauge cotton tire with rubber ceil- 
ings equal to that of an 8-ply regular cotton tire out- 
performed all tires in the test. 

4. Rubber ceilings of low gauge tires indicated and 
proved that rayon tires could be made with lower rub- 
ber ceilings than were being used at the time. 

5. The low gauge cord of selected cottons and good 
manufacture. gave a performance equal to and better 
than many of the rayon tires that were approved. 


History of Tire Cord Fabric 


This brings us up to the point where we have a pro- 
duction of some 200,000,000 pounds of rayon, 200,- 
000,000 pounds of cotton, while nylon is estimated at 
20,000,000 pounds. Let’s retrace our steps to the 
time when nylon, rayon and cotton were adapted for 
tire cord fabric. 

Nylon: Since nylon is the latest addition to the tire 
cord family, we'll consider it first. Nylon was added to 
the tire cord list during the present war for use in air- 
plane tires. 

Oftentimes, some of our larger planes are called upon 
to carry very heavy overloads, and through the use of 
nylon these planes could be adequately protected. There 
are reports that nylon has been tested in both passenger 
and truck tires, but it definitely is restricted for use in 
these products, at present, due to the need of this mate- 
rial for other very important war uses. 

Nylon has some very excellent properties, such as a 
very low specific gravity of 1.14 compared to rayon and 
cotton of 1.52. High tenacity nylon yarns have a 
tenacity as high as 7 grams per denier, which when 
manufactured into cord construction yield very high 
tensiles. 

Unfortunately, nylon also has a few bad properties, 
such as prohibitive growth, and it is priced beyond the 
reach of truck tire manufacturers. Nevertheless there 
are definite possibilities for this product and its makers 
have a post-war program lined up which will certainly 
bear watching. 

Rayon: Experimental rayon tire cord fabric is re- 
ported to have been made as far back as 1924. It was 
next reported in the picture in 1927, experimental work 
continuing for a number of years. In fact, the produc- 
tion records before 1936 are listed as experimental. 
During this period of experimentation, rayon yarn of 
275 denier was being used, and the cord was being 
manufactured to duplicate a commonly used cotton cord 
construction, namely, 22/5/3. This was later found to 
be a mistake and when cord of smaller diameters was 
manufactured, it was found to be better. 

Concurrently, the manufacturers of tires had another 
problem on their hands in connection with the use of 
rayon, and that was the lack of adhesion when rayon 
was cured in rubber compounds. Proper adhesives were 
developed to obtain the required bond of rayon with 
rubber and when these treatments were put into use the 
bond between rayon and rubber compounds was actually 
greater than those between cotton and rubber. 
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There were other faults with the rayon used during 
this period in that the tenacity and fatigue life of the 
rayon cord were low, and tire growth only equalled that 
of cotton—and, in some cases, was worse. Also, prices 
in the early days were quite high in comparison to the 
cotton market. 275 denier was quoted at 75 cents per 
pound in February of 1934 and held this level until 
August of 1935 when it was reduced to 57 cents. This 
price held until October of 1937, being reduced at that 
time to 53 cents. In March of 1941, it was reduced 
again to 51 cents, which is the current selling price of 
275 denier high tenacity yarn. 

In spite of the high cost and other faults to be found 
in the first rayons, several of the larger manufacturers 
encouraged its development, and in 1938 the chemists, 
engineers and production men responded with a prod- 
uct that was a decided improvement over the types 
that had been tested in the past. This new 1100 denier 
rayon entered into the picture at 52 cents per pound. 
In July of 1939 it was reduced to 47 for 3-turn, and 
45 for zero twist. A further reduction was made in 
March of 1941 to 45 cents for 3-turn, and 43 for zero 
twist. Both types of yarn are now selling at 43 cents 
per pound 

During the course of these price reductions, improve 
ments in quality were moving steadily ahead as evi 
denced by the gain in the tenacity of the yarn. In a 
period of ten vears, the tenacity increased one gram per 
denier, and latigue levels have been raised several 
hundred percent. In addition to the reductions in cost 
of the filament, other cost reductions will be made in 
the converting and treating. Today we have treating 
units operating at speeds that are ten times faster than 
the original units and are doing a much better job at 
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Production Figures of Rayon 


A quick look at the production figures of rayon show 
the following : 


1936 400,000 
1937 1,000,000 
1938 4,000,000 
1939 7,000,000 
1940 12,000,000 
1941 17,000,000 
1942 25,000,000 
1943 38,000,000 
1944 140,000,000* 
1945 200,000 ,000* 


* Estimated. 


lt is difheult to say how far or how fast rayon pro- 
duction would have increased had conditions remained 
normal. It is true, however, that the use of rayon was 
gaining favor throughout the industry and the trade 
and it is only natural to assume that its progress would 
have been limited by two things—the amount of em 
phasis placed on rayon tire lines by the major rubber 
companies and the ability of the rayon producers to 
expand their manufacturing facilities to meet their de- 
mands. 

In patents issued on current types of rayon tire cord, 
many claims are made as to its advantages over cotton 
cord. However, many of these claims are synonymous 
and two outstanding advantages are overlooked. Per- 
haps they couldn’t be included. They are uniformity 
and lack of market risk. 

Uniformity is a cardinal virtue in any raw material 
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and certainly a man-made chemical proauct, wat ts 
mechanically and scientifically controlled, should be 
more uniform that a material manufactured from 
natural fibre. Even so, there is room for improvement 
in the uniformity of rayon tire yarn and high hopes are 
held for this improvement by new types of twisters de- 
signed for this particular type of job. 

Lack of market risk is certainly worthy of some con 
sideration, particularly if the market happens to be a 
commodity. The raw materials that go into the make- 
up of rayon are fairly well standardized, and daily, 
weekly and monthly fluctuations are just about elimi 
nated. 


Castricum Patent on Rayon Cord 


The other advantages claimed are from Patent No 
2,235,867 by Mr. Martin Castricum, issued March 25, 
1941, on high tenacity viscose rayon yarn of 1100 
denier, 2-ply, with a single yarn twist of 15.25 and a 
ply twist of 11.20 turns per inch. I quote: 


It restrains tire growth. 

Reductions in tire weight 

Reduces greatly cracking of rubber compositions 
Reduction in carcass thickness 

Less generation of heat. 

6. Consumption of less engine horse powet 

7. Provides adequate fatigue resistance 

8. Requires less material. 

9. May be processed more efficiently 

10. More economical of manufacture 


Si de WI 


Cotton: Cotton, of course, was the first fabric to be 
used in tires, and the original construction was a square 
woven fabric manufactured from combed yarns of the 
very finest cotton obtainable. This type of fabric was 
actually used in some sizes of tires sold as late as 1925 
and 1926. It is reported that tire cord fabric similar to 
the conventional types that are now obsolete, were made 
for experimental purposes as early as 1915-16. This 
tvpe of cord, however, did not come in as a volume 
number until the early twenties. The practice of using 
combed long staple yarns in these cord constructions 
continued, but gradually the combing was dropped, and 
a further change was made by switching from Egyptian 
to American long staple cotton. In the meantime, con 
structions of shorter staple cotton yarns had come into 
use in the various tire lines. 

These changes resulted in substantial savings in the 
cost of cotton cord fabric being used during this period 
Also, during the same period, tire life was improved 
several hundred percent due to development of accelera- 
tors, antioxidants, tire designs and general compound 
ing. 

During this era the theory was that tire cords had to 
have an elongation of approximately 15 percent, some 
actually were a little higher, and there were a few which 
were a little lower. These elongations were the natural 
yield of the twist multiple used and adjustments were 
made in the twist to get the elongations desired by 
various tire manufacturers. This trend continued and 
in the meantime most of the major rubber companies 
started manufacturing their own cord fabric. By this 
time most manufacturers recognized that tire growth 
was the chief factor retarding further improvement in 
tires and was responsible for a large share of failures 
in the field. 

The subject of growth in tires made of conventional 
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cotton tire cord is very well covered Patent No. 

235,867 by Mr. Martin Castricum: “It has been 
demonstrated that in conventional tires, inflation alone 
results in a substantial growth or increase in the general 
dimensions of a tire and that a further growth or in- 
crease in dimensions results as the tire is continued in 
service. A great amount of highly skilled engineering 
and uniformity of processing is required to attain a 
precision product in pneunaatic tires. The growth of a 
tire results in substantial changes in the tire con- 
stituents, negatives much of the accuracy of engineering 
and processing, and increases the difficulty of determin- 
ing the functional characteristics of a tire in service. 
Control of tire growth is, therefore, a fundamental step 
toward quality control of pneumatic tires and a reduc 
tion in tire growth below that now commonly expert- 
enced is highly desirable” 

The next cotton cord to come into the picture was 
known as a low stretch cord at the time. This cord had 
a 9 percent elongation as compared to the 15 percent 
and higher of the conventional cords. It had a greater 
tensile strength, a little less gauge than the other, which 
resulted in processing savings and showed improve- 
ments in tire growths. A little later on, other types of 
low stretch and wet twisted cotton cords were being 
used and this type of cord showed additional improve- 
ments in tensile, lower gauges for processing savings 
and much less tire growth. This type of cord also hz ad 
a much better bone dry tensile than any of the other 
types. By this time, ideas on elongation were being 
lowered and cord was actually being made around the 
5 percent figure. 

The only other cotton cord to be used was a combina 
tion of low gauge low stretch into a new type. This 
cord entered the picture in 1942 and, due to its lower 
gauge, substantial rubber savings were made through 
its use. Likewise, growth was held to a very low figure 
and miles per thousandths of tread wear was increased. 
Chis construction was gradually forced out of the pic- 
ture since its use meant 40 percent less production and 
the mills were being called upon to supply every pound 
of textile that they could produce. 


Specific Advantage of Cotton Cord 


One of the outstanding advantages that cotton has 
over synthetic yarns is its natural affinity for rubber 
compounds. Low stretch cotton cords have the same 
advantages over conventional cotton cords that rayon 
cords have, with the exception that rayon cord gener- 
ates less heat than cotton or, to put it another way, rayon 
dissipates the heat faster than cotton. Tires made from 
untreated low stretch cotton cord have a lower average 
growth than rayon tires. 

Most tires are developed on test wheels operated 
the factories, within easy range of tire engineers. These 
wheels are flexible enough to offer many types of test, 
and the weak points in the tire are usually found and 
corrected before they are passed for fleet testing. Wheel 
tests are also used as a matter of control on new mate- 
rials, changes in cures, and other matters that come up 
in the course of tire manufacture. 

Now, heat is a factor to be recognized in truck tires, 
and much development has been done to control this 
element and produce a tire of balanced quality. When 
you consider that in actual service such things as loads 
and speeds, beyond the control of the manufacturer, can 
produce heats so high as to cause early failure in the 
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tire, then you can realize the importance of having 
fabric, compounds, tire construction and design in com- 
plete harmony. Postwar tires to this degree will benefit 
from the developments that have been made in design 
and improvements in compounding that have come 
about due to the use of synthetic rubber. 

In pre-war days, the goal was to have a truck tire 
that would operate on the test wheel at 210 degrees or 
under. This temperature is far below the critical point, 
but the margin of safety certainly would help to over- 
come some of the abuse that the tire would receive in 
high speed overload operations. On pre-war fleet test- 
ing, improvements were shown as vi arious changes were 
made in carcass constructions, compounds, and tire de- 
sign. Any advantage that might have been held by 
either type of fabric, cBhee- more than likely have come 
from service conditions which, in some cases, would 
be more severe than those to be found in a fleet opera 
t10n, 


Operation of Special Tire Fleets 


Two synthetic test fleets have been in operation since 
the early part of 1943. One of these fleets is operated 
by the Government. It is located in San Antonio, 
Texas, and is controlled by the Rubber Reserve Co. 
lhe other fleet operates out of Glendale, Arizona, and 
is called “Industry Synthetic Tire Test Station”. The 
expense of this fleet is shared by the manufacturers 
who participate in the operation, and the fleet is con 
trolled by a committee of tire engineers who set up the 
test programs to be followed by the various partici 
pants 

The results from both these fleets are made available 
to all participating companies, and the exchange of in 
formation on compounding and design is undoubtedly 
responsible for the industry being as far advanced in 
the use of synthetic rubber as it is today. The results 
of these fleets have also served as a guide to the Rubber 
Director’s Office in making conversions from rubber to 
synthetic, 

Karly tests on both sizes of tires tested on the fleet 
were plagued with tread cracking, ply and tread separa- 
tion. As these weaknesses were gradually overcome, the 
tires ran longer mileages which put more strain on car- 
cass fabrics. It was then recognized that carcass 
strengths in synthetic tires had to be stronger than those 
of crude rubber tires. 

On large size truck tires, conventional gauge cotton 
cord fabric just is not compatible with large percentages 
of synthetic rubber when tested under overload condi- 
tions. There have been a few instances where lower 
gauge cotton cord showed favorable results in larger 
sizes, but this was never followed up by other tests. On 
smaller truck sizes, cotton cord fabric has shown up 
much better, but, on later tests, rayon tires are showing 
improvement over the former cotton tires, and at this 
time it is difficult to say whether the rayon or the com- 
pounding is responsible for the improvement, because 
cotton is no longer being tested in these sizes. 

Now that tests have indicated the superiority of 
rayon over existing constructions of cotton cord fabric 
in synthetic rubber tires, what will the picture be like 
when the restoration of free enterprise in this country 
is with us again? 

The cotton people state that in pre-war days the 
records show that despite vast promotional expendi- 
tures in favor of rayon, over 96% of all tire cords, in- 
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cluding heavy duty tires, were made of cotton and cot- 
ton was more economical than rayon per mile of service 
rendered. The pretext for this statement was based on 
cotton having a price advantage over rayon cord and 
cotton tires invariably exceeding the performance of 
tires in the same service made of rayon. These con- 
ditions have changed and we find rayon fabric cheaper 
today and cotton fabric higher, as to the cost of the 
cord in a tire. 

The immediate possibilities for rayon are that it 
will gain a distinct economical advantage over cotton 
as a tire cord fabric. When this advantage is gained, 
rayon tires will no longer be sold at premium prices, 
so the two types of fabric will be competing on a 


service basis. 


Cotton Cords At High Levels 


The prices of cotton cord fabric at present are at the 
highest levels of recent years, as a result of peak cot- 
ton prices, higher wage scales, and other miscellaneous 
factors that enter into cost. Manufacturers say that 
their profits on cotton cord fabric are too low and are 
seeking to get ceiling prices adjusted. If these ceilings 
are adjusted to higher levels, the only means of lower 
cotton cost are through adjustments in the price of 
raw cotton. 

The problem of a realistic price for cotton will be 
one of the most important and perplexing to face the 
United States after the War, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York said in its recent monthly review of 
business conditions. It further states, “With cotton 
prices at home far above these abroad, with the aver- 
age domestic price more than twice as high as at the 
outbreak of the war, and with a national policy devoted 
to the maintenance of general price stability, Congress 
has seen fit to exempt cotton, along with other farm 
products, from the full control exercised over other 
commodities. As long as this state of mind persists, 
there seems little prospect of thorough-going revision 
of price policy.” 

From those who are interested in cotton cord, you 
will learn that they hold high hopes for its improve- 
ment. By that they mean that they have knowledge of 
better fabrics than those that have been used in general 
or tested on any of the current test programs. The use 
of this cord, or any other type of fabric, will depend 
on the economics existing at the time. As a matter of 
comparison, costs have been figured on a 9.00-20 S-6 
tire and reveal the following comparisons in pound 
cost of the two materials for equal cost in the tire: 


Cotton Rayon 
30 443 
35 52! 1 
40) 59% 
15 6714 
50 74% 


The present rayon program of 240,000,000 pounds 
will never reach its goal before the cause of its neces- 
sity is eliminated. This being the case then, that part 
of the program that was converted from civilian type 
yarns is likely to be converted back to its old channels. 
It has been said that there is some rayon in the present 
program that is uneconomical of manufacture. If this 
is true, then undoubtedly it will be dropped as soon as 
pressure from Washington is removed. 

Many estimates have been made as to the amounts 


of rayon tire cord that will remain in the picture in 
post-war days. These estimates range from 175 mil- 
lion pounds for immediate post-war periods, then 
gradualiy dropping to a figure of 150 million pounds 
or less after a period of a few years. Undoubtedly, 
rayon will prosper in post-war periods through energetic 
advertising and merchandising campaigns based on the 
prestige and approvals received during this present 
emergency. If rayon tires should continue to sell at 
present levels, no difficulty should be encountered in 
merchandising. The public is well educated through 
pre-war advertising and countless press releases during 
the present emergency that rayon tires are the best and 
the public will expect these tires to sell at the higher 
levels. 

Estimates have been made on the production of tires 
in post-war periods and some run as high as 80 million 
units. Using this as a basis, and if 175 million pounds 
of rayon were to remain in the picture, then there 
wouid s‘ill be 215 million pounds of cotton used. How- 
ever, if rayon went to 150 million, then cotton would 
be 245 million. The prognosticators think that this pro- 
duction rate is likely to hold for several years, but as in 
all things saturation must come some time, and when it 
does, either cotton or rayon production is going to be 
cut drastically as is evidenced by the following con- 
sumption figures for the eight-year period from 1934 


through 1941: 


Translated to 


Year Cotton Rayon All Rayon 
(in millions of pounds) 
1934 . 202 140 
1935 . 209 145 
1936 . 246 172 
1937 . 241 ] 170 
1938 184 4 133 
1939 .. 269 7 195 
1940 ... 285 12 211 
1941 . 305 17 231 


The Post-War Dilemma of Cotton 


What is likely to happen to cotton, or the South, if 
rayon should become the full or major source of supply 
on tire cord, is difficult to say. Total loss of this im- 
portant use would mean loss of a market for as much 
cotton as is normally grown in North Carolina or Okla- 
homa, or in the three states combined of California, 
Arizona and New Mexico. Loss of even one-fourth, 
which would be of small importance on a percentage 
basis, would nevertheless involve all the cotton grown 
on 20 000 average southern farms. In either case there 
would be a depressing effect on the market, unless it 
continued to get government support. 

Since the 16 principal cotton-producing states con- 
tain more than a third of the country’s population, and 
its cotton crop and cottonseed represents a fifth of the 
estimated cash income from crops, its problems cease to 
be its own, but are a subject for national concern. Ap- 
proximately 15 million acres have already been di- 
verted from cotton to other crops such as peanuts, soy- 
beans, sweet potatoes, market produce and livestock 
production. Unfortunately, too many of the southern 
cotton farms are too small to raise cotton at low prices 
and make profits, and likewise they are too smail to 
diversify effectively. Furthermore, where cotton can 
be grown satisfactorily, it generally is the best paying 
crop available, and substitution of other crops would 
generally bring about lower incomes. 
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General Electric Development 


ILICONE rubber, a new rubber-like material de- 
veloped in the research laboratories of the General 
Electric Co., at Schenectady, N. Y., has been re 
vealed by that company. While possessing many of 
the physical properties of rubber, it is entirely differ- 
ent in its chemical nature from the many synthetic rub 
bers of recent years. Whereas the ‘‘backbone”’ of nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber molecules consists of long 
carbon chains in which the carbon atoms are joined by 


primary valence forces, that of the new silicone rubber 


molecule consists of alternate silicon and oxygen atoms 
with two methyl groups (CH;) attached to each of the 
silicon atoms. A similar structure exists in quartz, but 
in the case of quartz the chains are linked to one an 
other by oxygen bridges, thus producing a very rigid 
body. 


Background Research 


Silicon is the most plentiful electropositive element 
on the earth’s crust, being three times as abundant as 


aluminum and six times as abundant as iron. Yet, the 


only compounds of silicon which have been important 
to human history are those forms of silica and the sili 
cate minerals which are used in the building arts and 
in ceramic technology. The covalent compounds of 
silicon, some volatile, some labile, some soluble, some 
flexible and plastic, have long been known but have 
been confined to the laboratory. Only recently have 
chemists begun to explore the commercial possibilities 
of synthetic organosilicon compounds. 

Organic compounds of silicon, that is, chemical com- 
pounds which have organic groups linked directly to 
silicon atoms with carbon-silicon bonds, first were made 
and studied by Friedel, Crofts, and Ladenburg in the 
period 1871 to 1874. They found that other organo 
metallic compounds (such as those of zinc and mer- 
cury) would react with the volatile silicon halides and 
esters to transfer the organic group to silicon. Then, 
in 1885, Polis found that the action of sodium metal 
on a mixture of silicon chloride and certain organic 
chlorides would attach organic groups to the silicon 
more simply and easily. 

\ much greater improvement came in 1904, how- 
ever, when Kipping discovered that the organic com- 
pounds of magnesium, known to chemists as the Grig 
nard reagents, could be used to transfer organic groups 
to silicon. This convenient, easily controlled reaction 
has become the standard laboratory procedure for mak- 
ing organosilicon compounds, and for forty years 
Professor Kipping and his students at the University 
of Nottingham in England have prepared and studied 
a great variety of such materials. Their findings are 
reported in fifty-one papers published by the Chemical 
Society. 

At first, chemists were curious to see ‘what would 
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happen to the familiar organic compounds if some of 
the carbon atoms were replaced by silicon, carbon’s 
neighbor in the “Periodic System.” More recently, 
however, the emphasis has shifted from the substitu 
tion of silicon in organic compounds to the substitution 
of organic groups in silicon oxides and halides. That 
is, instead of inserting a silicon atom in a predomi- 
nantly organic structure (where it produces only a 
small but orderly change), organic groups are being 
inserted in predominantly inorganic silicon oxides 
(where they cause a great change in properties). 

These organosilicon oxides are known as silicones 
because they were first considered analogous to ke 
tones. They are more properly thought of as organic 
substituted sand or quartz, inheriting some of the char 
acteristics of their inorganic and organic parentage 
From these silicone structures, there have been made a 
number of materials, such as resins, varnishes, and 
oils, all heat-resistant polymers in the same way that 
silica itself is polymeric and heat-resistant. 

These varied and useful materials are the products 
of research by a few industrial laboratories which en 
tered the heretofore “academic” field of organosilicon 
research about ten years ago. The General Electric 
Company, for example, began experiments on resins 
containing silicon as impregnants and binders for in- 
organic fibrous materials, seeking a composite insula 
tion which would allow electrical equipment to operate 
at temperatures far above the limit imposed by organic 
insulation, 

From the troublesome “glue-like” silicone polymers 
observed by Professor Kipping, the General Electric 





Silicone rubber can be extruded on standard rub- 


ber tubing machines, as seen here. These strips 
will form gaskets for high temperature use. 
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chemists hawe « eveloped several new and difterent Or 
ganosilicon resins to meet this need of the electrical in 


dustry. Some of the resins have been described in 
six issued patents S. Pat. Nos. 2,258,218 to 2,258, 
222 and also 2,352,974) and two publications (J.4.C.S., 
Vol. 68, 798 and 801, 1941). A system of naming the 


pounds involved in the preparation 


of these resins was recently described (/ Chem Ed, 
Vol. 21, 303, 1944 No other silicon patents have 
been issued. 

\s is often the case, research in so new and unex 
ploited a field has produced some entirely unexpected 
and surprising results. For example, at the Research 
Laboratory of the General Electric Company it was 
found that the action of various organosilicon halides 
on glass, paper and cotton surfaces would render these 
surfaces water repellent to a high degree. Mere ex 
posure of the surfaces to the vapor of methyl chloro- 
silanes suffices to impart a water-repellent film which 
withstands washing, dry cleaning, and even consider- 
able abrasion. Many ceramic insulators in aircraft 
radios are now being treated with this G.E. Dri-Film 
so that when moisture condenses on the insulators it 
will not spread and short-circuit the terminals, thereby 
keeping the radio operative in humid atmosphere. 

In the course of further research on organosilicon 
materials, it was found possible to make silicone oils 
which not only had the stability at high temperature 
which is characteristic of silicones, but also remained 
fluid at very low temperatures. In fact, the change 
of viscosity with temperature is so much less than that 
of ordinary petroleum oils that a single silicone oil 
often will suffice for operation of equipment from 

50° to 400°F. These silicone oils do not swell nat- 
ural rubber nor corrode metals. Their low power 
losses makes them useful also as electrical insulators. 


organosilicon cot 





Here a suicone rubber gasket 1s being applied to 
the lens of a 24-inch Navy searchlight. 
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Properties of Silicone Rubber 


he outstanding characteristic of silicone rubber in 
its present stage of development, according to General 
Electric, is its ability to retain its elastic properties at 
temperatures as low as —60°F. or as high as 575°F. 
It will retain its elasticity for a long time at 392°F. 
and can withstand temperatures as high as 575°F. for 
days. It is estimated that silicone rubber may be used 
at a continuous operating temperature of 302°F. This 
compares with a top operating temperature of 185°F. 
for the natural or synthetic rubbers. This exceptional 
heat resistance feature alone makes silicone rubber an 
unusual elastomer. 

Another advantageous property of the new rubber- 
like material is that of low compression set at high 
temperatures. In addition, it is unaffected by ozone, 
corona and ultraviolet light agents which act as de- 
teriorants on natural and synthetic rubber. In its pres- 
ent state of development, however, it has extremely 
low tensile strength and tear resistance. It is not com- 
patible with GR-S, neoprene, Butyl, Thiokol, Buna N, 
or any of the other types of synthetic rubber currently 
available. 

The silicone rubber molecule has no chemical un 
saturation, and so conventional methods of vulcaniza- 
tion cannot be used. General Electric, however, has 
succeeded in vulcanizing the new rubber by new and 
unconventional methods, although these methods may 
not be disclosed at present. Silicone rubber is handled 
mechanically with standard rubber processing equip- 
ment. It may be compounded with fillers, and many 
of the standard fillers used in normal rubber processing 
may be employed. It may be extruded in standard 
continuous extrusion machines, and can be molded and 
vulcanized in steam-heated presses 


Current Applications 


Developed entirely apart from the government's 
synthetic rubber program, silicone rubber is now being 
manufactured in a pilot plant in the Resin and Insula- 
tion Materials Division of the General Electric Co. at 
Schenectady, N. Y. Its special properties of heat re- 
sistance and low compression set have been used ad- 
vantageously in all applications to date, these applica 
tions all having a direct bearing on the war effort. 

One of the most important uses of silicone rubber at 
present is as a gasket for the turbosuperchargers in 
B-29 bombers. In this device, a turbine drives the 
supercharger which compresses the thin air at great 
altitudes and feeds it to the engines at sea level density. 
Gases from the exhaust, at a temperature well above a 
thousand degrees, are used to drive the turbine, which 
is thus subjected to high temperatures even though 
the air outside may be very cold when the plane is 
lying through the sub-stratosphere. 

The compressor casing of the turbosupercharger is 
stamped from sheet steel and a gasket is needed to seal 
the cover plate over an opening about a foot in di 
ameter. Natural rubber will not provide for a pro- 
tracted period of time the required resiliency over the 
temperature range encountered in this application. One 
synthetic rubber was tried but became hard and brit 
tle after a hundred hours operation at 300°F. In con 
trast, a gasket of silicone rubber, even after oper 
ating continuously for 150 hours, is still soft and can 
be used over again satisfactorily. This is due to its 
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lack ot compression set at high temperatures. Silicone 
rubber can be compressed between metal plates to two- 
thirds its original thickness, held that way for several 
hours at 300 degrees, and, when released, it returns to 
90 percent of its former dimensions. 

Navy searchlights are another important application. 
Used to control the fire of guns at night they must be 
as close as possible to the battery, which subjects them 
to severe jarring every time a gun is fired. To pre- 
vent breakage, the front glass has to be mounted with 
some sort of shock absorber, and the high temperature 
of the electric arc inside requires that it resist heat. 
Formerly asbestos had to be used, since it has the heat 
resistance, even though it lacks resiliency, a necessary 
property of the shock mounting to prevent breakage 
of the glass during gun blast. Any rubber would be 
satisfactory as far as this requirement is concerned, 
but only silicone rubber combines the desired resiliency 
with heat resistance. 

It has also been used in 12-inch signalling search- 
lights for the Navy. Official specifications for the 
gasket material to mount the front door glass and the 
reflector state that “it shall be adequately pliable and 
of sufficient thickness to provide necessary cushioning 
effect, it shall not absorb moisture, it shall be able to 
withstand the temperature variations minus 40°C. to 
plus 170° C. (minus 40° to plus 340°F.) expected 
in service without charring or volatilizing, it shall not 
separate, shrink or become hard and brittle in service, 
it shall be capable of retaining its shape in service.” 
Thus far, silicone rubber is the only material submitted 
that meets these specifications. 


Future Applications 


The raw materials from which silicone rubber is 
made are easily available, and the rubber can be pre- 
pared in a wide variety of physical properties. Some 
types are quite soft, while others are hard. Because 
of its low tensile strength it is not suitable for tires 
ind other products where high tensiles are essential, 
but once this limiting feature is removed its use in 
such products as tires is believed likely, especially be 
ause of its high heat resistance. 

In the printing industry where hot melt inks are 
used silicone rubber rolls should provide outstanding 
improvements over natural or synthetic rubber rolls, 
again due to its extremely high heat resistance. The 
chemical industry with its countless number of high 
temperature reactions using equipment involving the 
use of gaskets will, no doubt, be extremely interested 
in gaskets made with silicone rubber because of its lack 
of compression set at high temperatures. 

Due to the unique properties of silicone rubber many 
other uses may be forecast, such as rubber-covered 
wire and cable, hose connections, and tubing for the 
transfer of high temperature liquids, rubber gloves, 
bushings, and garden hose. 

Closely related to silicone rubber, General Electric 
has also developed silicone resins which have a great 
variety of uses other than for electrical insulation. 
They will be useful for molding and laminating and 
will have all the high temperature resistance of other 
types of silicones. 

For example, in the field of protective coatings no 
paint or enamel except vitreous or porcelain has been 
ible to withstand high temperatures without serious 
hlm failures, such as bad discoloration, cracking, or 
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Dr. James Marsden, of the General Electric Re- 

search Laboratory, demonstrates the use of sili- 

cone rubber gaskets on turbosuperchargers used 
in the B-29 superfortresses. 


brittleness of the film. Enamels can now be made from 
silicone resins which will show no discoloration of 
whites after exposure for hundreds of hours to tem- 
peratures as high as 480°F. These films will also be 
resistant to water, acids, and alkalis. Such finishes 
will, undoubtedly, find many uses as baking enamels 
for refrigerators ; ranges; roasters ; washing machines ; 
radiators ; ducts ; heat exhaust pipes; stacks ; and many 
other uses. 


An Interesting By-Product 


A by-product of the research in silicone rubber is a 
curious material referred to as “bouncing putty.” It 
looks and feels like putty and can be pulled and kneaded 
in the same way. Yet when rolled into a ball and 
dropped on a hard surface it bounces like rubber. <A 
putty ball would just flatten out without bouncing at 
all. 

Scientifically, “bouncing putty’”’ exhibits paradoxical 
properties, for it is both elastic like rubber and plastic 
like putty. Which of these properties it exhibits de- 
pends upon the rate at which stress is applied. When 
rolled into a ball or pulled like taffy the deforming 
forces are applied slowly. Then it is plastic, the ma 
terial flowing from one part of the mass to another. 
But when the ball is dropped and it hits the floor, the 
stress comes suddenly and then it behaves as an elas- 
tic material. Though this combination of properties 
is shown to a slight degree by other materials, sili 
cone putty is the first in which it is so marked and thus 
it offers the opportunity for useful applications of 
these unusual properties. 
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Abstracts of United States Patents on 


the Compounding and Use of Synthetic Rubber 


By FREDERICK MARCHIONNA, M. S. Chem. 


Part Xill 


Wilkinson and Douglas—U. S. Pat. 2,308,342—Jan. 12, 1943. 
Self-Sealing Oil nay (Assigned to Wilkinson Process, 
Led., Federated Malay States). 


A self-sealing flexible pipe for petroleum oils comprises an 
inner coil of cellulose around which there is applied a layer of 
il-resistant pig’s gut. A layer of canvas, bound with strings 
or twine, is wrapped about the gut layer. A cement fron 
natural latex or from synthetic rubber is applied over the 
canvas wrapping, and a layer of “Linatex” (produced as de 
scribed in British Patent 437,928) adhered thereto. In another 
form of the invention, a metal tube core is covered with a 
sheath of oil-resistant neoprene, which is cemented to the layer 
of “Linatex,” followed with a jacket of cellophane and ar 
outer woven or braided metal fabric. When such a pipe is 
pierced by a bullet, the liquid within the pipe will flow through 
the hole, causing the rubber of the “Linatex” layer to swell and 
close the punctured pipe 


Wilkinson and Standen—U. S. Pat. 2,308,343—Jan. 12, 1943. 
Self-Sealing Oil Pipes. (Assigned to Wilkinson Rubber 
Linatex, Ltd., London, England). 


In a modification of U. S. Pat. 2,308,342, the pipe may con 
sist of an extruded tube core from a polyvinyl resin, which 
may have an outside diameter of 34-inch, and a thickness of 
1 mm. This tube core is placed on a mandrel, and a winding 
of a fabric, coated on the inside face with a vinyl resin cement, 
and the outside face with a cement of natural or synthetic 
rubber, wrapped thereabout. A helical winding of a non 
splintering material, such as cellophane, polyvinyl chloride, vul 
canized fiber, etc., is applied over the fabric layer. This is 
followed with a butt-jointed layer of sponge rubber about 
1/10-inch thick, coated on both sides with a rubber cement in a 
volatile solvent. A helical winding of non-metallic stiffening 
material is wound tightly about the sponge rubber, the convo 
lutions of this helix winding being out of register with the 
convolutions of the inner helix windings, so that the inter 
mediate sponge rubber !ayer will assume a corrugated form 
Two layers of “Linatex” are then applied thereover, followed 
by a winding layer of hemp cord, the convolutions of which 
register with those of the helical winding layer over the sponge 
rubber, #0 as to cause corrugation of the “Limatex” layers. An 
outer layer of fabric, which is preferably treated with an oil- 
resistant neoprene coating, is wound helically around the hemp 
cord layer with a lap joint. An external jacket layer of hemp 
rope, treated with a dope, is bonded to the fabric layer. 


Stamberger—U. S. Pat. 2,308,724—Jan. 19, 1943. Dipped 
Rubber Articles. (Assigned to International Latex Corp., 
Dover, Del.). 

Dipped articles having layers with different characteristics 
are obtained b, dipping a form alternatively in a bath of natu- 
ral latex and « latex from polychloroprene, polymethyl buta- 
diene, polyethylene polysulfide, etc. The process can be used 


to manufacture baby pants, facial masks, bathing caps, girdles, 
capes, finger cots, gloves, inflatable toys, etc. The compounded 
latices may be: (A) 100 parts of natural latex, 2 parts of zinc 
oxide, 1.5 parts of sulfur, 1 part of accelerator, with small 
quantities of stabilizer, thickener, etc.; (B) 100 parts of poly 
chloroprene, 5 parts of zinc oxide, 2 parts of sulfur, 1 part of 
an accelerator, and stabilizer, thickener, etc. The desired ar 
ticle may be produced by dipping the proper form alternately 
in A and B or B, A, and B, when it is desired to obtain a 
film deposit of natural latex rubber sandwiched between neo 
prene films, so as to produce articles which will be oilproof 
and resistant to heat. Or the mold may be immersed first in a 
coagulant consisting of 10% solution of calcium chloride in 
equal quantities of acetone and methyl alcohol, and then dipped 
alternately in latex A, coagulant, latex B, and coagulant again 
Both of the above latices may be rendered heat-sensitive by 
adding a divalent metal salt of calcium, zinc, etc., to the latex, 
in which case the dipping mold may be heated to the critical 
temperature of coagulation of the latex before dipping in the 
latex. To illustrate, an aluminum mold for making gloves is 
dipped first in the coagulant bath, and after evaporation of the 
solvent it is immersed in or sprayed with latex A to form a 
deposit of the required thickness, and then air dried at 50° t 
60° C. for 4 minutes to 2 hours. It is then dipped in the 
neoprene latex to form a deposit of the desired thickness which 
is heat dried at 60° C. for one-half to one hour, and cured 
at 120° C. for one-half hour or at 100° C. for one hour. 


Benner—U. S. Pat. 2,309,819—Feb. 2, 1943. Glass Grinding 
and Polishing. (Assigned to the Carborundum Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y.). 


The cast iron runners previously used in the operation of 
grinding and polishing glass plates are replaced wholly or in 
part with resilient pads from felted fibers of sisal, jute, manila, 
etc., which are impregnated with a dispersion of natural or 
butadiene rubber. The pads, however, may be made from an 
interpolymer of butadiene with styrene or acrylic nitrile, or 
from a polychloroprene. These pads, whether made from fiber 
felts impregnated with rubber, or from butadiene-styrene or 
butadiene-acrylic nitrile interpolymers, or from polychloroprene 
are attached to the bottom of the large vertical spindle em- 
ployed in grinding and polishing of glass by means of a 
Vulcalock cement, which is made from a cyclized rubber ob 
tained by treating rubber with sulfuric acid, sulfonic acids, etc 
as described in U. S. Pat. 1,605,180. It is preferable to employ 
polishing pads having different degrees of hardness. This is 
accomplished by varying the composition of the rubber or buta 
diene interpolymers matrix by the use of the required type of 
carbon black. The pads can be in the form of circular disks 
In the use of these pads, abrasive powders of 40 to 100 mesh 
are distributed over the glass plate to be polished, and the pads 
then caused to rotate in contact with the abrasive-covered glass 
surface, whereby the abrasive is impelled into grinding and 
polishing rubbing action with the glass. 
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Lightbown and McNab—U. S. Pat. 2,310,449—Feb. 9, 1943. 
Preserving Rubber. (Assigned to Jasco, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.). 


Natural rubber or synthetic rubber from butadiene polymers 
and interpolymers are preserved against the deteriorating effects 
of light, air, etc., by incorporating into the solid rubber or in 
the latex a small quantity of ether having the general formula 


| Nicaea 
| 


— 
hk’ ”" 


in which R is an alkyl group, having from 4 to 8 carbon 
atoms, M is a metal from Group II of the periodic table, and 
X is an integer from 1 to 4. Such ethers include thio ethers 
of tertiary amyl sodium phenolate, zinc salt of diamyl dihydroxy 
diphenyl sulfide, etc. Other anti-oxidants which may be used 
are thiophenols, phenols, alkyl thio phenols, etc. From 1 to 5% 
of these compounds added to polybutadiene, polychloroprene, or 
interpolymers of butadiene with acrylic nitrile, isobutylene, etc., 
will give to the polymer better aging quality. In one example, 
an interpolymer from 80 parts of isobutylene and 20 parts of 
butadiene produced at —97° C., in the presence of aluminum 
chloride, is compounded with 20% of a reinforcing gas black, 
55% of a semi-reinforcing gas black, 5% of zinc oxide, 3% 
of zinc stearate, 2% of sulfur, 1% of tetramethyl thiuram 
disulfide, and 0.5% of the magnesium salt of the thio ether of 
tertiary amyl phenol, or 1% of the thio ether of tertiary amyl 
zinc phenolate, and the mix cured at 155° C. The flexing 
quality of the vulcanizate is found to be unusually high. 


Snyder—U. S. Pat. 2,311,284—Feb. 16, 1943. Plastic Prod- 
ucts. (Assigned to Liatex Corp., New York, N. Y.). 


Plastic products which are resistant to acids, alkalies, water, 
alcohol, hydrocarbon solvents, ether, acetone, carbon tetra- 
chloride, etc., are obtained by mixing two or more of the fol- 
lowing ingredients: (A) a Thiokol as described in U. S. Pat. 
1,890,191; (B) a sulfur dichlorhydrin plastic made by reacting 
glycerol dichlorhydrin with an alkali polysulfide as disclosed in 
U. S. Pat. 2,026,875; (C) polymerized 2-chloro butadiene-1.3 
known as neoprene; (D) ozokerite wax; (E) sulfur. All of 
these five substances may be used to form the plastic product, 
employing 200 parts of (A); 25 to 100 parts of (B); 25 to 100 
parts of (C); 1 to 8 parts of (D); and 10 to 300 parts of (E). 
The following examples are given: 

(1) 1 part of ozokerite wax is milled with 25 to 200 parts 
of Thiokol for 1 to 2 hours at about 150° to 300° F. to obtain 
a Thiokol plastic which is resistant even to concentrated nitric 
acid. The Thiokol in this example may be replaced with a 
corresponding quantity of sulfur dichlorhydrin plastic, with or 
without sulfur up to 75%. 

(II) From 5 to 95% of Thiokol are combined with 95 to 5% 
of sulfur dichlorhydrin plastic, with or without 0.5 to 4% of 
ozokerite wax and/or up to about 60% of sulfur. 

(III) From 10 to 50% of sulfur dichlorhydrin plastic is 
milled- with Thiokol. When up to about 25% of neoprene 
is added to this mixture there will be obtained a plastic ma- 
terial that will retain the general properties of Thiokol but has 
little “cold flow” quality. 


Thomas and Sparks—U. S. Pat. 2,311,308—Feb. 16, 1943. 
Corrosion-Proof Liner. (Assigned to Jasco, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.). 


A material particularly suitable for lining or coating con- 
tainers, ducts, handling equipment for corrosive fluids, etc., is 
produced from an interpolymer containing 70 to 90% of poly- 
isobutylene and 30 to 10% of a butadiene hydrocarbon, and 
obtained at temperatures between —50° to —150° C. with 
aluminum chloride, boron trifluoride, titanium tetrachloride, 
etc., dissolved in ethyl chloride. About 100 parts of this 
interpolymer are mixed with 5 parts of clay, 4 parts of sulfur, 
3 parts of mercaptobenzothiazole, 1 part of zinc dimethyl 
dithiocarbamate, 1 part of phenyl beta-naphthylamine, and 1 
part of stearic acid. The amount of clay, however, can be in- 
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creased up to 200 parts, and a suitable quantity of carbon black 
may be incorporated. The compounded interpolymer may be 
rolled into a sheet of the desired thickness, and joined to the 
inner surface of a metal container by means of an adhesive 
cement from a solution of the compounded mixture described. 
The composite structure is then vulcanized at 150° to 160° C. 
for about 1 hour to effect an inseparable bond of the liner to 
the metal. The above compounded mixture, or similar com- 
pounded mixes containing the Butyl rubber, may be extruded 
into a tube smaller than the tube to be lined, placed within the 
tube, and expanded against the metal tube by gaseous pressure 
and heat, thereby securely bonding the Butyl rubber tube to the 
metal tube, and vulcanizing the article. Metal cans used for 
packing fruits, drums for alkali liquids, or for shipping caustic 
alkali hydroxides, conduits for conveying or for storing sulfur 
trioxide, sulfur dioxide, hydrochloric acid, acetic acid, etc., 
may be lined with the Butyl rubber. Battery boxes may be 
covered on the inside and the outside with the vulcanizable 
polymerized isobutylene-butadiene interpolymer. Centrifugal 
pumps, impellers for the handling of acids and alkalies, etc., 
may be lined with the interpolymer. When the Butyl rubber 
is compounded with copper powder, copper pigments, etc., 
it may be used for coating ships’ bottoms to render them 
resistant to salt water and marine growth and animals 


Youmans and Lamela—U. S, Pat. 2,312,058—Feb. 13, 1943. 
Electrical Insulation. (Assigned to the Okonite Co., Pas- 
saic, N, J.). 

An outer covering for conductor wires which have been 
covered with an electrically insulating material consists of a 
strip of polychloroprene wrapped around the insulating layer 
so as to protect the insulating material, which is of rubber, 
from the deteriorating effects of air, light, corona discharges, 
etc. A suitable mixture for the purpose may comprise 50 to 60 
parts of a plastic polychloroprene, 2 to 6 parts of light mag- 
nesia, up to 3 parts of rosin, 9 to 4 parts of factice, 10 to 20 
parts of a carbon black, up to 20 parts of an inert filler, up to 
5 parts of a softening oil, with 1 to 6 parts of a solid plasti- 
cizer, 2.6 parts of zinc oxide, 1 part of sulfur, and up to 2 
parts of an accelerator. This mixture is first milled, and then 
calendered upon a tin sheet previously coated with a thin film 
of shellac, causing a temporary adherence of the polychloro- 
prene to the metal. Strips of the required width are cut from 
this sheet, stripped off from the tin base support, and wound 
helically about the insulated conductor with several serving 
layers to form a covering of the required thickness which is 
cured into a dense, smooth and polished surface sheath. 


Sarbach—U. S, Pat. 2,312,362—Mar. 2, 1943. Tacky Perbu- 
nan Products. (Assigned to B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio). 

Synthetic rubber from butadiene and particularly interpoly- 
mers of butadiene with acrylic nitrile have little or no tacki- 
ness at all. Hence, it is very difficult to laminate layers of 
such products. Good adhesion, however, may be obtained by 
applying to the surface of such interpolymers a coating frum 
a substituted naphthalene containing at least one benzyl radical 
attached to a nuclear carbon atom of the naphthalene. Such 
compounds include 1l-methyl 2-benzyl naphthalene, 1-ethyl 
2-benzyl naphthalene, 1-n-propyl-4-benzyl naphthalene, 2-n- 
butyl-6-benzyl naphthalene, 1-benzyl-2,6-dimethyl naphthalene, 
1-benzyl-2,6-diamyl naphthalene, 1,2-dibenzyl-6-butyl taphtha- 
lene, 1,4-diamyl-4,6-dibenzyl naphthalene, etc. Preferably, these 
tackifiers are dissolved in a solvent, such as acetune, methyl 
ethyl ketone, ethyl acetate, isopropyl alcohol, chloroform, 
ethylene dichloride, isopropyl alcohol, etc., to form 10 to 30% 
solutions. Thus, 10 parts of amyl benzy! naphthalene are dis- 
solved in 100 parts of ethylene dichloride, and the solution ap- 
plied over the surface of an interpolymer from 55 parts of 
butadiene and 45 parts of acrylic nitrile whose surfaces have 
been preferably roughened with a wire brush before, or even 
after, the coating has been applied. Several such coated sheets, 
after having been allowed to dry, are pressed together to obtain 
a good bond between them. Solutions of the above naphthalene 
compounds in concentrations above 30% do not function as 
tackifiers. 
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Earle—U. S. Pat. 2,313,039—Mar. 9, 1943. Polychloroprene 
Cements. (Assigned to Union Bay State Co. Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 


In a method of preparing a liquid adhesive cement of poly- 
chloroprene, unplasticized Neoprene GN is worked in toluol or 
other solvent which contains a small quantity of morpholine 
or other material which has a sufficient plasticizing eftect on 
the polychloroprene, whereby the latter is conditioned and dis- 
solved readily in the toluol. Carbon tetrachloride, trichlor- 
ethylene, etc., may be substituted for the toluol as solvent. A 
typical adhesive cement composition may comprise 1.5 pounds 
of unplasticized polychloroprene, 1/32 ounce of morpholine, 
and one gallon of carbon tetrachloride. Instead of neoprene, 
a Buna N-type synthetic rubber or a Thiokol composition may 
be used as the base for the cement. 


Fryling—U. S. Pat. 2,313,233—Mar. 9, 1943. Plasticized Buta- 
diene Polymers. (Assigned to B, F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 


Ohio). 

Soft polymers f1 butadiene, isoprene, piperylene, chloro 
prene, or interpolymers thereof, with a compound having the 
structure 

CH; ( 
in which one of the dangling valences is attached to an electron 
attracting group, are obtained by carrying the reaction in the 
presence of a small quantity of diazo-amino benzene. One 
such polymer in the form of latex is obtained by mixing 70 
parts of butadiene with 30 parts of styrene, or 75 parts ot 


dimethyl butadiene with 25 parts of acrylic nitrile, dispersing 
the mixture in 100 parts of water containing 5% of sodium 
palmitate and during or after polymerization adding 1.5 parts 
of diazo-amino xylene which acts as a plasticizer and as a 
catalyst of polymerization. The resulting latex may be coagu 
lated, but it is preferably used for making dipped articles o1 


as coating and impregnating bases 


Gavitt—U,. S. Pat. 2,313,234—Mar. 9, 1943. Tinsel Cord. 
(Assigned to Gavitt Mfg. Co., Brookfield, Mass.). 


\ tinsel cord particularly adapted for acoustic instruments, 
such as the ear microphones used by persons that are hard of 
hearing, comprises a plurality of tinsel strands which are em 
bedded in a covering of polychloroprene which is resistant to 
perspiration. The strands are composed preferably of a core 
of nylon fiber. A solid copper wire is plated with silver, rolled 
into a flat ribbon and wrapped helically about the nylon core, 
and then twisted into a cord. A tube of neoprene is then ex 
truded over the strands assembly in such a way that it will 
permeate through all the twisted strands, embedding the nylon 
in the polychloroprene. The neoprene cover is finally treated 
with an insulating wax coating, such as ceresine wax, pe 
troleum waxes, etc. A braid is then placed upon the cord so 
covered. The whole assembly is then passed through a steam 
bath which causes the braid to absorb the wax, and cause the 
latter to penetrate the interstices of the braid, producing a 


wear-resistant tinsel cord 


Kellogg and Lightbown—U. S. Pat. 2,313,945—March 16, 
1943. Preserving Rubbers, (Assigned to Jasco, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.). 


Natural rubber or elastic products obtained by polymerizing 
butadiene, isoprene, etc., or by interpolymerizing such a diolefine 
with styrene, isobutylene, acrylic nitrile, etc., can be preserved 
against the deteriorating effects of light and air by incorporating 
a small quantity of an organic isothiocyanate having the general 
formula R—(NCS)n in which R is an alkyl, aryl, alycyclic, 
or alkylated cyclic compound, and n is 1 or 2. Such com- 
pounds include the ethyl hexyl, hexyl isoheptyl, phenyl, 
naphthyl, benzyl, para-oxyphenyl, toluyl, toluylene, diamino 
diphenyl, 4-isopropoxydiphenyl, amino diphenyl, etc. This anti- 
oxidant can be incorporated in the crude polymer or in the 
latex 





Strother—U. S. Pat, 2,316,371—April 13, 1943. Thermoplas- 
tic Polymers. (Assigned to Carbide and Carbon Chemical 
Corp., New York, N. Y.). 

Thermoplastic compositions which fuse at low temperature, 
and can be applied, in fused form, on surfaces to be coated, 
comprise a thermoplastic polymer which may be from a viny! 
ester, vinyl ether, vinyl ketone, vinyl acetal, or from butadiene, 
isoprene, acrylic or methacrylic acid ester, etc., and a quantity 
of a pyrone or pyronone compound which is insufficient to form 
a fluid solution when the mixture is heated at high temperatures. 
The pyronone may be formed by the dimerization of a di 
ketone, as described in U. S. Patent 2,229,204, which includes 
dimethyl pyrone, diethyl pyrone, 6-methyl-3-aceto pyronone, 
dihydro acetic acid, etc. The polymer and pyronone compound 
may be combined in equal quantities, but it is preferred to use 
a lesser quantity of the pyrone or pyronone. Thus, a good 
adhesive may be obtained by mixing 30 parts of dihydro acetic 
acid with 70 parts of polyisoprene, polybutadiene, or polyvinyl 
acetate, or by mixing 50 parts of each of a polybutadiene or 
polystyrene with the pyronone. The mixture may then be 
applied onto leather, rubber, cork, glass, or other bases by 
heating the mass to its fusion temperature of 100° to 135° ¢ 
to fuse the mixture and form an adherent coating. A simila 
coated base may then be superposed and pressed into an in 
separable composite article, or the mixture may be applied to 
two similar or different bases, and the coated surfaces then 
contacted and pressed together and heated at sufficiently higl 
temperature to fuse the mass and cause the layers to be perma 


nently joined 


Garvey—U, S. Pat. 2,316,949—April 20, 1943. Plasticized 
Butadiene Interpolymers. (Assigned to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio). 

Polybutadiene, polyisoprene, interpolymers of butadiene with 
acrylic nitrile, methacrylic nitrile, styrene, vinyl naphthalene, or 
methyl methacrylate, etc., are plasticized by incorporating a 
small quantity of an aryl mercaptan or thiophenol with the 
polymer, either by milling or by adding a solution or dispersion 
in the latex before it is coagulated. This plasticizer may be 
also first worked with compounding fillers, and then milled 
with the solid polymer. When from 1 to 5% of the plasticizer 
is added to the synthetic polymeric latex, it is desirable to 
allow such a latex to age from 4 to 24 hours before it is 
coagulated. It is found that when the polymer containing the 
plasticizer is masticated, the plasticity increases with the milling 
time, up to a certain maximum, when the milling temperature 
is constant; but continued milling after this effects no further 
plastification. The optimum temperature of milling is one 
above 200° F. These plasticizers have the general formula 
RSH in which R is phenyl, tolyl, xylyl, cumyl naphthyl, xenyl 
naphthyl, anthracyl, etc., and includes thiophenols, thiocresols, 
thioxylenols, thioresorcinols, etc. In one example, approxi- 
mately 2% of thio beta-naphthol is added to an interpolymer 
from 75 parts of butadiene and 25 parts of acrylic nitrile in the 
form of 25% latex. This composition is allowed to stand for 
18 hours and then coagulated to obtain a solid polymer which 
is soft and plastic and in which gas black is easily dispersed 
luring milling. The interpolymer containing the thio phenol is 
masticated for 15 minutes at temperatures of 170° F., 250° F., 
and 320° F., respectively, to obtain a plasticity much higher 
than the control without plasticizer 


(To Be Continued ) 
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E are not among those 
who look for an early 
complete collapse of the 
machine 


Rubber and 
Reconversion 


German military 
or who are already cheer- 
We do not regard 
statements issued by our military leaders to the effect 
that there is still a good deal of hard, terrific fighting 
ihead and much blood to be spilled before victory is 


ing the end of the European war. 


a 


ours in Europe as so much propaganda designed to 
maintain necessary war production but rather as hard, 
Victory will 
Nevertheless, 


cold, cruel facts which must be faced. 
be ours, but the date is unpredictable. 
in the best interests of economics and for the good of 
the country reconversion for tomorrow must be con 
sidered today. 

With the inevitable defeat of Germany, the require 
ments of the procurement agencies for materiel and 
supplies will be reduced between 40 and 50 percent. 
James F. Byrnes, director of war mobilization, favors 
the smaller percentage. In other official quarters it is 
estimated that plants now producing at least 40 percent 
of our war goods can be freed within three months 
after the fall of Germany for the manufacture of 
civilian goods. It is further estimated that more than 
4,000,000 war workers will be made available in that 
time for the production of civilian goods. These are 
imposing hgures. 

Where does the rubber industry stand in the recon- 
version problem? Fully as much as any other, the 
rubber industry has been completely converted to the 
production of military goods and those essential rubber 
items necessary to maintain transportation and produc- 
tion of non-rubber military needs. There is not a 
single rubber factory in operation today which does not 
produce either war goods or essential civilian products. 


For a long period the problem of raw materials supply 
was the basic headache of the industry, but today sup- 
plies are easier and rapidly approaching the point of 
surplus. 
[t must be remembered that the fall of Germany will 
ean that only one phase of our global war is finished. 
ipan, despite the recent victories in the Pacific and the 






invasion of the Philippines, will still be an obstinate 
foe. The task of the Navy, for instance, will be just 
as great, if not greater, following the surrender of 
Germany. The Maritime Commission, too, will have 
a tremendous task to perform in the Pacific. Although 
the bulk of military rubber goods goes to the Army, 
a sizable amount reaches the Navy and the Maritime 
Commission, and the needs of these two forces will be 
increased not lowered with the defeat of Germany. Air 
equipment, too, will be in greater demand. 

Over and above continued production of military 
items, the rubber industry, as recently pointed out by 
John W. Thomas, chairman and chief executive of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., should show amazing 
resilience in reconverting to peacetime production: It 
should make the transition in terms of weeks instead of 
the months required by most heavy industries. Al 
though some equipment changes will be necessary, they 
are minor as compared to the complete changeovers 
which many non-rubber manufacturers will have to 
make. It must be remembered that the rubber indus 
try spent some $75,000,000 of its own funds for war- 
time expansion. Thus, when the war ends, the indus- 
try will not only have a backlog of orders assuring it of 
large volume for several years, but the men and ma- 
chines to fill these orders. Mr. Thomas feels that 
“rubber is in a position to make a quicker reconversion 
than any other finished goods industry which has made 
an equal contribution to the war effort.” 

The basic reason reconversion will come easy to the 
rubber industry is of course the fact that its wartime 
products are greatly similar to its peacetime products. 
Tires for military use, for example, are still tires. Al- 
though the compounding method changes, the same 
basic equipment is used. For molded goods, the molds 
change but the equipment remains the same. For 
proofed goods, the materials and process differ but the 
same machinery is utilized. And so on down the line 
of rubber products almost without exception. From 
the standpoint of economics, rubber’s quick switch 
from military production carries assurance of almost 
uninterrupted employment for its thousands of work- 


ers. 
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NEOPRENE ALLOCATION CONTROL IS REMOVED 
IN LATEST REVISION OF RUBBER ORDER R-I 





ARIOUS types of neoprene have been removed from allocation con- 
trol and may now be consumed without limitation as to amount in 
any permitted product, according to the latest revision of Rubber 


Order R-l. 


The revision, which incorporates all the amendments 


issued since the last revision, is officially known as Rubber Order R-1, 


as Amended November 9, 1944. 


In addition to removal of allocation, 


one type of neoprene (GR-M) has been made subject to spot authoriza- 


tion by W PB field offices for non-permitted products. 


It was stressed, 


however, that authorization in such cases will not be granted if pro- 
duction in any way interferes with war production or the production of 


essential civilian goods. 


Labor and facilities to manufacture must be 


available to the applicant and not required for more essential purposes. 


Several other changes, some of a 
technical nature, were made in the re- 
vised order. Among these were the 
following 

Veteran’s Administration requirements 
have been included in exceptions previ 
ously limited to the Army, Navy and the 
United States Maritime Commission. 

Some special military items have been 
added to the permitted product list. The 
most important of these are sponge mat- 
tresses and cushions for aircraft and 
submarine use, breathing bags for sub- 
marine lung and breathing 
apparatus. 

Consumption of Butyl is now per- 
mitted in the manufacture of truck and 
bus tubes, size 8.25-16 through 9.00-24 
government and 


oxveen 


inclusive, for both 
civilian orders 


Tire Situation Still Improving 

The situation in the production of 
heavy-duty tires continues to improve 
with all signs pointing to the fact that 
the tire manufacturing industry has ac- 
complished the near-impossible by meet- 
ing the Army’s demand for a 30% in- 
crease in heavy-duty tires made several 
months ago. There is still no possibility, 
however, that the industry will produce 
more than 18,000,000 units for essential 
civilian use this year. 

According to a report issued by the 
Army Ordnance Headquarters in Cleve- 
land on October 31, almost $1,000,000 
worth of tires and tubes made almost 
entirely in Akron is now being shipped 
daily from the Cleveland district. The 
report indicated that more than 1,500,000 
tires and tubes were produced in the 
Cleveland district during the third quar- 
ter of the current year and stated that 
the need for heavier types of tires is 
revealed in the fact that “while unit 
volume has increased approximately 10%, 
the volume by weight is 15%.” 








The report also revealed that produc- 
tion in the Cleveland district for the 
third quarter of the year included over 
750 tons of camelback and other types 
of tire repair materials, practically all of 
which were sent to overseas tire repair 
depots which have been set up as part 
of a broad conservation program to 
combat the military tire shortage. 

Stating that actual grounding of air- 
craft and stalling of ground combat 
vehicles is seriously threatened by the 
tire shortage, the Army Technical Serv- 
ice Command at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, has announced a new rubber con- 
servation program. The backbone of 
this program, it was explained, was the 
intensive training of A.A.F. and Navy 
officers in cooperation with the large 
rubber companies. (Eprror’s Note: De- 
tails of this program will be found in 
our previous issue.) 

Considerable loss of production time 
due to wartime accidents and illness in 
critical war industries, including that of 
tire manufacture, was furnished by the 
U. S. Department of Labor, WMC and 
WPB in a report issued on November 6. 
It was estimated that in the tire manu- 
facturing field 2549 days were lost in 
1943 per 1,000 workers, such loss includ- 
ing standard time charges for deaths 
and permanent impairments and disabling 
work accidents. The tire industry had 
an injury frequency rate of 14.5 in 1943 
as compared with an all-manufacturing 
frequency rate of 20. 


Increase Tire Cord Production 


Increased production of tire cord and 
fabric in the face of a slight but steady 
decline in employment was attributed to 
improved labor utilization as well as 
transfer of workers within the plants 
by the War Manpower Commission in 


a statement issued on October 25. Dur 
ing the month of August, rayon output 
increased by 2,800,000 pounds to 10, 
900,000 pounds, and cotton production 
was increased by 2,000,000 pounds t 
19,100,000 pounds, while nylon fell off 
200,000 pounds, to a total of 600,006 
pounds. 

In the same period, employment in 30 
tire cord twisting and weaving plants 
fell off 2% to 33,900 workers. The 
industry will require 5,500 additional 
workers by March, 1945, if its present 
production plans, which call for ; 
monthly output reaching 31,300,000 
pounds by December, are to be realized 

Employment on September 1 in 10 of 
the principal plants producing high 
tenacity rayon yarn totaled 27,425, ar 
increase of 316 over August 1 and 952 
over July 1. Although production con 
tinues to improve, estimates indicate a 
need for 1,800 workers by November |! 
and 1,100 more by next March 1 

Some price relief was provided for 
manufacturers of 1100 denier high 
tenacity rayon yarns which are subject 
to WPB production orders. On Sep 
tember 28, OPA issued Amendment No 
6 to M.P.R. 167 which provides a method 
for filing applications for an adjust 
ment in the maximum price of such 
yarn. Five producers are currently sub 
ject to the WPB production orders cov 
ering the manufacture of this yarn. 


Export Decision Still Pending 


As a result of strong protests regis 
tered by exporters of rubber products, 
the Rubber Reserve Company last month 
agreed to postpone the effective date of 
the new arrangement covering the ex 
port of rubber products under which 
exporters of natural and synthetic rub 
ber products made with natural or syn 
thetic rubber secured from Rubber Re 
serve would be required to reimburse 
Rubber Reserve 17'4c per lb. on all such 
finished products shipped abroad. Ref 
erence to this postponement was briefly 
made in our last issue. 

At this writing no additional action 
has yet been taken in this connection 
Under date of October 18, Rubber Re 
serve issued Circular No. 31 in which it 
stated that as a result of discussions 
between representatives of the rubber 
manufacturing industry and those of the 
government agencies involved, it has been 
decided that the effective date of the new 
control arrangement “shall be tempora 
rily postponed until further notice pend 
ing certain necessary readjustments i 
such arrangement.” According to the 
Rubber Reserve circular, the contro 
arrangement, as so readjusted, will be 
made effective as of a future date to be 
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announced at the time the readjusted 
arrangement is announced. It was indi- 
cated that such date will be late enough 
to permit full compliance by all com- 
panies affected by the order. 

In order to get a clear picture of how 
the new arrangement on exports will 
affect the rubber manufacturing indus- 
try, the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has appointed a special committee to 
ileal with this subject and has mailed 


questionnaires to the manufacturers in 
an effort to secure statistics from the 
standpoint of both the value of exports 
and total poundage consumed covering 
domestically produced exports for civil- 
ian purposes for the first six months of 
the current year. These statistics and 
additional information being gathered by 
the special RMA committee will be pre- 
sented to the government agencies as 
soon as possible. 


NEW TYPES OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER MADE AVAILABLE BY RUBBER RESERVE 


Limited distribution to rubber manu- 
facturers of several special types of syn- 
thetic rubber was announced by the Rub- 
ber Reserve Co. with the issuance of 
Circular No. 30 on October 23, these 
special synthetics being desigrated re- 
spectively GR-A, GR-S-Black-1 and GR- 
M-10. 

GR-A is a special-purpose synthetic 
rubber of the butadiene-acrylonitrile 
copolymer type (Buna N) which is now 
being produced in the government-owned 
plant at Louisville operated by Good- 
rich. It will be sold at prices of 50c 
per Ib. plus a uniform freight charge 
of “ec per lb. for carload lots; 50c per 
lb. plus a uniform freight charge of Ic 
per Ib. for less than carload lots; and 
65c per Ib. plus Ic per Ib. freight charge 
for small broken lot shipments consisting 
of less than one standard 65-70 Ib. pack- 
age. Requests to use GR-A must be 
made to the Rubber Bureau, WPB, and 
permission to purchase to Rubber Re- 
serve. 

GR-S-Black-1 is a special grade of 
GR-S containing carbon black which is 
being produced in certain government- 
owned copolymer plants and consists of 
50 parts of EPC black combined with 
100 parts of standard GR-S. This rub- 
ber will be sold by Rubber Reserve at 
14%c per Ib. plus uniform freight 
charges, such price reflecting the estab- 
lished price of 18%c per lb. for the 
standard GR-S content plus the cost of 
the carbon black and the cost of special 
processing. Purchase requests should 
be made to Rubber Reserve. 

GR-M-10 is a special grade of neo- 
prene containing an anti-oxidant now 
being produced by DuPont at the gov- 
ernment-owned plant in Louisville and 
which is similar to Neoprene Type GNA, 
heretofore produced and sold by DuPont 
on its own. It will be sold by Rubber 
Reserve at the established price for 
standard GR-M, which is 20%c per Ib. 
plus freight. Purchase requests should 
be made to Rubber Reserve. 

Circular No. 30 also indicated that the 
Committee on Specifications for Syn- 
thetic Rubbers has approved standard 
pecifications for GR-I (Butyl) and 
hese specifications have been established 

Rubber Reserve in the government- 
owned plants. All GR-I sold by Rubber 
eserve after November 1 will be on the 
basis of these specifications, copies of 
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which can be secured on direct request 
to the Rubber Reserve Co., Washington, 
Ex 


Special Grades of GR-I 


A number of special grades of GR-I 
have been established by Rubber Re- 
serve and have been given the following 
designations : 

GR-I-50P: This grade is the same as 
standard GR-I but it is produced by 
plastication of a high viscosity GR-I 
with RPA #3. 

GR-I-40: This grade has a Mooney 
viscosity between 30 and 40 (as compared 
with a Mooney viscosity for standard 
GR-I between 40 and 50). It otherwise 
conforms to the specification for stand- 
ard GR-I in every respect. 

GR-I-40P: This grade is the same as 
GR-I-40 but it is produced by plastica- 
tion of a high viscosity GR-I with RPA 
# 3. 

GR-I-60: This grade has a Mooney 
viscosity between 50 and 60. It other- 
wise conforms to the specification for 
standard GR-I in every respect. 

GR-I-60P: This grade is the same as 
GR-I-60 but it is produced by plasti- 
cation of a high viscosity GR-I with 
RPA #3. 

GR-I-70: This grade has a Mooney 
viscosity above 60 and is intended for 
specialty purposes where a high vis- 
cosity is required. 

All of these special grades of GR-I 
will be sold by Rubber Reserve at a price 
of 15%c per lb., which is the established 
price for standard GR-I, plus uniform 
freight charges specified in previous 
regulations. Permission to consume as 
well as purchase these special grades 
must be secured from Rubber Reserve. 


Clean-up Material Available 


Because the various copolymer plants 
now producing GR-S and GR-I for the 
account of Rubber Reserve have been 
accumulating certain plant clean-up 
material, such as tank cleanings, floor 
sweepings, dryer drippings, etc., Rubber 
Reserve has determined to sell GR-S 
clean-up materials at a special price of 
16.65c per lb., which represents a 10% 
reduction from the regular price of 18%4c 
per Ib. for GR-S, and GR-I clean-up 
materials at the special price of 13.95c 
per Ib., representing a 10% reduction in 


the established price of 15%c per Ib. for 
GR-I. The price of 13.95c¢ per lb. for 
GR-I clean-up materials covers strained 
material but a quantity of material from 
which foreign matter has not been com- 
pletely removed and the plasticity of 
which varies has been offered on an 
“as is” basis for only 10c per Ib. 

On October 23 Rubber Reserve also 
issued Circular No. 32 which specifies 
that effective with the sale of GR-M 
and GR-M-10 for delivery during’ the 
month of December, requests for per- 
mission to purchase these materials 
should be addressed to Rubber Reserve 
instead of to the Rubber Bureau, WPB, 
as before. Form requests for permission 
to consume these materials (WPB 3662) 
and for permission to purchase (WPB 
3682) are no longer required. A sample 
letter covering requests for permission 
to purchase and consume GR-M and GR- 
M-10 has been prepared by Rubber Re- 
serve and may be secured on request 
to that agency. 

The method of submitting claims for 
quality or weight adjustment on syn- 
thetic rubber shipments has been revised 
by Rubber Reserve. These revisions are 
contained in Circular No. 33, which was 
issued on October 21, copies of which 
may be secured on request. 


Continued Control Foreseen 


All of the synthetic rubber plants 
operated in behalf of the government, 
including the laboratory and pilot plant 
in Akron which is operated by the Uni- 
versity of Akron for the Rubber Re- 
serve Co., were included in the “briefa- 
log” covering government-owned plants 
which was issued on October 16 by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
This “briefalog” contained an advance 
listing of 973 government-owned plants 
and plant sites for which DPC will 
begin negotiations for sale or lease as 
soon as they are declared surplus. 

Because the publication of this mate- 
rial resulted in widespread absenteeism 
in practically all government-owned 
plants, especially some of the copolymer 
plants, the RFC immediately issued a 
statement to the effect that the listing 
of any plant did not necessarily indi- 
cate that such a plant was considered 
surplus at the moment and that the list 
was issued simply to aid manufacturers 
in formulating post-war plans. 

The feeling in the rubber field is that 
the war-born synthetic rubber industry 
will remain under Federal control for 
several years to come. Putting the syn- 
thetic rubber plants on the market, it was 
emphasized, is simply a routine process 
that the government must follow in the 
liquidation of the war industry program. 


Butadiene Situation Improved 


The national grain beverage distillers 
have been advised by WPB that their 
facilities will not be required for making 
industrial alcohol in January although 
they will return to industrial alcohol 
production in February. The Januarv 
release is possible because of a reduction 
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in the requirements of alcohol for syn 
thetic rubber during the fourth quartet: 
of the current year, largely because the 
plants producing butadiene from petro 
leum are now approaching their rated 
capacities 

These plants have been restricted to 
low production rates in recent months 
because the butylenes used as raw mate 
ria! were partially diverted to the pro 
duction of high octane aviation gasoline 
It is understood that industrial alcohol 
requirements for the synthetic rubber 
program have been cut to 22,000,000 
gallons a month from the previous level 
of 30,000,000 wzallons 

On November 9, the 
tillers Corporation issued a_ statement 


Schenley Dis 


indicating that war alcohol shipments 
from its 14 converted beverage distill 
2.794.586 gallons 
during September, which in terms of 
butadiene needed for making synthetic 
rubber advanced the company’s total pro 
duction to date to approximately 712% 
of the natural rubber produced in 1940 
In all, Schenley has produced 80,672,173 
gallons of war alcohol to date. 

The Houston, Texas, plant of Sinclair 
Rubber, Inc., a subsidiary of the Sinclair 
Refining Company, is reported to have 


ng plants amounted to 


established a record output of 175 tons 
of butadiene daily since November 1, 
approximately 25% above rated capacity 
of the plant, which is 50,000 short tons 
of butadiene per year 


SPECIAL PRICING FORMULA SET FOR ADDITIONAL OUTPUT OF EPC BLACK 


A special pricing formula for any 
additional output of easy 
(EPC) channel carbon black produced 
for existing facilities over and above 


processing 


the monthly average for the first six 
months of 1944 was announced on 
November 3 by OPA Che formula 
was incorporated in Amendment No 
183 to Revised Supplementary Regu 
lation No. 14 to the General Maximum 
Price Regulation 

Effective Noverniber 8, the new for 
mula is based on approximate total 


costs to produce the additional (incre 


mental) output and is part of an 
interagency program to stimulate the 
manufacture of this type of carbon 
black urgently needed t meet the 
requirements of the expanding pro 
gram of synthetic rubber production 
WPB has inaugurated a program to 
increast productior by re-opening 
closed down portions f existing 
plants; moving equipment from old 


plants to locations where natural gas 
building new plants, 
Detense Plant 


and by furnish 


IS available : 
either by private or by 
Corporation financings 
ing additional supplies of natural gas 

Che principal material cost in this 
type of carbon black is the natural 
gas burned to produce it. Most of the 
current production obtains gas undet 
long-term contracts at a price that 
allows production of the carbon black 
under existing ceilings. The gas cost 
for most of the additional output, 
however, will be substantially higher 
and production under present ceilings 
will not be possible without incurring 
loss. In addition to the higher gas 
costs, some new and re-opened plants 
may have shorter economic life than 
those already in operation. This will 
mean a higher depreciation rate to be 


charged against production costs in 
those cases where OPA finds such 
higher depreciation justified 

Prices established under the new 
formula for the additional output will 
be based on its approximate total 
production costs 


Since these costs 


will vary substantially between the 
different new facilities, prices will be 
established separately for each one 
Che individual prices will be based on 
actual operations during a given period 
and apply to an amount of easy 


processing channel carbon black equal 


to the amount of incremental output 
produced during the period 

Until the result of actual operation 
is available, the producer will be per 
mitted to sell at an estimated price 
As soon as the report of actual opera 
tions is available, the estimated prices 
are to be adjusted accordingly, and 

payments received are 
required to be refunded. OPA will 
review reported prices and make such 


any excess 


adjustments as are found necessary. 
Except for the specified initial period 
of operation, prices will be reviewed 
and adjusted monthly for the incre 
mental output If after 
under this program it develops that 


experience 


there is sufficient stability in the costs 
of operation to permit such action, 
specific maximum prices for incre 
mental output at each new facility may 
be established 

The maximum price per pound for 
bulk sales will be based on the sum 
of the following total costs per pound: 
gas costs, including treatment and de- 
livery; amortization of expenses of 
renovating closed plants; depreciation; 
Defense Plant Corporation rentals, if 
other manu- 
facturing costs; and selling and admin- 
istrative (based on the 
average cost per pound for this item 
for the producer’s entire production 
of easy channel carbon 
black at all plants during the first six 
months of 1944) 

All incremental output of the com- 
modity will be handled through 
Defense Supplies Corporation to mini- 
mize marketing difficulties caused by 
the variation in maximum prices for 
the same commodity. DSC will buy 
at the price established by the action 
for each incremental producer and sell 


any; direct labor costs; 


expenses 


processing 





at the weighted average cost of acqui 
sition. 

Other direct government rules and 
regulations affecting the rubber indus 
try follow: 


HEELS AND SOLES 


Ceiling prices for brown and black 
non-marking synthetic rubber heels 
and soles on sales to shoe manufac 
turers were established by OPA on 
November 3 with the issuance of 
Amendment No. 9 to M.P.R. 477 
(Sales of Rubber Heels and Soles in 
the Shoe Factory and Home Replace 
ment Trades). Heels and soles of this 
type have not been manufactured since 
shortly after Pearl Harbor, at whicl 
time they were made from natural 
and reclaimed rubber. Resumption of 
production has now been authorized 
by WPB, using synthetic rubber 

Sales covered by the new amend 
ment, effective November 3, are of 
heels and soles made by manufactur 
ers of these items and sold to shoe 
manufacturers for use on new shoes 
Ceilings on sales of non-marking syn 
thetic rubber heels and soles to the 
shoe repair and home _ replacement 
trades will be established later. 

The new ceilings, which are in dol 
lars-and-cents on all standard items 
are approximately 20 percent higher 
than the 1941 prices for comparable 
non-marking heels and soles made 
from natural and reclaimed rubber 
and sold to shoe manufacturers. Man 
ufacturers had requested prices 45 
percent above the 1941 level, but a 
study of estimated costs, and consid 
eration of the over-all financial posi 
tion of the industry, indicated that a 
20 percent rise over the 1941 level for 
the natural and reclaimed rubber items 
would result in maximum prices that 
are generally fair and equitable. These 
prices cover factory costs of the bulk 
of production 

OPA said that the ceilings now es 
tablished are not intended to be per 
manent, and that additional cost 
studies, based upon actual manufactur 
ing experience, will be made. The ceil 
ings then will be revised if revision is 
shown to be necessary Che new ceil 
ings are embodied in 16 groups cover 
ing the various types of hee!s and soles 
produced. They are similar to the 
groups for which ceilings already are 
established on carbon black rubber 
heels and soles, the only types manu 
factured since shortly after Pearl Har 
bor. 

Just prior to the announcement of 
new maximum prices on non-marking 
synthetic rubber heels and soles, OPA 
issued an order (on October 31) stat 
ing that shoes made with the new type 
soles must be priced as new items as 
provided in the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 

In this connection OPA stressed 
the point that while shoes with the 
new non-marking synthetic rubber: 
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soles are not to be considered similar 
for pricing purposes, this does not 
ipply to the mere substitution of a 
nthetic non-marking rubber heel for 
he so-called carbon black rubber heels 
urrently in use. Such a substitution, 
t was said, does not make the shoe 
lissimilar and therefore does not justi- 
fy any change in the maximum price. 
On November 2 OPA announced 
at current stocks of shoes that con- 
in no leather except for small quan- 
ities used to reinforce fabric uppers 
vere freed from the rationing regula- 
ions.’ This action frees from ration- 
ng present stocks of rubber-soled 
gymnasium shoes with canvas uppers 
that have some leather reinforcements. 

Heels and soles made of plastics 
materials, which are not customarily 
made by plastics molders and _fabri- 
cators, have been exempted from cov- 
erage of the plastics products maxi- 
mum price regulation. Effective No- 
vember 8, such heels and soles are 
covered by the G.M.P.R. which freezes 
prices at March, 1942, levels. Price 
control for plastic heels and soles will 
be administered by the Rubber, Chem- 
icals and Drug Price Branch of OPA 


MECHANICAL GOODS 

General increases in manufacturers’ 
ceiling prices of hard rubber SLI bat- 
tery containers, covers and vents have 
been provided by OPA in Order No. 
37 to M.P.R. 149 (Mechanical Rubber 
Goods). The order was issued and 
became effective on October 18. The 
action was taken to aid production of 
these items by helping manufacturers 
to meet increased costs occurring since 
1942, when the original ceil- 
change 


January, 
ngs were inaugurated. No 
was provided in the ceiling prices of 
the finished batteries 

Almost all of the production of these 
containers, covers and vents goes into 
essential war goods, being used in the 
manufacture of batteries that are built 
into tanks, Army trucks and other 
var equipment. Only SLI (Starter, 


Light, and Ignition) hard rubber bat- 
tery containers, covers and vents are 
covered by the action. Other types of 
hard rubber and composition battery 
parts, which represent a smaller per- 
centage of total production of these 
items, are not affected. 

The over-all increases in ceilings 
amount to 10 percent on the contain- 
ers, 15 percent on the covers and from 
15 to 30 percent on the vents. They 
are incorporated in a schedule of dol- 
lar-and-cent ceilings for the major 
types, and specific percentage increases 
for those not listed in the dollar-and- 
cent schedules. Heretofore, manufac- 
turers were frozen to their January 5, 
1942, prices. The increases now granted 
are the minimum required to cover the 
manufacturing costs of the bulk of 
current production of these parts, OPA 
said, and are thus minimum required 
by law. 


MISCELLANEOUS ORDERS 

In keeping with its policy of plac- 
ing chemicals and allied products un- 
der a single order, WPB has revoked 
the special orders covering allocation 
of several materials of interest to the 
rubber industry and has transferred 
their control to Order M-300, the gen- 
eral chemicals order. Included among 
such transferals in recent weeks were 
butyl alcohol, butyl acetate, methyl 
ethyl ketone, polyethylene, primary 
chromium chemicals, phthalate plasti- 
cizers, and phosphate plasticizers. Or- 
der M-226, which governed the allo- 
cation of dichlorethyl ether, has been 
revoked and all allocation controls re- 
moved. 

Specific dollar-and-cent ceiling 
prices for four grades of crude talc 
produced in Esmeralda County, Ne- 
vada, were announced on November 
13 by OPA. With a few exceptions, 
the independent producers now oper- 
ating in that area were not produc- 
ing in March, 1942, and have never 
applied for the establishment of max- 
imum prices 


CEILINGS ARE LOWERED FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT RAYON TIRES 


Revocation of the differential on 
vnthetic rubber original equipment 
lires in rayon construction above the 
maximum prices for tires made in the 
usual cotton construction was ordered 
by OPA on November 6 with the 
issuance of Amendment No. 2 to 
R.M.P.R. 119 (Original Equipment 
fires and Tubes). The order became 
effective on November 11. 

There is no longer any general need 
tor this differential, the price agency 
iid, pointing out that, on the basis 
t reductions in the costs of rayon 
nstruction tires, and after consulta- 
on with OPA, practically all manu- 

turers. originally applying for rayon 
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differentials have already amended 
their applications to eliminate them. 
The differential, which applied to 
manufacturers’ ceilings, was an amount 
not exceeding the difference in factory 
costs of tires in rayon construction 
compared wtih tires in cotton con- 
struction. The new action leaves maxi- 
mum prices identical for synthetic 
rubber original equipment tires made 
either in rayon or cotton construction. 

The differential for rayon construc- 
tion tires had been allowed since April 
13, 1944, when it was represented by 
the industry that the costs of these 
tires would be considerably higher for 
manufacturers who had had no previ 


ous experience with this material, and 
who did not have their own or con- 
veniently located facilities for the 
necessary spinning, weaving and dip- 
ping. A study of cost data showed 
that the basis for a differential has 
been eliminated through reductions in 
the costs of spinning and weaving, 
lower labor costs due to greater ex- 
perience with rayon, some reduction 
in freight resulting from combined 
operations at one location, improve- 
ments in construction, and _ other 
factors. 

OPA pointed out that should any 
individual manufacturer find that his 
costs, including his rayon costs, are 
such as to impede or threaten produc- 
tion of original equipment tires essen- 
tial to the war program, he may file 
an application for adjustment of his 
maximum prices. 


Continue Off-the-Road Ceilings 


Under the terms of Revised Order 
No. 10 of M.P.R. 528 (Tires and Tubes, 
Recapping and Repairing), temporary 
retail ceiling prices for new off-the- 
road tires made with rayon fabric, 
previously established for the period 
August 10, 1944, to October 15, 1944, 
will be continued in effect until Decem- 
ber 15, 1944. 

Ceilings for these tires, used prin- 
cipally on road construction equipment, 
are 112% per cent of the already 
established maximum prices for the 
same type, size and ply new tires made 
with cotton fabric. Dollar-and-cent 
ceilings for cotton fabric tires are listed 
in Maximum Price Regulation No 
528. OPA pointed out that manufac- 
turers already have been granted per 
mission to continue using until Decem 
ber 15, 1944, temporary price increases 
on these tires as well as on other types 
of tires, which previously also had been 
scheduled to end October 15, 1944. 

OPA also said that the question of 
maximum prices for off-the-road tires 
made with rayon fabric is part of the 
general problem relating to the level 
of maximum prices for all sales of 
civilian replacement tires, which will 
be reconsidered before December 15 


Tire Quotas for November 


The November quota of new auto- 
mobile tires allocated by WPB has 
been set at 1,850,000, an increase of 
250,000 over the October quota, accord- 
ing to an OPA announcement on 
October 31. As far as could be deter- 
mined, this quota is believed sufficient 
to satisfy normal November replace- 
ment needs of eligible “B” and “C” 
ration holders. It was also said that 
the quota was large enough to enable 
local boards to work off some of the 
estimated backlog of 850,000 approved 
but unfilled applications for new tires. 
It is estimated that a monthly quota 
of at least 2,000,000 tires is needed to 
clean up these unfilled applications 
promptly. 

At the same time, OPA also released 
the truck-bus and tractor-implement 
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November. The new 
quotas, with one exception, are sub 
stantially the same as for October 
Truck-bus tires size 7.50 
280,000; truck-bus_ tires 
size 825 or larger, 110,000; tractor- 
implement tires size 7.50 or smaller, 
50,000; and tractor 
larger than 7.50, 20,000 


tire quotas for 


[They are 


or smaller, 


implement tires 


Limitation Order L-61 Revoked 


Since sufficient supplies of equipment 
used for retreading, recapping and 
repairing most*sizes of civilian tires 
are now available, the War Production 
joard announced on October 23 that 
it had revoked Order L-6l Under 
L-61, dealers had been permitted to 
extend their MRO (maintenance, re 
pair and operating supplies) rating to 
obtain replacements 

With L-61 now revoked, dealers are 
deprived of the right to extend their 
MRO rating to purchase equipment 
for smaller size tires. Except in the 
case of replacement equipment for 
truck tires of size 8.25 x 20 and larger, 
dealers will now place unrated orders 
hese orders will be filled in sequence, 
provided the supplier has first filled 
all outstanding rated orders and has 
satished all military requirements 

Because of a shortage of specialized 
equipment for recapping truck tires of 
size 8.25 x 20 and larger, a new provi 
sion has been inserted in Priorities 
Regulation No. 3, giving specific pet 
mission for firms to extend their MRO 
rating to obtain replacements for this 
type of equipment, WPB said 

Though L-61 is revoked, the manu 
tacture and delivery of tire retreading, 
recapping and repair equipment re 
mains subject to all other applicable 
WPB orders and regulations 


Amendment to Ration Order 


Che requirement that local rationing 
boards post a weekly list of applicants 


ranted ration certificates to buv new 


tires was.cancelled on November 13 
by OPA with the issuance of Amend- 
ment No. 89 to Ration Order 1A 
(Tires). Instead, under the terms of 


the amendment, local boards will make 


the names of persons granted new tire 


certificates available to all interested 
parties. 

The amendment also provides for the 
issuance of a certificate for a tractor- 
implement tire to be used on a passen- 
ger tire. This was done to provide 
for the tire needs of passenger automo- 
biles rebuikt to operate in deep mud or 
snow. 

Two other minor changes in the 
rationing regulation was made by the 
amendment. The first permits the 
Rubber Development Corp. to transfer 
passenger tires it imports into the 
United States to any agency of the 
government without the exchange of 
tire certificates, and the second clarifies 
the provisions under which a tire 
manufacturer may transfer truck tires 


to a dealer without obtaining replen-" 


ishment portions of tire rationing cer- 
tificates to cover the transfer. 


Hit Tire Company Outlets 


Tire manufacturers have been warned 
that the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Tire Dealers would continue 
to seek prohibitive legiSlation unless 
they discontinued their retail opera- 
tions. The warning was issued by 
William Sherry, chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the N.A.I.T.D. in 
an address made on October 24 at 
Chicago during the Association’s an- 
nual convention 

Continuation of retail sales by manu- 
facturers, according to Mr. Sherry, will 
mean the ruin of the independent mer- 
chant and discouragement to thousands 
of people who save to go into business 
on their own. He expressed the hope 
that the manufacturers would “see 
the light and work with the people 
who work with them.” 

Mr. Sherry pointed out that all tire 
distribution was once controlled by 
independent merchants “and did all 
local sales and servicing work.” Other 
types of stores entered retail distribu- 
tion, he said, with the result that dis- 
tribution by independent merchants is 
now only 46.6% of the total. Accord- 
ing to the speaker, Goodyear and 
Goodrich operate 500 company-owned 
stores each, while Firestone operates 


750 stores 








Rubber Trade Group Elects 


All officers of the Rubber Trade 
Association of New York, Inc., were 
reelected at the annual meeting of the 
Association held in New York City on 
November 9. These are G. Le Roy 


Scheinler, chairman of the board: R 
D Young, president lacobus F 
Frank, treasurer: and B. G. Davy. 
secretary Directors to serve one, 


were elected 
as follows One Year—William — T. 
Baird, R. S. Hamilton, Louis V. Keel 
er; [wo Years—]. Louis, Herbert E 
Mever, Fred Pusinelli: Three Years 
Grant, G. Le 


Frank, A. | 


two and three year terms 


Jace »bus F 


Roy Scheinler 


Mumper in Larger Quarters 


James F. Mumper, professional en 
gineer, who offers a complete engi 
neering service to the rubber and 
other industries, has moved into larger 
quarters at 39 East Market St., Akron 
3, Ohio, to provide increased facilities 
for his clientele. Mr 


ganization is currently 


Mumper’s or 

engaged in 
modernizing the plant of the H. B 
Egan Co., in Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
manufacturers of inner tubes, tire re- 
Some 


equip- 


pair materials and cements 


specially-designed automatic 
ment is included in the modernization 


of the plant 


Develop Wooden Whee! 


Foreseeing the possible need of sub- 
stitute wheels for its industrial trucks, 
the Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, some time ago set its engineers to 
work on developing such substitutes. In 





one type developed, the tread was made 
up of keystone shaped wood blocks, 
tapered 10 degrees from the base to the 
top. The wheel rim was equivalent in 
section to a deep channel. After the 
blocks were assembled in the groove, the 
flanges of the rim were pressed inward 
to hold the blecks securely in place. A 
second design utilized several rings of 
plywood, tightly glued and bolted to- 
gether. Three keyways, %-inch wide by 
%-inch deep, spaced 120 degrees apart, 
were cut in the inside wall of this built- 
up plywood ring. Working models of 
these wooden wheels were made and 
tested by the company at its factory. 
Although the test data showed a de 
crease in efficiency, an increase in power 
consumption, and shorter life as com- 
pared with rubber, nevertheless it dem- 
onstrated that the wood wheels could 
be used in an emergency to keep loads 
moving. These experimental wheels were 
not supplied on any customers’ trucks, 
nor were they put into production, be 
cause the supply of rubber for wheels 
of this type has so far been adequate, 
although not pientiful, and promises to 
continue. 


Hardesty Offers Plasticizers 

Hardesty Chemical Co., Inc., 41 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., has 
announced the volume production ot 
various types of plasticizers suitable for 
the compounding of synthetic rubbers 
Included among the plasticizers now 
offered by the company to industry are 
sebacic acid, butyl oleate, capryl alco 
hol, and dibutyl sebacate. Samples and 
technical information may be secured 
direct from the company. 


F. H. We°sMULLER, former productiot 
manager of the Pigments Department 01 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
Wilmington, Del., has been appointed di 
rector of sales of that department, suc 
ceeding JoHN F. DALey, recently mad 
general manager of the department 
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THIOKOL CLUB HEARS TALK 
ON HIGH POLYMER CHEMISTRY 





A talk on high polymer chemistry by 
’r. H. Mark of Brooklyn Polytechnic 
nstitute featured the first open meeting 
f the new season of the Thiokol Tech- 
cal Club, held in Trenton, N. J., on 
\ctober 10. The meeting was attended 
not only by members of the club, formed 
me 18 months ago by the technical 
aff of the Thiokol Corporation, but 
local rubber and plastics chemists 
nd visiting chemists of north Jersey 
lustries. An inspection tour of the 
[Thiokol laboratories preceded the meet 


In his talk, Dr. Mark stressed the 
basic similarity between rubbers, plastics 
and fibres. In rubbers there is a fairly 
wide range between the brittle and 
softening temperatures. In this range ot 
elasticity, segments of the chain can 
nove about comparitively freely but 

ovements of entire chains relative to 
each other are greatly impeded by the 
great length of molecular chains. The 
tendency for flow can be diminished by 
introducing “fixed points” into the poly- 
mer system. Primary valence crosslinks 
such as developed upon vulcanization, 
reinforcing materials with great power 
of adsorption such as carbon black, and 
small crystals which some polymers form 
on stretching, will all introduce points 
which tie together the molecular chains. 

Fibres on the other hand, the speaker 
said, have a much smaller temperature 
range between the brittle and fluid states. 
By increasing the inter-molecular forces 
with introduction of polar groups and 
by using smooth molecular chains, the 
molecules can easily be crystallized in an 
riented form to give the high tenacity 
‘haracteristic of fibres. The crystalliza- 
tion is not however so complete that 
some segment movement cannot take 
place. This movement is of course neces- 
sary to obtain a certain degree of rubber- 
like extension and retraction. 

The difference between rubber, plastics 
and fibres, which is only a difference of 
egree, can be ascribed to a_ balance 
between strength of secondary valence 
forces between chains, ease of packing 
f chains, and the relative effect of 
temperature on those two factors. Secon- 
lary factors are chain length, crosslinks, 
and heterogeniety caused by copolymeri- 
ation. 


ASTM Receives Ordnance Award 


The Distinguished Service Award of 
e Army Ordnance Department was 
esented to the American Society for 
esting Materials at a special meeting 
d in Philadelphia on October 12. The 
vard was presented by Major General 
M. Barnes, Chief, Technical Division, 
\rmy Ordnance Department. The award 
is made “in recognition of outstanding 
| meritorious engineering advisory 


vices, in war and peace, for the de- 
pment, manufacture and maintenance 
ordnance materiel.” 
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Joins U. $. Rubber Reclaiming 





Robert ‘Bob’ Cowen 


Robert “Bob” Cowen, who has been 
serving with the Office of the Rubber 
Director at Washington for the past 
eight months as manager of the re- 
claim and scrap rubber section, has 
joined U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
Inc., as sales representative for “Buf- 
falo” Reclaims in the midwestern ter- 
ritory. For the present, he will main- 
tain headquarters at the company’s 
general offices at 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18, N. Y. Mr. Cowen attended 
Worcester Academy and the Uni- 
versity of Maine. He entered the rub- 
ber industry in 1916 by joining the 
former Fisk Rubber Co. at Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., and remained with that 
company until 1925, except for a 
period during the last war when he 
served with the U. S. Navy as a chief 
petty officer. After leaving Fisk in 
1925 he served with the former Riley 
Rubber Co. on the West Coast for 
about a year, returning to the East in 
late 1926 to join the Appleton Rubber 
Co. He remained with Appleton un- 
til 1938, serving as vice-president of 
the concern for several years. From 
1938 to 1944 Mr. Cowen was associ- 
ated with the Quabaug Rubber Co., at 
North Brookfield, Mass., as produc- 
tion and development manager, and 
while with that company he installed a 
complete rubber reclaiming unit at the 
North Brookfield plant. He left Qua- 
baug to join the ORD prior to becom- 
ing affiliated wtih U. S. Rubber Re- 
claiming Co., Inc. 


Increase Plymouth Contract 


The Defense Plant Corporation has 
authorized an increase in its contract 
with the Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc., to 
provide additional facilities at a plant 
in Canton, Mass., at a cost of approx- 
imately $150,000, resulting in an over-all 
commitment of approximately $500,000. 
Plymouth Rubber will operate the new 
facilities, with title remaining in DPC 





ASME RUBBER-PLASTICS GROUP 
COMPLETES MEETING PROGRAM 


The Rubber and Plastics Division of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers has announced the program 
which will feature its 1944 annual meet- 
ing, to be held on November 30 at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City. The program features five tech- 
nical papers, in addition to progress 
reports on advances in rubber and 
plastics made during the current year. 
Two sessions will be held, the morning 
one devoted to plastics and the afternoon 
to rubber. 

Three papers on plastics will feature 
the morning session, as follows: Creep 
Properties of Molded Phenolic Plastics 
at Elevated Temperatures, by W. J. 
Gailus and David Telfair, Plastics Divi- 
sion, Monsanto Chemical Co., Sprinfield, 
Mass.; Effect of Some Environmental 
Conditions on the Permanence of Cellu- 
lose Acetate and Cellulose Nitrate Sheet 
Plastics, by T. S. Lawton, Jr., and H. K 
Nason, Plastics Division, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass.; Prop- 
erties and Development of Papreg—High 
Strength Laminated Paper Plastic, by 
E. C. O. Erickson and George E 
Mackin, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Two technical papers on rubber will 
be delivered at the afternoon session, 
these being: Creep and Relaxation im 
Rubber Products, by R. D. Andrews 
and A. V. Tobolsky, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J., and Use and 
Evaluation of Some Specialty Adhesives, 
by Fred J. Wehmer, Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. In 
addition, a report on advances in rubber 
during 1944 will be given at this session 
by J. W. Liska, of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and one on 
plastics by G. M. Kline, of the National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C 

H. M. Richardson will act as chairman 
at the morning session, with L. E. Jermy 
as recorder, and E. F. Riesing will pre 
side at the afternoon session, with R. G 
Seaman as recorder. 


To Probe Export Association 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
ordered an investigation under the Ex- 
port Trade Act to determine whether 
Carbon Black Export, Inc., New York 
City, registered as an association that 
engages solely in the export of carbon 
black, along with its officers, directors, 
and stockholder-members, has entered 
into agreements and engaged in re- 
straint-of-trade practices in violation 
of law. The notice states that if the 
investigation unearths evidence of vio- 
lation, recommendation will be made 
to the association to make readjust- 
ments to comply with the law. Stock- 
holder-members of Carbon Black Ex- 
port, Inc., include Columbian Carbon, 
Huber, Panhandle Carbon, United 
Carbon, Cabot, and Charles Eneu 
Johnson. 
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NEWMAN OUTLINES NEED FOR 
SALES DRIVE IN POST-WAR ERA 


4 warning that the advent of peace 
may find the nation on a_ so-termed 
“economic dead-center” in which a large 
portion of the much-discussed pent-up 
demand is frozen by a fear psychology 
based on the automatic ending of mil 
lions of war jobs, was sounded by James 
1. Newman, vice-president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., in an address made before 
the Conference of Sales Managers of 
Ohio Industries in Columbus, Ohio, on 
October 20 

Mr. Newman told the conference that 
it will take a tremendous sales job, the 
best selling and advertising brains of 
the nation, and the best statesmanship to 
sell a large segment of the nation on a 
“go ahead” spirit instead of a “wait and 
see” policy. He added that, “Although 
nobody wants to see it happen, we must 


face the fact that the impact of peace 
may prove a severe economic shock. If 
a hesitant fear psychology is allowed to 
prevail, millions of potential buyers of 
major mechanical goods, autos and even 
houses would be ‘sweating out’ the re 
cession—marking time, naturally wanting 
to be assured of their economic future 
before spending their war-earned sav 


ings.” 


Sales Manager’s Role Important 


The speaker said that the sales man 
ager’s role will be more important than 
at any previous stage in the country’s 
history “because the sheer size of the 
merchandise-moving job that has to be 
done, and done without delay, makes it 
apparent that skillful, hard-hitting sell 
ing will have to be piled on top of 
natural demand if we are to come even 
country’s real 
He cited 


estimates that to maintain a_ healthy 


close to matching our 
productive capacity with sales.” 


economy in the postwar period the na 
tion should absorb $142,000,000,000 worth 
of goods and services per vear, compared 
to $97,000,000,000 in 1940 

Mr. Newman emphasized strongly the 
need for having enough “elbow room” 
in the pricing of new or resumed civilian 
products, after the war, to encourage the 
introduction of new and improved prod 
ucts on the scale necessary to create an 
expanding area of job opportunities. He 
said some very able economists agree it 
is “so important, in fact, to allow fair 
profit margins on new enterprises that it 
even would be worth the risk of produc 
ing a mild inflationary effect, if that is 
what would be necessary to make sure 
that capital would invest, produce and 
market goods at the level needed to 
create jobs in real plenty.” 

Discussing the sales problems involved 
in “wartime substitutions which have 
proved to be the practical equal, or 
superior, of the original,” Mr. Newman 
made it clear that in “the biggest and 
most frequently-mentioned of all war 
time substitutions—that of synthetic rub- 
ber for natural rubber” —the wartime 





Coming Events 


Nov. 17. Chicago Rubber Group, Ho- 
tel Morrison, Chicago, IIl 


Nov. 19-21. American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, St. Louis, Mo 


Dec. 5. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Christmas Theatre Party, Wilshire 
Ebell Theatre, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dec. 7. Buffalo Rubber Group, Christ- 
mas Party, Hotel Westbrook, Buf- 
falo, N. Y 


Dec. 8 Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Christmas Party, Detroit- 
Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Dec. 8. Boston Rubber Group, Christ- 
mas Party, Hotel Vendome, Boston, 


Mass. 


Dec. 13. Montreal Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Mon 
treal, Canada. 

Dec. 15. New York Rubber Group, 


Xmas Party, Building Trades Club, 
New York City 


Dec. 18. Northern California Rubber 
Group, Christmas Party, Orinda 
Hacienda, Oakland, Calif 


Feb. 6. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Cal 


_ , 





product has not yet proved itself the 
equal of natural rubber for all uses. Yet, 
rubber does have 
“worthwhile characteristics of its own,” 
he said, there is a “rather good chance 
that the super tire of the future will be 
a combination of natural and synthetic, 
possibly using several different types of 


because synthetic 


synthetic.” 


Nylon Plastic Wire Coating 


\ new nylon plastic compound that 
permits coating of electrical wire at 
rates of more than 1,000 feet per minute 
was revealed by an official of the Plastics 
Department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., at a meeting of the Wire 
Association held in Pittsburgh, Penna., 
on October 19. The new compound can 
be extruded in standard equipment at 
temperatures attainable by present com- 
mercial wire coating processes. Nylon 
jackets seven mils in thickness (over-all 
diameter 40 mils) have been extruded on 
a commercial machine having a two-inch 
screw at rates of speed over 1,000 feet 
per minute. The die used is a modified, 
self-centering tubing design which allows 
for the free flowing of the nylon. A 
tube of nylon is extruded and is laid 
snugly over the wire, the wall thickness 
being controlled primarily by the wire 


speed. Coatings of less than one mil in 
thickness have been applied by this 
method 


BRIGHT RUBBER FUTURE 
FORESEEN BY LITCHFIELD 





In an article, recently published in 
the Financial World, P. W. Litchfield, 
chairman of the board of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, stated that 
“few of America’s basic industries can 
contemplate as bright a Victory-born 
prospect as that to which the rubber 
industry is able to look forward today.” 
The leading factor which permits this 
view, in Mr. Litchfield’s opinion, is the 
fact that the supplies of rubber, both 
natural and synthetic, that will be avail- 
abie to this country after the war, will 
be more than twice the amount required 
by our pre-war needs. 

“This situation,’ he said, “will have 
two important effects. The existence of 
such a vast supply of raw material will 
act as a potent stimulant to our ingenuity 
and talent for invention, with the result 
that new uses for rubber and rubber 
products are likely to be developed at a 
pace much more lively than that of the 
pre-synthetic era. 

“Coupled with this, the presence of 
synthetic rubber on the market will do 
much to stabilize prices of raw rubber, 
and should tend to bring about a steady 
downward trend that, reflected in the 
cost of rubber products, will constitute a 
greater incentive to greater production.” 

Other factors seen by Mr. Litchfield 
as favorable to the future of the industry 
include an increased demand for tires 
and other rubber products for the farm, 
and for huge pneumatic tires for con- 
struction equipment, as well as_ for 
rubber for many new and amplified 
industrial uses. Among these are rubber 
instead of steel springs for automobiles, 
vibration dampeners for machinery and 
vehicles, cushioning and _ upholstering 
material, transparent film for packaging 
a variety of plastics, adhesives, etc. 

Speaking specifically of tires, the 
Goodyear chairman stated that, “We 
estimate that for each of the first three 
years of the post-war period, approxi- 
mately 70,000,000 new tires will be 
needed by the United States alone. This 
figure contrasts with the total of 
53,000,000 units built in the average good 
pre-war year. Industry will have the 
capacity, in production facilities as well 
as in raw materials, to take care of this 
hugely increased demand. Additions that 
have been made—and are still being 
made — to the country’s tire-building 
establishments to meet war needs will 
enable us to return to peacetime produc- 
tion on a scale greater than ever before.” 

The opening of more accessible and 
profitable foreign markets to American 
rubber products is envisioned also by 
Mr. Litchfield, who concludes: “Rubber 
has a great and growing place in the 
improvement of the standard of living 
of the entire world. The American rub 
ber industry, in taking advantage of the 
opportunities and accepting the responsi- 
bilities that lie ahead, may move with 
confidence that its course is economically 
sound and morally constructive.” 
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STRESSES ROLE OF RUBBER 
IN VAST CONSTRUCTION JOB 





The vast construction job that must 
accomplished in the United States 
n the coming of peace was out- 
ned by J. T. Callaway, manager of 
eld operations of the Goodyear Tire 
Rubber Co., in an effective presenta- 
n delivered before a group of edi- 
rs and other interested parties at 
e Lotus Club in New York City on 
wwember 3. Addressed primarily to 
sme 3,000 contractors, 800 industrial 
distributors and 200 industrial ma- 
chinery manufacturers, the presenta- 
tion, in huge scrap book form, was 
ilso aimed at the railroad planners, the 
ine operators and the loggers of 
America. The role of rubber in this 
gigantic job was stressed 
[he presentation set forth the fu- 
ture needs of the nation’s railroads for 
new terminals, straightened rights of 
way, universal double and quadruple 
tracks and milder grades to accommo- 
date the higher speeds for which rail- 
road operators are planning as their 
answer to the competition of airways 
and high-speed highways. 
“The elimination of curves” and 
grades,” Mr. Callaway declared, 
“means the movement of billions of 
yards of dirt. It means the elimina- 
tion of road beds that were never de- 


postwar 


signed for the speeds of today and to- 
morrow. It means open cuts and new 
tunnels at $400,000 per 1,000 feet.’ 


Increase in Stripmining 

The increase in stripmining also was 
pointed out, as was the fact that “open 
cut mining is here to stay,” which 
means a growing community of inter- 
est between the mine operator and the 
contractor and manufac- 
turer. The post-war needs of the log- 
ging industry for rubber-tired trans- 
port and for more adequate truck roads 
to be built from forest to mill or to 
port also were touched upon, as well 
as the coming demand for airports to 
make possible the expected future 
goal of 20,000,000 air passengers: a 
year. “Authorities,” it was stated, 
‘predict 6,000 all purpose airports 
within U. S. boundaries by 1951,” a 50 
percent expansion of tl 


equipment 


he present ob- 
jective of 4,000 airports by 1945 

“The future of dam building,” Mr 
Callaway said, “is uncertain, but, like 
ighways and airports, they ultimately 
vecome sound economic investments 
ind add measurably to the total wealth 
f our nation. Dam functions, such as 
navigation, irrigation, flood control 
ind public power soon become basic 
factors of economic insurance. Eco- 
ymic planners, both sound and crack- 
it, seem to agree that any balanced 
ublic works program should include 
51,000,000,000 annually for airports 
and dams.” 

Turning to highways, he declared 
that “urgent post-war highway needs 
total $16,500,000,000; necessary neglect 
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of maintenance has speeded decay. 
State highway 
$7,500,000,000 for after-war traffic re- 
quirements. Needed work on the 
vast mileage of county and local roads 
totals $4,000,000,000. Modernization 
and repair of city streets will cost 
$5,000,000,000. Highway adequacy and 
safety have yet to keep pace with auto- 
motive progress in America. We may 
easily have 38,000,000 motor vehicles 
to accommodate on our highways by 
1950.” 


systems alone need 


Leather-Like Plastic 


The development of Veloflex, a new 
leather-like plastic which is said to have 
exceptional resistance to abrasion and 
scuffing, has been announced by the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. Made 
with a vinyl base, the new material will 
be produced as a sheet or coated fabric 
in a large number of surface patterns. 
The tensile strength of Veloflex is re- 
ported to be from 2,000 to 4,000 pounds 
per square inch and elongation from 0 to 
300%. It is also reported to have with- 
stood more than 3,000,000 flexes without 
cracking. Veloflex, which can be sewed, 
heat-sealed or cemented, is a good non- 
conductor of electricity, resists acids, al- 
kalies and organic solvents, and will not 
absorb moisture 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS TESTS 
SYNTHETIC-COATED RAINCOATS 


\ field test to evaluate the properties 
of synthetic rubber-coated raincoats in 
comparison with raincoats made of mate 
rials coated with synthetic resins has 
recently been completed by the Quarter 
master Corps. 

The test proved that synthetic rubber 
raincoats, prepared with Buna S, were 
equal to those made of synthetic resin- 
coated materials in protection against 
rain, ease of repair, and resistance to 
packing and folding. 

According to Quartermaster Corps 
specifications, a manufacturer may supply 
raincoats in either material, but, up until 
recently the supply of synthetic rubber 
has been limited. As the supply in- 
creases, it is believed that more rain gar- 
ments will be made with synthetic rubber 
as it is lower in cost than the synthetic 
resins 


Buffalo Meets on December 7 


The next meeting of the Buffalo 
Rubber Group has been set for Thurs- 
day, December 7, and will feature both 
an interesting program and the dis- 
tribution of prizes. Full details of the 
meeting will be announced shortly. 








NEW TYPE WATER STORAGE TANK DEVELOPED BY U.S. RUBBER CO. 





7° y 


In order to provide combat troops in 
the Pacific with an adequate supply of 
pure drinking water, a new type of water 
storage tank, made of glass fabric and 
coated with synthetic rubber, has been 
developed by the U. S. Rubber Co. in 
cooperation with the Army Engineering 
Corps. The new storage tank is said 
to be unaffected by rot or mildew, re- 
sistant to fungus growth, light in weight, 


extremely strong and durable and com 
pletely water-tight. It is completely col- 
lapsible and can be compactly folded 
Wood staves are used to keep the sides 
of the tank upright and guy ropes on 
these staves prevent the tank from col- 
lapsing after it is emptied. The tank, 
which is 54 inches high and over 11 feet 
in diameter, will hold 3,000 gallons of 
water 
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ONTARIO RUBBER GROUP HEARS 
DISCUSSION ON ELASTOMERS 


4 discussion on the “Reintorcement 
of Elastomers,” delivered by Dr. John 
.. Blake, director of research of the 
Wire & Cable Co., Cam 
bridge, Mass., was the 
meeting of the Ontario Rubber Group, 
held in Toronto, Ontario, on October 
16. Approximately 65 
e€ meeting 


Simplex 
feature of the 


members and 


guests attended t 
[The dinner 
meeting was a combined affair for all 


which preceded the 


the chemical societies in the Toronto 
Royal York 


some 320, 


area. It was held in the 
Hotel and was attended by 
with Professor Bain of the University 
of Toronto presiding. The dinner was 
the first held under the auspices of the 
recently-organized Chemical Institute 
of Canada, and the functions of the 
new Institute were outlined by Dr. R 
V. V. Nicholls, of McGill University 
The meeting of the Ontario Rubber 
hotel following 
Blake's 
Elas 


Group was held in the 
the dinner. An abstract of Dr 
talk on the “Reinforcement of 
follows 

There are 
the reinforcement of 
imitations when a material such as car 
bon black is incorporated. This may 
be reflected in higher tensile strength, 


tomers” 
many manifestations of 


rubber and its 


resistance, 
hardness, and differ 
The increase in tensile strength 
tensile 


tear resistance, abrasion 


other physical 
ences 
is a fascinating one If the 
strength is calculated upon the cross 
section at break, we have a measure 
of the reinforcing ability of a pigment 

In the case of natural rubber there 
is some doubt that the tensile strength 
on the at break is in- 
creased by the addition of any filler 
[his is particularly true if the size of 
the test taken 
count. Since pure gum compound ten- 
siles are manner of 
testing, the true tensile strength of a 
rubber compound should be calculated 
piece 


cross-section 


specimen is into ac 


sensitive to the 


on a zero cross-sectional test 
Practically, this can never be obtained, 
but extrapolated curves do support the 
idea that the tensile strength at break 
of natural 
increased by fillers 

Butyl rubber is 
spect, but the other 
differ appreciably rhe 
uct of 
by the addition of a 


rubber compounds is not 


similar in this re 
synthetic rubbers 
tensile prod- 
always decreased 
filler, and sur- 
this decrease is prac 


neoprene 1s 


prisingly enough, 
tically the same for all fillers whether 
diluents or so-called 
Perbunan has 
rather 
carbon 


or not they are 


reinforcing materials 


its tensile product increased 
addition of 


black, and of course in the 


sharply by the 
case of 
GR-S, the increase is rather more strik 
ing 

carbon 
black and GR-S are appreciably lower 
than natural rubber. Non- 
carbon black fillers in GR-S increase 
product of GR-S some- 


The values obtained with 
those for 


the tensile 





GR-S Typewriter Platens 


Platens or rolls of GR-S, al- 
ready being used by manufactur- 
ers of typewriters and other busi- 
ness machines, are reported to be 
more than adequate substitutes for 
the natural product, according to 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. 
Tests are said to have disclosed 
that GR-S platens are slightly su- 
perior to natural rubber platens 
for single-copy typing, equal for 
manifolding, and only a trifle in- 
ferior in three other respects. The 
grinding characteristics of the GR- 
S platens are said to be about the 
Same as natural rubber. 


_— - | 





auxiliary agents 
Cumar, mineral rubber, and 
certain antioxidant-like materials has 
a profound effect on the reinforcement 
of GR-S by certain non-black fillers 
Flectol H and zine oxide are capable 
of reinforcing GR-S to approximately 
the same extent that medium channel 


what The use of 


such as 


black does. 

The tear resistance of GR-S com- 
pounds may help to explain to some 
extent the differences between them 
and those of natural rubber, but the 
theories for the reinforcement of GR-S 
are decidedly inadequate and 
work remains to be done in this field 


much 


Topeka Staff Appointments 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has an- 
nounced the selection of a group of men, 
largely from the Akron factories, who 
will occupy key positions at the tire plant 
in Topeka, Kansas, now under construc- 
tion. E. K. Rosenberger will be fore- 
man of Division B, preparation of tires 
and curing; J. A. Little, foreman of Di- 
vision A, mills, calenders and _ tubers; 
C. R. Washburn, development manager; 
\. N. Soderstrom, engineering manager ; 
and R. A. Brown, works accountant. 
E. T, Ruffner was recently named super- 
intendent of the Topeka plant, which will 
be operated by Goodyear for the govern- 
The over-all commitment for the 
5,250,000. 


ment. 
plant now amounts to 


Trichlorethane Now Available 


Trichlorethane, a colorless volatile li- 
quid that is soluble in ether, alcohol and 
most organic solvents but is difficultly 
soluble in water, is now available in 
commercial quantities, according to the 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., New 
York City Trichlorethane is said to 
show unusual solvent powers and can be 
readily converted to vinylidene chloride 
for use in the manufacture of synthetic 
resins. It is also reported to be a good 
solvent for natural rubber, certain types 
of synthetic rubber, cellulose acetate, and 
most oils, fats and waxes 


NAVY SEIZES LORD PLANT 
IN FEDERAL PRICE DISPUTE 


In the first action of its kind, the 
Navy took over the operation of the 
aircraft parts plant of the Lord Manu 
facturing Co., at Erie, Penna., on Oc- 
tober 25, as the result of a price dispute. 
The take-over order was issued by 
President Roosevelt after the company 
had “wilfully refused and failed to furn- 
ish” war materials at prices fixed in a 
order of September 


joint Army-Navy 

23. Rear Admiral Harold G. Bowman 
and a staff of seven moved into the 
plant after issuance of the President's 


executive order. The plant produces 
rubber mounts for aircraft engines and 
instruments. 

The Army-Navy repricing order of 
September 23 was termed at that time 
the first application of a pricing pro 
1943 Revenue Act (see 
page 76, October issue, Rupper AGE) 
The announcement said it followed the 
“failure of the services and the Lord 
Manufacturing Co. to agree on prices 
deemed fair and reasonable by the 
services.” 

The Presidential order of October 25 
stated that the Lord company had 
changed the terms and conditions of 
sale “in such a way as to increase the 
return to the said company above the 
prices fixed” in the Army-Navy order 

At Erie, Thomas Lord, company vice 
president, conferred with other company 
officials and was expected to meet later 
with Admiral Bowman. The Navy 
officer, meanwhile, has requested produc- 
tion employees and executives to remain 
at their posts and “do their utmost to 
accelerate essential war production.” 


vision in the 


Hydroabiety! Alcohol 


The limited production of 
abiety] alcohol, which is prepared from 
rosin as a starting material and is de 
scribed as the alcohol comparable to 
abietic acid, was recently announced 
by the Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. It is reported to offer 
many possibilities, including use as a 
modifier, tackifier, 
and adhesive Hydroabiety! 
alcohol is a water-white, extremely 
viscous, sticky, balsamic material, with 
a softening point of approximately 
33° C. It is compatible in all propor 
tions with ethyl cellulose, polyviny] 
butyral and polyvinyl chloride. It can 
be applied in the adhesives field with 
the water-soluble film-formers, such as 
casein, zein, etc., to give modified pro 
tein adhesives having improved tack, 
color and stability, while with the non 
water-dispersible film-formers it makes 
up into formula 
tions of the pressure and-or heat-sensi 
tive types. The addition of hydro 
abietyl alcohol as a plasticizing resin 
in milled compositions, such as crude 
and synthetic rubber or ethyl cellu 
lose, or in molded compositions, such 
as ethyl cellulose or vinyls, is said to 
improve the stock 


hydro 


plasticizer, resin 


modifier. 


excellent adhesive 
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COLLYER OFFERS INDUSTRY 
A “TARGET FOR TOMORROW” 





\merican industry was offered a 
farget for Tomorrow’—the tomor- 
w after victory—in an expanding 
onomy of peace-goods production 
vith a high level of employment, by 
hn L. Collyer, president of the B. F 
odrich Co., in an address made be- 
re the Fall meeting of the Society 
the Plastic Industry, held at the 
Valdorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City on November 13. 
Mr. Collyer strongly 
e fact that low-cost raw materials, 
materials that are low-cost in effect 
ause of their “extraordinary per- 
rmance qualities,” are fundamental 
post-war broadening of markets, 
oth at home and abroad. In this con- 
nection he cited the growing interre- 
lation of the rubber and the plastics in- 
dustries, and said “we no longer have 
iny fixed ideas that any one commod- 
ty is indispensable. We know that 
e field is wide open, for example, as 
between natural rubber and synthetic 
rubber—even including = rubber-like 
plastics—and the choice will go, in any 
given case, to whichever one proves 


emphasized 


economically soundest This is the 
way to expanding production, better 
products, wider usefulness.” 


Potential World Output 

Mr. Collyer called attention to the 
probability that, by the end of the 
second year after liberation of Far 
East rubber plantations, natural and 
synthetic rubber would be in compe- 
tition in a wide field. The potential 
world output then would be, he esti- 
mated, 1,600,000 tons annually of plan- 
tation rubber and 1,200,000 tons of 
synthetic—the total potential of 2,800,- 
000 being “much more than twice as 
much rubber as the world has ever 
used in one year.” 

The speaker cited estimates as to 
the probable rate of natural rubber’s 
return to market in the first two years 
“A.L.” (after liberation), to show 
that the world might need a million 
tons of synthetic rubber in the first of 
those two years, but possibly only half 
that amount the second year Yet he 
warned that, in trying to anticipate the 
eventual “balance of power” between 
natural and synthetic, there are two 
big “unknowns”—their respective pro- 
duction costs, and their relative tech- 
ical usefulness, two or three years 
ence, 

One reason why the rubber industry 

longer is “wedded exclusively to 
ibber—natural, synthetic or reclaim,” 
Mr. Collyer said, is the “great but 
irgely unappreciated role that many 
the country’s plastics have played in 
elping relieve the critical rubber sup- 
ly situation.” He said the total ton- 
ige of rubber “relief” accounted for 
polyvinyl chloride and other plas- 

s during the last two war years, in 

ing roles ordinarily served by rub- 

is greater than the tonnage of tree 
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rubber obtained from all South and 
Central American sources combined. 

Two raw materials which “may be 
lifted to an utterly new plane of im- 
portance in the field because of their 
availability after the war,” Mr. Collyer 
said, are the butadiene and styrene 
now being produced in enormous 
quantities for making synthetic rub- 
ber. ‘He noted that production of poly- 
styrene has been upped from 4,400,000 
pounds in 1940 to around 400,000,000 
pounds for 1944. 


Los Angeles Holds Meeting 


Approximately 75 members’ and 
guests attended the regular monthly 
supper meeting of the Los Angeles 
Rubber Group, Inc., held at the May- 
fair Hotel in Los Angeles, Calif. Fea- 
ture presentation at the meeting was 
“The Amazon Awakens,” an animated 
color film by Walt Disney which por- 
trays life along the Amazon River, 
part of which is devoted to the Ford 
Plantations in Brazil. The film also 
includes several scenes showing how 
the natives treated Para rubber years 
ago and how they are being taught 
modern methods. The balance of the 
meeting was intentionally cut short to 
enable the members and guests to 
listen to election returns. The next 
meeting of a formal nature will be 
held on February 6, since the Decem- 
ber gathering will consist of a Christ- 
mas Theatre Party on December 5, 
and there is no January meeting. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA GROUP 
HEARS TALK ON PROCESSING 





A meeting of the Northern California 
Rubber Group was held on October 10, 
at the Hotel Claremont, in Berkeley, 
Calif., with approximately 50 members 
and guests in attendance. The principal 
speaker was C. A. Carlton, of J. M. 
Huber, Inc., who spoke on the “Relation 
of GR-S Processing to the Physical 
Properties to be Derived.” 

In his talk, Mr. Carlton stressed the 
importance of good dispersion of mate- 
rials in GR-S compounding and pointed 
out that by good dispersion, abrasion 
resistance, for example, could be in- 
creased up to 40%. Following the speak- 
er’s address, there was a question-and- 
answer period which lasted well over 
an hour, during which time Mr. Carlton 
answered a great many questions from 
the floor. 

4 door prize for the evening was 
donated by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., and the drawing was won 
by George Farwell (Reliance Rubber), 
secretary of the group. At the conclu- 
sion of the evening, motion pictures of 
the 1943 and 1944 summer outings of 
the group were shown by Herman Jor- 
dan (DuPont). It was also announced, 
during the course of the meeting, that 
Ross Morris, senior rubber technologist 
at the Mare Island Navy Yard, had 
been given the Navy’s Meritorious 
Civilian Citation Award for distinguish- 
ed service. 








NYLON GARMENT SERVES AS RAINCOAT, SLEEPING BAG, OR TENT 





Latest innovation of equipment de- 
signers for the Armed Forces is a 
water-proofed nylon garment which 
readily can be used as a raincoat, 
sleeping bag, or tent. Now being pro- 
duced by the General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, the rectangular garment 
primarily is a raincoat, as illustrated 





above, but by hooking two garments 
to serve as overhead cover and using 
a third as a ground coverage, comfort- 
able tent quarters are easily devised, 
also as illustrated. By simply fold- 
ing once and altering the snaps, the 
garment may quickly be converted 
into a sleeping bag as well. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


\ 





A. G. CAMERON, vice-president and 
general manager of Goodyear Foreign 
Operations, Inc., has been elected a di- 
rector of the China-American Council 


of Commerce and Industry, Inc 


M. C. Carrow 


and sales manager of the Chase-Shawmut 


rormer vice preside nt 


Co., has been appointed general sales 
manager of the Roval Electric Co., Inc., 


Pawtucket, R. | 


Fecix N. WILLIAMS, general manager 
of the Plastics Division of the Monsant 
Chemical Co., at Springfield, Mass., has 
been elected a vice-president of the con 
pany 

Kart G. PEARSON n military leave 
of absence fre the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber ( Akron, has been promoted 


o a lieutenant-commander in the Navy 


At present, omn ander Pearson is chief 
ot the Textiles Leather and 
Products Section of the Naval Office of 
Procurement and Material at Washing 


ton, D. ¢ 


Fore st 


Marct O. Orr, who has been associ 
ated with the B. F. Goodrich Co. since 
1925, has been made technical superin 


tendent of Mill 4 t the 
Akron 


company at 


M. N. Nicxowrtz, former Fairfield 
products sales manager of the Fabrics 
Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc.. has been made director « 
sales for that division, succeeding E. S 


NICKERSON, who will devote his entire 


; 


time to managerial duties 1. R. Owens, 
who has been serving as special assistant 
to the director of sales, has been ap 


pointed Fairfield products sales manager 


GALEN G. CARTWRIGHT, who has been 
assistant manager ol! the advertising de 
partment of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, for the past three years, has 
been appointed manager of that com 
pany’s sales promotion department. He 


has been with Groodvear since 1929 


Ross Morris, senior rubber technolo 
gist at the Mare Island (Calif.) Navy 
Yard, recently received the Navy’s Meri- 
torious Civilian Service Award for dis- 
tinguished service, consisting of a gold 
lapel pin and a certificate signed by the 
Commandant of the area 


Henry C. McDermott, who has serv- 
ed in varying capacities with several 
divisions of the U. S. Rubber Co. since 
1932, most recently as organizer of the 
company’s government tire activities, has 
been named general sales manager of the 
Gillette Tire Division 
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E. M. Martin, who has been on loar 


from the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, as 
special assistant to the administrator o 
the Surplus War Properties Administra 
tion and more recently with the War 
Production Board in Washington, D. ( 


is now in Eur pe on a new government 


; 


assignment 

HERMAN A former mat 
ager of branch sales for’ the mechanical 
goods division of the U. S. Rubber C« 


EVERLIEN, 


New York City, has been appointed t 
the newly-created position of general 
sales manager of that division \W ALTER 
F. Spoert, who has been with the con 


pany since 1908, has been made mer 


chandise manager of the livisn 


GERALD |. LeucK, rmerly connected 
with the Miner Laboratories, Chicag 
Ill., has been appointed director of re 
search of the Glvyco Products . 2. aL 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


fajor RAYMOND ( FIRESTONE, whe 
has served with the Air Transport Con 
mand for the past tw ind a half years 
has been placed on the inactive list and 
has returned to his rmer posit1o1 as 
general manager of the Memphis, Tem 


Tire & Rubber 


service, he set ul 


plant of the Firestone 
Co While in active 

the first rubber conservation unit in the 
Air Transport Command and was rubber 
conservation officer of the Ferrying Di 
vision 


associated 


W \ SmITH. who has been 


with the B. F. Goodrich Co. since 1924 
most recently as technical representative 
in their Washington offices, has been ay 


pointed manager of suspension sales by 
that company, with headquarters at 


\kron 


Dr. Henry L. Cox, until recently as 
sistant to the vice president of the Rub- 
ber Reserve Co., and formerly affiliated 
with Mellon Institute and the Carbide 
& Carbon Chemical Corp., has joined 
the Corn Products Refining Co. as gen- 
eral manager of the chemical division 


( D. Hower, Canadian Minister of 
Munitions and Supplies, has been named 
Minister of Reconstruction by that gov- 
ernment. He will also continue as Min- 
ister of Munitions and Supplies 

J. E. TratNner, vice-president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has been awarded an Army Ordnance 
citation for distinguished service as a 
result of his work as assistant chairman 
of the Intermediate Caliber Antiaircraft 
Carriage Industry Integrating Com- 
mittee. The citation is believed to he the 
first awarded in the rubber industry 


FERDINAND F. E. Kopecky, who re 


cently has acted as patent attorney for 


the Monsanto Chemical and the Phillip 
Petroleum 
Heyden Chemical Corp., New York City 


in the same capacity 


Dr. RicHarp \. HITCHENS, assistar 
research of the Organi 
Monsant 


has_ beer 


director of 
Chemicals Division of the 
Chemical Co.. St. Louis, Mo., 
promoted to the position of associat: 
research director of that division. H: 
has been with the company since 1931 
FRANKLIN G. SMITH, president of tl 
Ohio Rubber Co.. Willoughby, Ohio, ha 
been named chairman of the board o 
Denison Universit Granville, Ohio 
Lyte M. Getcer, who has been servi 
as acting director of research for the 
Neville ¢ o., 


was instrumental in the development o 


Pittsburg Penna., and wl 


the company’s new experimental pil 


plant, has been named director of 
search of that company 
Farce S. Parks, former superinten 


ent of the Woonsocket. R i 


the American Wringer Co., Inc., wz 


plant « 


recently made factory manager of tha 
plant, succeeding Harry A. SCHLOSSEI 
resigned. Rorert C. Ferris, former as 
sistant superinteident, has been promote 


to superintet dent 


BrapLey Dewey, president of — th 
Dewey & \ln Chemical Co., Cam 
bridge, Mass., former head of the Offic 
of the Rubber Director, has been pro 


posed for nomination for president-elect 


of the \mericat Chemical Society 
Harry L. FisHer, director of organi 
research, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 


Inc., and ArtHur WU 


Phermatomic 


CAMPBELL, rt 
Carbon 
propose d for councilors 


search chemist 
Co., have been 


at-large 


TAMES FLoop, well known in the rub 
ber insulating field and who has been 
associated with some of the leading con 
panies in that field, has joined the Plasti: 
Wire & Cable Corp., Norwich, Conn 
LYMAN HitcHcock, who was associ 


ated with the General Electric Co. at 


Bridgeport, Conn., for many years befor 
joining the Chemical Warfare Service, 
has been promoted to a lieutenant colonel 


He is stationed at Fort Monmouth, N. | 


E. Bowers Ayres, Jr, and P.. Kay 
ScHwWanrtz, both associated with Proctor 
& Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, for many 
years, have been elected vice-presidents 
of that company WaLter S. Corson, 
who joined the company in February of 
this year, has been elected treasurer 


Capt. Frank C. Jones, JR., son of the 
president of the Okonite Co., Passaic 
N. J., has been reported killed in action 
m the European theatre. He was a pilot 
of a P-51 Mustang 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRY MEDAL 
AWARDED TO COL. DEWEY 
Che Chemical Industry Medal for 
44 was presented to Col. Bradley 
ewey, former Rubber Director and 
esident of the Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Co., Boston, Mass., at a 
nt meeting of the American Section 
the Society of Chemical Industry, 
the New York Section of the Amer- 
in Chemical Society, and the New 
York Section of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers, held on 
November 10, at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
in New York City. 


Preceding the presentation, Charles 


Almy, vice-president of Dewey & 
Almy, spoke about the personal side 
of the medalist’s life; Dr. Vannevar 


Bush, president of the Carnegie Insti 
Washington, told of Col 
Dewey’s scientific and technical ac- 
complishments; and Dr. K. T. Comp- 
Massachusetts 
addressed the 


tution of 


ton, president of the 
Institute of Technology, 
group on the medalist’s part in educa- 
tional matters 

[The medal, which may be awarded 
valuable application of 
chemical research to industry, was pre- 
sented to the former Rubber Director 
in recognition of his work in colloid 
chemistry, especially as pertaining to 
rubber latex, and his accomplishments 


1 


annually for 


in administering the synthetic rubber 
program during the critical war period 
[The presentation was made by Dr 
Foster Dee Snell, president of Foster 
D. Snell, Inc., following which Col 
Dewey gave an address on “The Role 
of Organized Research and Business 
in American National Defense.” 

In his address, Col. Dewey told not 
only of the achievements of men in 
organized research and in big business 
in the rubber program, but also em- 
phasized their importance in other 
vital programs of process industry and 
in the building of the new weapons 
which already determined the 
course of decisive battle. 

[he speaker urged that research 
and business men recognize the irre- 
placeable value to national defense of 
teams of scientists, engineers, produc- 
tion men, and business executives, and 
Stated that he believed these men pro 
tect the country against meddling by 
unscrupulous theorists who seek to 
arouse a popular prejudice by harping 
on the dangers of technological unem- 
ployment and who would emasculate 
the patent system. 

Although a small business man him- 
self, Col. Dewey spoke out for the es- 
sential value of big business and its 
Organized research in any future war 


etiort 


have 


“lexlock rubber couplings, manufac- 
tured by Goodrich, have been found ef- 
tive as seals or flexible joints in the 
aviation field. They are said to be par- 

larly valuable in applications where 

ition might cause metal-to-metal 
plings to fail. 
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To Manage New Tire Plant 





E. T. Handley 


FE. T. Handley, general manager o1 
synthetic rubber operations for the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new $4,500,000 
tire plant which the company is building 
and will operate for the government at 
Des Moines, Iowa. A native of Wells 
ton, Ohio, Mr. Handley was graduated 
from Ohio State University in 1923 and 
a year ago was selected as its first grad- 
ute to be honored with a professional 
degree in chemical engineering for his 
work with synthetic rubber. He came to 
Firestone in 1927 in the rubber com- 
pounding division and was transferred 
to Argentina in 1931 as assistant produc- 
tion manager of the company’s plant 
there. In 1935 he became production 
manager of the Firestone plant in Switz- 
erland Mr. Handley took charge of 
the company’s synthetic rubber opera- 
tions in 1941 and later became super- 


visor of the government-owned com- 
pany-operated plants at Akron, Port 
Neches, and Lake Charles, La. K. K. 


Wyatt, manager of the Firestone-oper- 
ated synthetic rubber’ plant at Port 
Neches, succeeds Mr. Handley in his 
former position. 


Airport Stores Planned 

A plan to grant franchises to retail 
outlets at key airports throughout the 
nation has been put under way by the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 
These outlets will carry a full line of 
airplane accessories and miscellaneous 
items and cater to the expected influx 
of civilian flyers in the post-war world. 
The planned stores will be either com- 
pany-owned or dealer-licensed. The first 
to receive franchises under the new plan 
are the Page Airways Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., and Flight, Inc., at the Cleveland, 
Ohio, municipal airport. 


PROGRESS REPORT ISSUED ON 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY PROJECT 

The Detroit Rubber and Plastics 
Group, Inc., has issued a progress re- 
port on the Research and Plastics Pro- 
ject which it sponsors at Wayne Uni- 
versity, in Detroit. The project was 
initiated three years ago by the group 
as an educational service for the purpose 
of training people for the rubber and 
plastics industry. Formal instruction 
was begun in April, 1942, and has been 
carried on continuously since that time 

During the period September, 1942, to 
June, 1944, there were a total of 41 
enrollments in the college credit courses 
of the project, representing 37 people 
who took one or more of the courses 
In the period April, 1942, to June, 1944, 
there were a total of 510 enrollments 
in the ESMWT courses, representing 
approximately 300 people, some of 
whom took as many as three terms of 
work. 

The present laboratory building at 400 
W. Warren St., in Detroit, has been in 
use since June, 1943. These facilities 
have been used five nights a week con 
tinuously throughout the year. Due to 
the present draft and war work situa 
tion, no classes were held this past 
summer. Some advanced laboratory 
work has been deferred until this Fall at 
the request of the students desiring the 
work. Courses will be offered as usual 
in the Fall. 

The report points out that to date 
approximately $5,786 has been contrib- 
uted to the work of the project through 
cash donations, that equipment has been 
donated to the estimated value of 
$8,389, and that the Detroit group has 
contributed $5,263 for the purchase of 
materials and equipment. Wayne Uni- 
versity, the report further states, has 
participated in the project to the cost 
of $16,060. 

\mong equipment urgently needed for 
further research in rubber is a 6 x 16 
inch 2-roll mill, a cold box, a Bureau 
of Standards abrasion tester, an aging 
oven, and a pH meter, to the estimated 
value of $5,150. Equipment needed for 
plastics research has an estimated value 
of $19,950 and includes an _ injection 
molding machine, an extruder conveyor, 
a tensile compression tester, and a flow 
tester. 


Develop Koroseal Shoe Soling 

A line of Koroseal shoe soling and 
toplifts has been announced by the B. F 
Goodrich Co., Akron. At the same time, 
the company revealed the development 
of an entirely new adhesive for fastening 
Koroseal soling and toplifts to shoes, 
allowing them to be securely attached to 
all surfaces. The new cement will with- 
stand a pull of 12 to 15 pounds to the 
linear inch. Tests are said to have 
proved that the new soling will not 
crack at any temperature range, and 
will wear two or three times better than 
the best rubber or leather soling cur 
rently in use. 
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New Compounding Material 


Phe availability in commercial quan- 
tities of a new soft, soapy wax ma- 
terial, called No. 55-10, has been an- 
nounced by Sweetman’s Laboratories, 
Mt. Kemble Ave., Morristown, N. J 
The new material is reported to proc- 
ess easily and prevents “breaking” of 
stocks on the mill. It is adaptable for 
use with GR-S, neoprene, Hycar and 
reclaimed rubber. The use of ap- 
proximately 5% of No. 55-10 in neo 
prene stocks is said to prevent scorch 
ing of the stocks while improving cal- 
endering It has little effect on ten- 
sile, elongation or cur The use of 
2 to 3% in alkali reclaim stocks is said 
to prevent sticking of the stock to hot 
mills or calenders. The material has 
a tendency to act as a plasticizer with 
GR-S stock, when used in amounts of 
5 to 10%, but the manufacturer rec- 
ommends mixing it with other types 
of plasticizers, such as the coumarone 
When No. 55-10 is 
stocks, such 


indene 
mixed with 
stocks can often be saved and used to 


resins 


score hed 
advantage 


Neolite Soles in Production 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has re- 
vealed that production of “Neolite,” a 
new soling material which is said to be 
neither rubber, leather, plastic nor fabric, 
is now under way in its heel and sole 
plant at Windsor, Vermont. The new 
material is reported to be the only mate 
rial besides leather which provides a 
firm platform for the foot. It is moisture- 
proof and waterproof for the life of 
each sole, and also insulates the wearers’ 
feet against heat and cold. Neolite is also 
said to be less likely to slip on wet or 
dry surfaces than leather or rubber and, 
unlike rubber, will not curl or change 


color at the edges 


Plastic Packaging Film 
Development of what is described as 
the first plastic moisture-proof packaging 
film has been announced by the Fire- 


stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. The 
new film, produced by adding a specially 
developed moisture-proofing chemical to 
Velon, is said to be completely imper- 
vious to moisture, and will eventually be 
applied to a wide group of products 
ranging from sheer stockings to shoe 
soles. Firestone also claims that the 
film, which can be transparent or in any 
color, is more durable and economical 
than present industrial and retail pack- 
aging materials, in addition to its mois- 
ture-proof feature 


File Incorporation Papers 


Papers for the incorporation of the 
Improved Synthetic Rubber Co. have 
been filed in Columbus, Ohio. According 
to Charles H. Freehafer, Mansfield, 
Ohio, attorney, who handled the incor 
poration, the purpose of the company 
will be to promote the use of new formu 
las in the production of synthetic rubber 





Farm Mechanization 


Construction of 1,500,000 new 
rubber-tired tractors in the first five 
postwar years and a 100% increase 
in their number within a decade 
have been forecast by the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. At the start of 
1944, there were 1,450,000 rubber- 
tired tractors on American farms 
and many of these now are obsolete 
and waiting to be scrapped. Their 
replacement will constitute a large 
proportion of the 1,500,000 tractors 
to be built in the first five years 
after the war. It was also predicted 
that there will be more than 3,000,- 
000 rubber-tired tractors on farms 
within 10 years after the war, and 
the increased use of rubber tires on 
other farm vehicles will equal the 
upsurge in the tractor field. 





Changes at Seiberling 


Several changes were recently an- 
nounced in the factory organization of 
the Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. E. H. Gibbs becomes develop- 
ment manager of the Tire Division 
succeeding Frank Kovacs, who will de- 
vote his time to special assignments 
for the company. A. A. Leedy has 
been made chief engineer and will be 
responsible for engineering activities 
of all divisions of the company. J. R. 
Keyser and Harry Cash have been 
made production superintendents of 
the milling and tire divisions, respec- 
tively, and S. R. Warren will be in 
charge of scheduling 


Elected Kleistone Vice-President 


Alfred B. Lingley, former president 
and general manager of the Goodyear 
Footwear Corp., Providence, R. I., has 
been elected vice-president and di- 
rector of the Kleistone Rubber Co., 
Inc., Warren, R. I. He will be in 
charge of manufacturing operations. 
Mr. Lingley, who resigned from the 
Goodyear firm in July, 1944, is a grad- 
uate of the University of Maine, and 
has been active in the affairs of that 
college since his graduation. He holds 
membership in numerous engineering 
and technical societies. He served in 
the Navy in World War I and is a 


member of the American Legion 


Panolene Soling Material 


Panolene is the name given to a 
new soling material developed in the 
laboratories of the Panther-Panco Rub- 
ber Co., Chelsea, Mass. The new ma- 
terial, available in various colors, is 
said to be long wearing, light in 
weight, non-skid, non-marking, and 
waterproof. The company is backing 
the sale of Panolene with a national 
advertising campaign. 


Sets Up Oil Research Trust 


The American Chemical Society h:z 
announced the formation of the Px 
troleum Research Fund, under whic 
the securities of the recently-acquire 
Universal Oil Products Co., Chicag 
Ill., will be administered for the S 
ciety’s benefit. The Guaranty Tru 
Co. of New York City will act 
trustee for the fund and will supe 
vise the management and operation of 
Universal Oil through a board of di- 
rectors. Income from the fund w 
be used for purposes of research 
the petroleum and natural gas field 
Universal Oil, a _ research concern 
which has developed many processes 
in petroleum refining, was originally 
owned by a group of large oil com- 
panies, who donated it to the A.C.S 
a few weeks ago 


Detection of Neoprene 


A method of distinguishing neoprene 
and neoprene-containing stocks without 
having to resort to any laboratory tests 
is described by N. G. Quinn in the July 
8, 1944, issue of the /ndia-Rubber J ournal. 
The method consists in applying any sort 
of flame to the corner of the specimen 
to be tested and observing closely the 
colors on the extreme fringe. Chlorine- 
containing rubbers produce a character- 
istic brilliant emerald tint. It has been 
found, according to the item, that very 
small concentrations of neoprene in a 
mixed stock will provide the color 
change, but where this concentration is 
low the flame fringe must be observed 
very closely, since the quantity of colored 
flame seems roughly proportional to the 
chloro-concentration of the stock. 


Developments at American Resinous 


The American Resinous Chemicals 
Corp., Peabody, Mass., recently reported 
that sales of its industrial chemicals, 
particularly synthetic rubber compounds 
and resin and lacquer formulations for 
coating, finishing, impregnating and lami- 
nating, have amounted to approximately 
$1,100,000 for the six months period end- 
ing June 30. The company also an- 
nounced the opening of a new pilot plant 
and additional research laboratories for 
the further investigation of monomer 
polymerization to produce new resins, 
and to coordinate developments in syn- 
thetics for paint, plastics, paper, tex- 
tiles, leather and specialty rubbers. 


Expands Clarksville Plant 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. has an- 


nounced plans for the expansion of its 
plant and manufacturing facilities at 
Clarksville, Tenn. An addition of 80 
x 400 feet will be erected to house 
new processing equipment, a cafeteria, 
a new employment office, and other 
facilities. The cost of the plant addi- 
tion and equipment is estimated to ex- 
ceed $500,000 
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STATEX-B 


The Superior Furnace Carbon 
for Reinforcement 


Uneguated for: 
GR-S Treads 


GR-S Cushions 
I folitlge] Mn .dt) 0) ol-Tam GUS al lol ats 


STATE X-93 


The Balanced HMF Carbon 


Offers Good Resistance To Abrasion 
And Flex Cut Growth, Along With 
Low Hysteresis And Smooth Processing. 
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PRESSURE SEALING ZIPPERS 
ARE DEVELOPED BY GOODRICH 


elopment of a new unique rubber 
uction applied to metal slide fasten 
wn as the Pressure Sealing Zip 
is been announced by the B. F 
ch Co., Akron. The new zipper is 
» be completely waterproot and to 
nt escape oO! air or gases 
construction overlapping 


1 


lips which lh: such initial 


s built into n that they as 


sure a periect seal against any pressure 
which the structural strength of the slide 
fastener will withstand. The lips are 


1 


placed on either side of the ar 


ticie to be 


sealed, depending on where the pressure 


is exerted Used on the outside they 


1 
make the article waterproof and prevent 


the entrance of air or gasses. Used o1 
the inside they prevent the esc: 

gasses, or liquids held in the 

Three pressure seal zipper 
being manufactured. two being 
non-separating type, the first sealing 


along its entire length but open at the 


top, the second sealing along its entire 
length and at both ends. In the first 


which is used in such applications as 


exposure suits, the slider Ss operated 


trom either or both sides; in the second 


originally developed as a closure for 


pressure vessels, it is operated from 


the side opposite the sealing lips. The 
third 


construction is of the 
which seals for the entire ftengt] 


separatin 
bu! not at the ends, with the slider oper 
rom either or both sides 
t> 
Pressure 


new rubber Sealing 


pper can be applied to metal, fabric 


eet rubber, providing — sufficient 
rance 1s allowed for operation of the 
ner. Installation can be accomplished 
by stitching or cementing, depend 

the application. The seals are 

in a wide temperature range, 
cking when bent at —70° F. nor 
ng sott at 150° F. Weather and 
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aging characteristics are also said to be 
excellent. One of the major advantages 
of the sealing lip construction is that it 
conforms to changes in position of the 
sealing wall, withstanding stresses caused 
by these movements 

Among the wartime uses tor the 
Pressure Sealing Zipper, according t 
Goodrich, are as closures for life saving 
suits or divers’ suits, which need to be 
perfectly waterproof. Use of the zipper 
makes these much easier to put on o1 
take off. Many uses of the new develop 
ment are present in the airplane industry 
the company says, including application 
on both high and low pressure ducts 
where sections may be effectively joined 
with a zipper, on doorways and hand 
holes, where there are pressure differ 
entials and on bail out kits and instru 
ment cases 

Other potential uses are as opening: 
for tent flaps, where the arrangement 
makes the flap waterproof, as covers for 
hatches and other places on shipboard 
and as seals for all types of emergency 
Tests on suits equipped witl 
Pressure Zippers have show: 
them to be completely waterproof whei 
hold 


equipment 
Sealing 


immersed for long periods, and to 
water, air, or gasses without any per 


Ce ptible escape 


Montreal Group Hears Berkinshaw 


R. C. Berkinshaw, president of the 


Crown-owned and operated Polymer 
Corporation, Ltd., and general man 
ier and treasurer of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd 
was the principal speaker at a meeting 
of the Rubber & Plastics Division, 
Montreal Section, Society of Chemica 
Industry, held at the Ritz-Carlto1 
Hotel in Montreal, Canada, on N« 
vember 10. Mr. Berkinshaw discussed 
“Canada’s Rubber Tree,” a term de 
scriptive of the Sarnia, Ontario, plant 
which has a productive capacity of syn 
thetic rubber equivalent to 14,000,000 
icres of plantation rubbe1 In his 


talk, Mr 


ernment synthetic rubber manufacture 


Berkinshaw said that gov 


commercial propositior 


is a sound 
and the process is being developed and 
yperated on a basis that will assure 
anada of a permanent supply of syn 


rubber after the war at a cos 
cents a pound 


thetic 
of approximately 21 
Phe speaker described the manufac 
ture of both GR-S and Butyl rubber: 
at the Sarma plant and showed mov 


pictures of the production stages 


Goodall and Sanford Merge 
\t special stockholder meetings hel 
on October 19, the plan to consolidate 
the Goodall Worsted Co. and Sanford 
Mills, both of Sanford, Maine, was 
substantial 


approved by majorities of 


both companies. The new corporatior 
will be known as Goodall-Sanford, Inc 
Elmer L. Ward was elected president 


and treasurer of the new corporation 


DIVIDED RIMS FOR TIRES 
PRODUCED BY FIRESTONE 


tvpx 
35 to 40 miles an hour are now bein: 
produced by the Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber Co., Akron. The secret of the rim ts 
a tight grip originally developed by the 
company to prevent tires used on combat 
vehicles from slipping off their rims 
after all the air had been shot out ot 
them. The grip has proved to be equally 
effective tor use m operating tires at 
low air pressure. 

The huge new rims are 13 inches wide 
24 inches high, and weigh 315 pounds 
Known as “divided rims,” they are made 
of four parts instead of the conventional 
one used on civilian highway vehicles. A 
beadlock is placed between the inside 
edges of the tire, and the bolting to 
gether of two sections of the rim then 
causes the tire to be tightly grasped be 
tween it and the flanges of the rim 

Similar tire rims are also being used 
on earthmoving and other off-the-high 
way equipment at airports, military higl 
ways, and other vital war-time projects 


Twist-Setting of Tire Cord 

Twist-setting of tire cord is being a 
complished by the Industrial Rayon 
Corp., at its Cleveland, Ohio, plant, by 
passing large 1&8-pound cones and 4% 
pound spools of rayon tire cord betwee 
high frequency electrodes on an endless 
Powered by a Thermex 
Louis 


belt conveyor 
unit built by the Girdler 


ville, Ky., this equipment greatly simpli 


hes twist-setting which is usually done 
by slowly heating small one-pound spools 
in large chambers. In the accompanying 
illustration, cord fro the cone on the 
left has not been twist-set and is said 
to be difhcult to use because of the way 
it curls and twists itself. ‘The cord or 
the cone at the right has been throug! 


the high frequency field and lies docile 


Form Rubber Export Company 
The Seiberling 
as been formed by the Seiberling Rul 
Akron, for the 
centralizing all of its export business 
lhe new firm was incorporated witi 


commor 


Rubber Export ( « 


he r ith. purpose ot 


250 shares of no par value 


stock 





An experimental pilot plant for produc 
ing “fool-proof” samples of resins and 
plasticizing oils under commercial condi 
tions and wn sufhcient quantities for 
thorough testing in the plants of pros 
pective users, has been recently completed 
and is proving highly successful in 
operation at the Neville Company, Pitts 


burgh, Penna 





Different levels at which samples may 
he drawn may be noted in this unit at 
Neville’s pilot plant. 


Developed by Lyle M. Geiger, director 
of research at Neville, the plant has a 
capacity of 1500 pounds per charge. A 
versatile arrangement of piping permits 
taking material to and from each piece 
of equipment, and the equipment is set 
up so that all resin and plasticizing oil 
production processes of the main plant 
can be quickly duplicated 

The major purpose of the ‘pilot plant 
is to offer an improved service to users 
of resins and plasticizing oils by testing 


in semi-production scale new develo; 
ments and formulas requested by these 
users. While products to meet consumer 
requests are of course developed in the 
research laboratory, the properties ob 
tained in actual production may vary wu 
regard to purity and several other con 


sicle rations 


In the Di { plant suci 


variations are 
corrected or compensated for, and the 
practical working product which the con 
sumer can obtain in bulk is made and 
submitted to him. He is assured of a 
commercial, and not a hand-made sample, 
and in quantities which permit thorough 
experimentation. Facilities of the experi 
mental plant are also made available for 
working out for practical use formulas 
suggested by consumers 

Resins and plasticizing oils, such as 
PHO and Nevillac, being developed in 
dependently by Neville for the trade, are 
similarly given final form in pilot plant 
testing. First samples offered are from 


































































NEW EXPERIMENTAL PILOT PLANT BUILT BY THE NEVILLE CO. 


pilot plant batches, insuring against 
variation when the product is commer 
cially produced 

viewpoint, the 


Krom an operations 


experimental pilot plant permits _ the 
working out of the most efficient produc 
tion process before bulk production of 
a new development begins. This enables 
immediate smooth production when the 
wasteful 
experimentation, re-runs and consequent 


first order is given, without 
loss while using large equipment. In 
this way it is a saver of both time and 
materials. 

The plant originated in response to the 
unusual pressures of war in which new 
products for use from the arctic to the 
tropics were demanded with utmost speed 
Many manufacturers took no time for 
normal laboratory 
did their experimenting during produc 
t10n And they called for, not laboratory 
samples, but drums of materials for test 


experimentation, but 


during production. 

It wasn’t scientific or economical—but 
often it got out war materials in record 
time. To meet this situation, a semi 
commercial unit was assembled at Neville, 
combining previously used equipment, to 
furnish batches for limited production 
without involving a main plant operation 
set-up. This plant was the forerunner 
from which the current experimental 
pilot plant has been developed. 





limospheric pressure of less than 
1/760th is maintained in this stil at 
the new pilot plant 


Since then the plant has been reorgan 
ized so that it now provides improved 
service to many types of consumers. Its 
scope and versatility have been extended 
and considerable new equipment added 
An item of major use has been a high 
vacuum still where less than 1/760th of 
atmospheric pressure is maintained. An 
experimental still for synthetic rubber 
softeners has also been installed 





Akron Hears Russell Weisman 
Weisman, 


newspaper columnist, was the prin. @ 
cipal speaker at the Fall meetin 


Russell economist 


the Akron Rubber Group, held at th @ 
Mayflower Hotel in Akron on | 
vember 3. Approximately 200 men i 
bers and guests were in attendance § 
Dr. Weisman spoke on the economic @ 
problems now facing this country and @ 
their probable effect on the immediat tg 
and post-war industrial activity. 4 
lowing the talk, the meeting was 4 
thrown open for questions and se\ 

minutes were devoted to discussion of 
questions presented from the floor. Plax @ 


are now being made to hold the regula @& 
Winter meeting of the group about the 


middle of February a 
Bs 
Dust Hazard Eliminator 9 


A new 150-gallon collapsible cloth a 
rubber tank is being produced by th 
U. S. Rubber Co. for use by Army Air 
Force ground crews to assist in eliminat 
ing the dust hazard 
newly-made and captured airfields in war 
areas. Made from an 8-ounce duck clot! 
and coated with synthetic rubber, th 
tank is 56 inches long, 39 inches wid 
and 16 inches high. It is equipped wit! 
three 2'%4-inch valves—one used for the 
intake of water, one for an air vent, a1 
the other for the attachment of a spra 
pipe. The tank can be used for spraying 
dry airfields and as a means of carrying § 
the Army’s water supply as the tr 


encountered 





advance. The tank is so constructed that : 
when open it can be ’ 


attached to ar £ 
easy transportatior : 


motor vehicle for 


Scrap Rubber Advisory Committee 


A Scrap Repair Material: 
Industry Advisory Committee has beet 
organized 
Office of Price 
which will 


Rubbe r 


F the 


under the auspices of tl 
(Administration. The 
represent bot! 
and }¢ bbers, includes 
Abe Lowenstein (Alligator Rubber 
Products), A Warsaw  (Vulcanizer: 
Material), Nathan Lakin (A. Lakin & 
Son), Irving Levin (Superior Iron & 
Metal), S. L. Greenfield (Greenfiel 
Manufacturing), M. L. Prather (Oreg 
Tire Patch), and Ben Goldman ( 

initial meeting of 

October 31 


committee, 


manufacturers 


Salvage) The 
committee was held on 
Washington. D. ¢ 


Avonite for Shoe Soles 


Avon Sole Co., Avon, Mass a 
development of a ne\ 
material, known as Avonite, whic! 
claimed to produce a superior sol 
Avonite is lig! ; 
waterproof, 


announced _ the 





street and dress shoes 
in weight, insulated, 
and tough, and is said to outwear all @ 
known leather sole materials. The! ( 4 


the new material has not been revealed 
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Organize 25-Year Club 


\rganization of the 25-Year Club 
the Binney & Smith Co. was re- 
ly completed at a meeting and 
heon held in New York City at 
58 members were enrolled rep 
nting chapters in New York and 
ton, Penna. Included among the 
ter members of the club was A 
F. Kitchel, president of the company, 
W started with Binney & Smith in 
1909 
me of the members were part of 
the business that was incorporated in 
1902 to distribute the products of car 
bon black manufacturers in the United 
States and to introduce the black int: 
various foreign countries. Many saw 
the start of the Magnetic Pigment Co 
and many helped initiate the sale and 
distribution of the products of the 
Columbian Carbon Co., 
formed in 1914. 

All of the members of the newly 
formed club witnessed the establish- 
ment of the first carbon black testing 
laboratory by Binney & Smith, the 
production of the first flame carbon, 
troduction of the first pellet or dust 
ess black, and other important ad 
vances in the pigment field. 

As of the current year, the roots of 
Binney & Smith are 80 years old, dat 
ing from 1864 when Joseph W. Binney 
established the Peekskill Chemical 
Works. The firm of Binney & Smith 
was actually formed in 1880 by Edwin 
Binney and C. Harold Smith 


which was 


Colombia Plant Nears Completion 


The new tire and tube plant being built 
near Bogota, Colombia, by the Industria 
Colombiana de Llantas, S. A. (Colom 
bian Tire Co.) is rapidly nearing com 
pletion and production will get under way 
soon after the turn of the year, according 
to the International Division of the B. F 
Goodrich Co., which is associated in the 
project. Goodrich is furnishing technical 
and engineering counsel, as well as part 

f the capital. The plant covers about 
100,000 square feet and will have a ca 
pacity of approximately 100,000 tires and 
tubes annually. J. M. Robbins has beet 
named technical representative of Good- 
ich and is expected to assume his duties 
at the plant shortly 


+ 


The Glyco Products Co., Inc., Brook 
n, N. Y factory and 
fees in Mexico City, operating under 
e name of Productos Quimicos Glyce 

».A. The new company is under the di 

ction of Dr. E. Ries and Dr. A 

th Mexican chemical engineers 


has opened a 


(rat 


€ authoritative text on plastic mold 
published by the Bakelite Corp 
ler the title “Molding Technic for 
ikelite and Vinylite Plastics,” is now 
tilable at the reduced price of $1.50 
es of the book may be secured di 
from the company at 300 Madisor 


New York 17, N. Y 
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Boston Meets December 8 


The final meeting of the year and 
the annual Christmas party of the Bos- 
ton Rubber Group, with appropriate 
entertainment, will be held on Friday, 
December 8, at the Hotel Vendome in 
Boston, Mass. The technical session 
of the meeting will feature a paper on 
“Rubber and Plastics” by S. L. Brous, 
of the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron 
James R. Geenty, Sanford Mills, Read- 
ing, Mass., is secretary of the Boston 


group 


Detroit Plans Xmas Party 


[The Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Inc., is planning to hold its 
Annual Christmas Party on Friday, 
December 8, at the Detroit-Leland 
Hotel in Detroit, Mich. An outstand- 
ing speaker will be on the program, 
which includes the distribution of gifts 
to holders of lucky number tickets. E 
J. Kvet, of the Baldwin Rubber Co., 
is secretary of the group 


Northern California Plans Party 


The Second <Annual_ Christmas 
Party of the Northern California Rub- 
ber Group will be held at the Orinda 
Hacienda, near Oakland, California, 
on Monday, December 18. Prizes, 
dinner, dancing, drinks and stunts are 
planned for the occasion, with tickets 
selling at $3.50 each. Guests are in 
vited to attend the party 


A new and revised booklet on “Three- 
Dimensional Seeing, The Science of 
Color and Light for Better Vision in 
Industry” has been made available by the 
Finishes Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington 98, Del. 
The booklet contains information de- 
rived from color-conditioning installa- 
tions in more than a thousand plants. 





Combat Tire Film Available 


“Highballing to Victory” is the title 
of the latest motion picture made avail- 
able to industry by the Motion Pic 
ture Branch of the War Department 
The film, which runs only 18 minutes, 
deals primarily with the part heavy- 
duty tires are playing on the world- 
wide battle fronts and is made up of 
combat footage taken on these fronts 
The necessity of immediate tire re- 
placements on all types of military 
vehicles and airplanes is stressed 
throughout the film with dramatic 
shots of actual warfare. The film is 
available in 16 and 35 mm. sizes and 
may be secured for showing without 
cost by addressing requests to Chief, 


Motion Picture 3ranch, Industrial 
Services Division, War Department 
Bureau of Public Relations, Room 


1315, 1501 
MN: 2. 


3roadway, New York 18, 


Stanco Opens Akron Office 


Stanco Distributors, Inc., which main- 
tains headquarters in New York City, 
has opened a branch office in Akron in 
Rooms 1002-1003 of the First Central 
Tower. The new office will be in charge 
of L. S. Verde, associated with the com- 
pany for the past two years, and who 
has been covering the Akron territory 
for some time. The telephone number 
is Jefferson 1737. 

The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
has begun the construction of a new one- 
story addition to its Passaic, N. J., plant, 
at an estimated cost of $50,000. 


A new form of polyvinyl butyral resin 
has been developed for use in the fields 
of plastic bandages and adhesive tapes. 
The formula for the new resin is com- 
pounded by the Gordon-Lacey Chemical 
Products Co., Long Island City, N. Y 


Portable synthetic rubber tanks, de- 
veloped by U. S. Rubber, are being used 
extensively for the transportation and 
storage of gasoline, oil and aromatic 
fuels in combat areas. The outstanding 
features of the tanks are that they are 
collapsible and can be shipped in small 


space. 


The Barber Asphalt Corp., Madison, 
Ill., has been purchased by the Clark- 
Babbitt Industries, Inc. A new company, 
known as the Babbitt-Barber Asphalt 
Products, Inc., has been formed and will 
continue to manufacture the same items 
as heretofore. 


U. S. Rubber has perfected a fire- 
resistant product, made of fabric, asbes- 
tos, and a coating of synthetic resin, that 
makes possible the elimination of prac- 
tically all metal from the heating and 
ventilating air-duct systems that are used 
in aircraft, 
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Membe t the Le Angeles Kup 
vr Group and their families are al 
eady looking forward to the Annual 
Christma Theatre Part which will 

held ¢ : 1 Tuesday y 
be el I Ca nN tuesday evening, 

Wilshire Ebell 


Lhe how \ yresent a walaxy ol 
nationallv-kr iudeville artists 
adi ta ind vin picture stars 
Charles Irwu i made a record 
wr his sup rting roles in moving pi 
ure 1 lated 1 preesnt several of 
i humorous impersonations. Anothet 
eature will be vy il numbers by Jack 
Norwortl Mr. Norworth is famous 

his authorship of the song, “Shine 
nm Harvest Moon Others who will 
ielp i at i) to make the rubber 
nen happy during the evening will be 
Marion Dani Ben Laskv’ (rches 
Ta and Ray W ilbe 

The bhovs ere given a chance t 
elect the \ entertainers and they 
ive taker ve ( eatin t the en 
ine theatre ! the evenimmne It iS an 
‘ pated tl il tT 1! rhe I usand ti 
even hundred will attend All seats 
ire reservec lt lentally thie yroul 
is been ab ecure another tav 

ed enterta ‘ \rlen Ha ! 

Variou é i the grou 

ked ! r i inging thi 

w and pa e work of sel 
" the ke iking mn the 

ney { ( has beet left 

Charl 7 é [he party last 
tat Wa i rT I wnce | SUCCESS 
ind no one thinl that the party this 
Cat will Ti ! ( i ui ess 

Bil Shaw we i beer il 

iru¢ ! au I thie Rubber 

itt = ( il California, i 
won ver |! \ ead Rubber iT i 
mula ! Herman Hamman 
\ was a i i Rubbercratt has 
ike Bill | ict 

Ray McAdai t é with Grizzly 
Mig. ¢ is che ind compounder 
i poner (y det state Rub 
ber M IIs ( taken il ut 
side ob \t writing hi place 
as not beet fille it Grizzly 

The Los Angel Rubbe Group 
ad a special meetin ast month (Ox 
tober 17) to listen t i echnical dis 

cussion on the proc ng of GR-S 
The discus n was led by ( \. Carl 
ton of J M Huber Ire Borger 
lexas Approximately fifty were ir 
ittendance, the discussion following a 


supper at the Mavta 


Db. C. Maddy ft the 


cal Company is 


leonard Boller, tormerly with the 
Pioneer Mills in Pittsburgh 
Calitornia, and president ot the North 


ern California Rubber Group, is sev 


Rubber 


ering his connection with Pioneer t 
head up a new company to be knowr 
is the | = 
ment Company, with ofhces at 52 
Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. The 


custon 


Research and Develop 


5995 
company will manufacture 
made adhesives and cements, in addi 
consulting work Mr 


Boller is a young man and has been 


tion to dome, 


very active in the group up in the Bay 
district 


Bac k on 


ticipated in 


furlough after having pat 
sixty-two bombing mis 
sions over enemy territory in Italy 
and Southern France is Captain Bill 
Wending, son of Ed Wending, fore 
man of the curing department at 
Goodyear Bill is 24 years old and 
his rise te the rank of captain was 
very rapid The young man has wor 
seven Oak Leaf clusters, the Aur 
Medal and the 
Cross For the 
tioned at Santa Monica, a Los Angeles 


Distinguished Flying 


present, he is sta 
suburb 
©. B. Macias, formerly employed u 


Department 181¢ 
reported as killed in action 


Goodyear, has beer 


lwo hundred and four Goodyeat 


employees answered the Red Cross 
all for blood donors during the last 
Mobile Unit to the Los 


visit of the 
\ngeles plant 








Safety Group Names Officers 


Paul Van Cleef, of Van Cleef Broth 
was recently elected gen 
eral chairman of the Rubber Section 
if the National Safety Council, while 
J). E. Lovas, safety supervisor oft the 
Passaic, N. J., plant of the U. S. Rub 
ber Co., was elected vice-chairman i 
Roland Kastell 


l \ 


ers, Chicago, 


aru Ot programs 
assistant supervisor of safety, 
Rubber C« New Yor 
secretary, and Stanley Wright, of the 
Inland Manufacturing Division, Gen 
eral Motors Corp., Dayton, Ohio, was 
News Letter Editor. Chair 
nen of various committees of the sec 


k. was etecter 


nari d 


tion were named as_ follows Eng 


ermg, Thomas H. Boyd (Manhattan 
Rubber); Health, Dr. J. Newton Shir 
ley (Arrow Mutual Liability Insur 
ance ) Vembership kk Vl Weimer 
(Dayton Rubber); Publicity, G \ 
Balzersen (Rubber Reserve, Port 
Neches); Statistics, H. 1 Andrews 
Firestone, Akron) 


Y 


Montreal Group Lists Meetings 


Che Rubber and Plastics Division 
of the Montreal Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry has issued a list 
ing of its meetings for the balance of 
the 1944-45 season All the meetings 
are scheduled to be held at the Ritz 
Carlton Hotel in Montreal, Canada 
The next meeting of the group will 
be held on December 13, and will tea 
“Wood Improvement’ 
by Thomas E Resinous Prod 
ucts & Chemical ¢ Philadelphia, 
At the January 12 meeting, Dr. J. G 
Mark, Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., will deliver an ad 
dress on “Tailor-Made Polymers.” On 
February 9, William Woodcock, Car 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., New 
York City, will speak on “Plasticizers.” 
E. H. Krismann, of the Rubber Chem 
icals Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co., Inc., Wilmington 
Del., will discuss “Chloroprene Types 
of Synthetic Rubber” on March 9. And 
on April 13, the final meeting sched 
uled, J. R. Turnbull, Monsanto Chem 

Mass., IS C¢x 
address in rela 


ture a talk on 
Perry, 


ical Co., Springfield, 
pected to deliver ar 


tion to the plastics industry 


Chlorinated Isopol 


Chlorinated Isopol, a 


product similar to chlorinated rubber 


synthetic 
has been developed by the Union Bay 
State Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 
Among the 
claimed for the new pr 


general characteristics 
rduct are excel 
lent flame, moisture, and chemical re 


solubility in the same solv 


sistance, 
ents customarily used for chlorinated 
rubber. and compatibility with the 
same types ol plasticizers used for 
chlorinated rubber Chlorinated Iso 
pol 1s recommended as a primer tor 
rubber-to-metal adhesion and as an in 
vredient in adhesives; as an acid and 
alkali-resistant coating for metal, con 
crete, and other 

yredient in paints, 


surfaces; as an in 

lacquers, and inks 
where chemical resistance and flame 
required; for fire and 
other 
wherever sound and heat 
mportant; and 

inertness t 


resistance is 
moisture-proofing fabrics and 
materials; 
insulation qualitic S are 
as a plastic wherever 


chemicals and fire-proofness are im 
portant 


\ plastic material, made of fiberglas, 
laminated and reinforced with thermo 
setting resin, for use in the cabin struc 
tures of the Army’s R-6 helicopter, was 
he U. S. Rubbers 


developed recently at the 
plant at Mishawaka, Ind: This new 
plastic material features light weight 


good tensile strength, rigidity, and the 


ability to withstand strains and ex 


cessive vibration 


The Interlake Chemical Corp. has a 
quired the Central Process Corp., of 
Park, Ill 


Forest producers of special 


industrial adhesives 
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CHICAGO GROUP HEARS TALK 
ON STRUCTURE OF RUBBER 


Approximately 175 members and guests 
ittended the first meeting of the 1944-45 
eason held by the Chicago Rubber 
rroup at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago 
n October 20 Dr. D. S. le Beau, of 
e Massachusetts Institute of Technol 

y, was the principal speaker, discuss 

“Some New Developments in the 
Study of the Structure of Rubber.” Dr 
rnst A. Hauser, associate professor of 
mical engineering at M.I.T., intro- 
iced the speaker and also discussed 
Rubber Research at M.I.T.” 
In his talk Dr 


eview of the Institute’s activities in the 


Hauser gave a brief 


eid of rubber chemistry. He referred 

particular to a project sponsored by 
he Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Com 
any in East St. Louis pertaining to 
asic research on the reclaiming process 
rubber, and especially to the reclaim 
ing of the various types of synthetic 
rubber carried out by the Division of 
Industrial Cooperation of the Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology. He also 
referred to research per 
taining to rubber which is now 


some other 
being 
indertaken at the Institute and offered a 
brief explanation of the set-up under 
which such handled in 
general. 

In her lecture Dr 


projects are 


le Beau, who is re 
search associate in the chemical engi 
neering department of M.I.T., discussed 
some quite recent developments in the 
study of the structure of rubber, both 
natural and synthetic. After giving a 
brief historical survey of structural re- 
search in the field of rubber, she re- 
ferred to the results obtained so far with 
the electron microscope and the conclu 
sions drawn therefrom. She then drew 
attention to some even more recent de 
velopments along the lines of an optical 
approach in research on rubber structure 
ind the conclusions which so far can he 
lrawn therefrom 

Following this, Dr. le Beau pointed out 
the importance which must be attributed 
to the differences in the proportions as 
well as types of sol and gel rubber char 
acteristics for natural and_ synthetic 
rubber. Quite recent experimental work 
lemonstrates that the molecular weight 
listribution in natural rubber covers a 
tar greater range than that in synthetic, 
und that this difference as well as the 
onfiguration of the molecules of the 
polymer most probably are the basic rea 
sons for the differences in physical prop 
erties 

During the course of the meeting it 
was announced that the membership of 
the group has increased to 370-odd. Spe- 
ial attention was also called to the Syn- 
thetic Rubber Reclaim Prize Contest 
which is being sponsored by the group, 
ull details of which will be published in 
in early issue. 

A meeting of the Chicago group was 
lso scheduled to be held on Novem- 
er 17. A complete report of this 


eeting will appear in the next issue 
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Moore with Standard Chemical 
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William A. Moore 


William A. Moore, formerly vice-pres 
ident and general manager of the Arm 
strong Tire & Rubber Co., Natchez, 
Miss., has joined the staff of the Stand- 
ard Chemical Co., Akron, where he will 
be in charge of technical promotion of 
all of the company’s materials. Prior to 
entering the commercial field, Mr. Moore 
was an instructor in chemistry at the 
University of Akron. He later joined 
the laboratory staff of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. and still later served with the 
Monsanto Chemical Co. on sales develop- 
ment work He had been with Arm- 
strong Tire for several years prior to his 
new connection 


New York Party on December (5 


The Annual Christmas Party of the 
New York Rubber Group will be held 
on Friday, December 15, at the Build- 
ing Trades Club in New York City 
[The evening will be devoted to fun 
and frolic and will feature a cocktail 
hour, dinner, annual election of of 
ficers, special entertainment, and the 
distribution of lucky number prizes 
Because the number of occupants of 
public meeting places in New York 
is now rigidly restricted by law, the 
executive committee of the group has 
decided to limit the sale of tickets 
to paid-up members only, with each 
member restricted to one ticket. No 
guest tickets will be sold and the sale 
of tickets will be stopped as soon as 
the capacity of the Building Trades 
Club is reached. It is urgent, there- 
fore, that paid-up members of the 
group purchase their tickets as soon 
as possible after they receive an an- 
nouncement and order form from the 
secretary of the group, Peter P. Pinto, 
c/o Rupper Ace, 250 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Tickets to mem- 


bers are $2.50 each. 





Back the Attack—Buy Bonds 


SCOTT AND STRICKHAUSER 
HEAD RHODE ISLAND GROUP 


James M. Scott, secretary of the 
Henry L. Scott Co., and S. I. Strick 
hauser, development manager of the 
Providence, R. L., plant of the U. 5S 
Rubber Co., were elected chairman 
and secretary-treasurer, respectively, 
of the Rhode Island Rubber Club, at 
a meeting held on November 3 at the 
Crown Hotel in Providence, R. I. M1 
Scott served as secretary-treasurer ot 
the club during the past season. 

The following were elected mem 
Executive Committee 
Walter Linnell (Collyer Insulated 
Wire), Owen E. Lowe (Davol Rub 
ber), Fred S. Bartlett (U. S. Rubber), 
Scott J. Lake (Respro), H. E. Murch 
(Goodyear Footwear), H. W. Green 
up (Firestone), Leon T. Wilson 


bers of the 


(American Wringer), M. J. Linn 
(Xylos Rubber), and L. K. Morrow 
(Anaconda Wire). Harold Fulle 


(Pequanoc Rubber), acted as chairman 
of the Nominating Committee, and 
was assisted by Walter Weller (Wel- 
ler Chemical) and Harry Wilcox (Bris 
tol Manufacturing). 

Approximately 100 members and 
vuests attended the meeting, which in 
addition to the election of new officers 


. featured Roelof Adriaan Schotman, ex 


mayor of Batavia, in an illustrated lec 
ture on “The Netherlands East In 
dies Before, During, and After the 
War.” During the meeting it was an 
nounced that Hervey E. Bainton, 
chief chemist of the Bristol Manufac 
turing Co., Bristol, R. I., was retiring 
from active business after having been 
associated with the rubber industry 
continuously since 1886 when he start 
ed with the Davol Rubber Co. 

In his lecture, Mr. Schotman de 
scribed the Netherlands East Indies in 
considerable detail from the stand 
points of topography, populations, 
manners, customs, language, culture, 
etc. He explained the operation of the 
Indies under Dutch rule, which ex- 
tended over some 70 million natives, 
more than half of whom live on Java 
and stated that in the post-war period 
the area will probably be known as 
Indonesia, which means the “Empire 
of the Islands of the Indies.” 


Baker’s P-8—New Plasticizer 


Baker’s P-8 (glyceryl tri-aceto-ricino 
leate), a new plasticizer for synthetic 
elastomers, including GR-S, Neoprene 
GN, Perbunan, polyvinyl chloride and 
its copolymers, and ethyl cellulose, has 
been introduced by the Baker Castor Oil 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y 
The new plasticizer is said to contribute 
to the speed and ease of compounding, 
and to result in flexible stocks with good 
physical characteristics. It is also re- 
ported to contribute flexibility at low 
temperatures and to retain flexibility, 
since it exhibits extremely low volatility 
at elevated temperatures 












CANADIAN NEWS 





[The Interim Board of Directors of 
the Chemical Institut f Canada has 
announced the appointment of H. W 
Lea, Director of the Wartime Bureau 


f Technical Personnel, Department 


of Labor, Ottawa, as general manager 


and secretary of the Institute Ar 
rangzements are aid to have been com- 
pleted with government authorities 
which will enable Mr. Lea to under 
take his new duties immediately, while 
at the same time continuing to direct 


the activities of the Bureau. Mr. Lea 
was at one time associated with the 


Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd 


Announcement by the Rubber Con 
trol office of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board that neoprene latex used 
in the manufacture of elastic thread 
knitting 
girdles and foundation garments and 


for weaving and women’s 
for elastic hose will be released, has 
Statement 
from the management of Canadian 
Lastex, Limited, to the effect that pro 
duction will be resumed at the Mon 
treal plant and that a large number: 
of workers released owing to the crude 


been supplemented by a 


rubber shortage will be re employed 

The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board has taken precautions against 
a rush on the trade by women and 
girls and the elastic thread will not be 
released to girdle manufacturers until, 
in the words of a board official “ther: 
is a sufficient bank to take care of im 
mediate essential civilian needs, and 
these are estimated as terrific.” 


Development of the first “heat 
tempered” all-plastic tire—a step that 
may eventually increase tire life con 
siderably—was announced at Hamil 
ton, Ontario, on October 11 by W. H 


Funston, president ft the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber ( if Canada, Ltd 
Che major importance of the new de 


velopment ts the tire’s ability to over 


yme the foremost drawback of long 


wear-heat Lhe tire as been devel 
yped and bens tested in the com 
pany’s laboratori it Akron, Ohio 
but whether the all-plastic tire will 
compete ultimately with its rubber 
predecessor will not be known until 
thorough laboratory examination and 
gruelling road tests are completed 





When tire experts igreed that hea 


aused most tire failures and that far 
wreater mileage could be gotten from 
i tire if that problem were solved, the 


work ti. 


Firestone engineers went to 


build a “cooler” tire The plastic 
ire 1s Said to withstand twice the heat 
a natural rubber tire develops at hig! 
speed Dhe all pla ti tire resembles 


4 natural rubber tire so closely that 
ynly an expert can tell the difference 
It does not crack or check in sunlight, 
nor is it soluble in gasoline or oil 


Che defeat of Germany will be re 
flected in a marked improvement in 
the tire situation for civilian use, with 
the present synthetic rubber program 
matching the pre-war production from 
raw rubber, P. W. Litchfield, chair 
man of the board of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, said in a 
Montreal se 
cause the campaign against Japan will 


recent interview at 
be based largely on the use of air and 
naval power, Mr. Litchfield said, the 
rubber requirements for the war 
against Japan will be greatly reduced 

Though manufacturers of tires and 
other rubber products will return to 
raw rubber as soon as possible after 
release of rubber plantations now un- 
der Japanese control, Mr. Litchfield 
said, he added that synthetic rubber 
will also have an important place in 
the rubber plan, particularly in stabi 
lizing the price of crude rubber 


British Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
is erecting an office building and lab 
oratory at its tire plant in Lachine, 
Quebec. The company also operates 
a footwear plant at St. Laurent, Que 


bec 


George Schlee, tounder and presi 
dent of Kitchener Buttons, Ltd., died 
at his home in Kitchener, Ontario, on 
October 31, at the age of 86 Orig 
inally in the contracting business, Mr 
Schlee started the first rubber factory 
in Kitchener In 1898 he organized 
a company to manufacture galoshes 


and other types of rubber footwear 


selling his interest in the factory to A 
L.. Breithaupt in 1898 


L. S. Hews has been named presi 
dent, general manager and a director 
if the Rubberset Co., Ltd.. brush mar 


ufacturers ot Gravenhurst, Ontarv 


Directors of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, 
ive declared a dividend of 63 cents 
plus $2.50 a share on the common and 
the regular 62 cents a share on c 
preterred, all payable on December 
31, to stockholders on record Decem 
ber 15 [This makes a total of $2 

mn the common for 1944, plus $2.5 


extra, as compared with regulars and 


ws 


a $2 extra in 1943 and a $5 extra i 
194? 





—— 





Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Muni 


tions and Supply, has announced the 


resignation of D. W. Ambridge of 
St. Catherines, Ont., as director-gen 
eral of the department’s shipbuilding 
branch. He will return to _ private 
business, but will continue as vice 
Corporation, 
operates the govern 


president of Polymer 
Limited, which 
ment-owned synthetic rubber plant at 


Sarnia, Ontario 


The Canadian Government will con 
tinue to operate the synthetic rubber 
plant at Sarnia, Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Munitions, said in a recent 
address over a Canadian radio net- 
work in which he described the oper 
ations of the crown assets allocation 
committee and War Assets Corpora 
tion. Where it is considered desir 
able in the best interests of the nation 
to continue such properties as the 
Sarnia rubber plant under government 
ownership and operation, they will 
continue to be so maintained and op- 
erated, said Mr. Howe 


George Sergeron has been ap 
pointed general manager of the Do 
minion Rubber Company’s central di 
vision, with headquarters at Toronto, 
according to an announcement by P 
C. Jones, president. Formerly director 
of government sales for the company 
at Ottawa, Mr. Bergeron will co 
ordinate the sales of tires, footwear 
and mechanical goods in the com- 
pany’s central division territory 








U. S$. Rubber Acquires Gilmer 


U. S. Rubber Co. will shortly ac 
juire the assets and business of the 
L. H. Gilmer Co., Tacony, Philadel 
phia, Penna., manufacturers of me- 
chanical rubber goods. The purchase 
was made to round out U. S. Rubber’s 
mechanical goods division. Besides the 
manufacture of V-belts, Gilmer pro 
duces automobile fan belts, rubber 
covered rolls, industrial truck wheels, 
and other related items. No change 
in management or operation of the 
Gilmer concern is contemplated, and 
John S. Krauss, president, will con 
tinue in active management. The Gil 
mer company was founded in 1907 and 
‘mploys approximately 600 people 


Novac—An Ultra-Accelerator 


Novac, a liquid ultra-accelerator and 
vulcanizing agent for use in natural 
x synthetic rubber, has been intro 
luced by Herron Bros. & Meyer, 82 
Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y The 
new material, a selenium dibutyl dith 
iocarbamate, is described as a free 
flowing, highly rubber soluble liquid, 
ind is recommended particularly where 
the accelerator is added on the warm 
ing mill for good dispersion and uni 
technical 


form cures. Samples and 


lata are available from the company 
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POSITION OF RESIN COATINGS 
REVIEWED IN TECHNICAL TALK 


The possibility that newly-contrived 
resin fabric coatings may crowd rubber- 
zed fabrics out of the post-war textile 
picture was presented by Dr. Donald R. 
Powers, director of textile research for 
he Monsanto Chemical Co., in an ad- 
lress given before a meeting of the 
American Association of Textile Chem 
sts and Colorists held in Atlantic City, 
yn October 14 ‘ 

The major problem with which tex- 
ile men have been faced, Dr. Powers 
stated, was the replacement of rubber- 
coated and rubberized fabrics with syn- 
thetic resin-coated materials to obtain 
fabrics with similar properties. This 
problem, he added, has been solved with 
unusual speed except for one phase— 
that of contriving a substitute for nat- 
iral rubber in life rafts. In this case 
extremely difficult specifications must be 
met. The rubberized fabric must be 
flexible at eight degrees below zero, and 
the raft must be capable of sustaining 
life under a tropic sun during weeks of 
*xposure 

Polyvinyl butyrals and __ polyvinyl 
hloride type resins, explained the speak- 
er, were quickly drafted to replace much 
»f the rubber being used for raincoats 
and ponchos. He pointed out that the 
development of a method to modify the 
vinyl butyrals gave them properties 
much closer to rubber, and that these 
may enable them to compete with, or 
replace rubber, on post-war fabrics. For 
duplex or two-ply fabrics, he predicted 
that Butyl rubber appears so outstand- 
ing that it may also hold its post-war 
markets 


Correlate Plastics Sales 

The Union Carbide & Carbon Corpo 
ration has announced the formation of 
a new “Plastics Group” within the com- 
pany to correlate its activities in plastics. 
The Bakelite Corp., a unit of Carbide & 
Carbon, will carry on the integrated sales 
activities of the new group. Under the 
new plan, the Bakelite company will 
iandle the sale of polyethylene and vinyl 
resins and will fabricate and sell extru- 
sion, calendering, and molding compounds 
produced from company materials. It 
will also handle the sale of chlorinated 
1aphthalene compounds used for electri- 
‘al insulation and other purposes, which 
vere developed and are manufactured by 
he Halowax Products Division of the 
arent company 


Alkyl Phenol Softeners 

\ patent covering the introduction of 
ilkyl phenols into butadiene type syn- 
hetic rubbers during compounding to 
rovide both softness and tack, has been 
ssued to Charles F. Fryling and assigned 
o the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. In- 
orporation of the materials covered by 


the patent is carried out by conventional 


actory methods, either with the rubber 
is a solid or in dispersion 
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Brake Liners Elect Officers 

At its annual meeting, held on October 
4, the Brake Lining Manufacturers’ 
Association, Inc., elected the following 
new officers: President, J. S. Doyle 
(Johns-Manville) ; First Vice-President, 
C. Q. Smith (American Brakeblok) ; 
Second Vice-President, W. E. Harvey 
(Thermoid); Treasurer, V. A. Spina 
(Scandinavia Belting) ; Secretary, H. G 
Duschek 





FINANCIAL NEWS 





Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


Year Ended August 31: Net income of 
$341,893, after deducting preferred di- 
vidends, which is equal to $3.45 per com- 
mon share, and which compares with 
$365,878, or $3.73 per common share, for 
the preceding year. Total sales amounted 
to $9,792,382, which compares with $10,- 
750,878 for 1943. Total current assets 
were listed at $5,243,345, including $2,- 
445,678 in cash and government secur- 
ities and $756,166 in notes and accounts 
receivable, and total current liabilities at 
$763,593, including $312,042 in accounts 
payable and $451,552 in accrued taxes 


Rome Cable Corporation 

Six months ended Sept. 30: Net profit 
of $258,622, after provision of $1,147,- 
300 for taxes, which is equal to $1.36 a 
share, and compares with a net of $301,- 
043, or $1.58 a share, after $793,660 for 
taxes, for the corresponding period of 
1943. The net for the September quarter 
was $132,652, or 70c a share, which 
compares with a net of $175,129, or 92c 
a share, for the September quarter a 
year ago. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Nine Months: Net profit of $3,574,156, 
after provision for taxes, but before mi- 
nority interest, which compares with a 
net of $4,145,705 for the corresponding 
period of last year. Net sales were listed 
at $63,334,803, which compares’ with 
$61,244,282 for the similar period of 


1943 


General Cable Corporation 
Nine Months: Net income of $1,700, 
232, after provision of $8,050,000 for 
taxes, which compares with a net ot 
$1,609,150, after $6,575,000 for taxes, in 
the corresponding period of the previous 


year 


Electric Hose & Rubber Co. 
Year Ended August 31: Net profit of 
$144,199, which compares with a net ol 
$121,979 earned in the previous year 
This shows a net increase in profit of 
$22,220 for the past fiscal vear 


LOS ANGELES GROUP HOLDS 
SPECIAL TECHNICAL MEETING 


A-special- technical.meeting of the Los 
Angeles Rubber Group was held on Oc- 
tober 17, at the Mayfair Hotel, in Los 
Angeles, Calif., with approximately 45 
members and guests in attendance. The 
meeting, the first of its kind attempted 
by the group, was arranged by P. W. 
Drew (Goodyear), technical chairman 
of the group. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was C. A. Carlton, manager of the 
development department of J. M. Huber, 
Inc., who was introduced by Ed. Royal 
(H. M. Royal). 

Mr. Carlton took as his subject “Im 
provement of the Quality of GR-S Com- 
pounds by Masterbatch Processing.” His 
discussion dealt only with tread type 
compounds and he stated in way of ex- 
planation that difficulties in obtaining 
duplicate physical test results on identi- 
cal mixes of GR-S had led to an exten 
sive investigation of the “concentrated 
masterbatch” method of mixing which 
has been carried out in the Huber labo 
ratories during the past several months. 

The speaker stated that very signifi- 
cant improvements in most physical 
properties of GR-S tread stocks when 
mixed by the masterbatch method have 
been obtained as compared with normal 
mixing. Among these improved proper- 
ties are included higher modulus, with- 
out too much increase in Durometer 
hardness, and much better abrasion re- 
sistance. 

After the talk an open forum was held 
and Mr. Carlton answered many ques- 
tions from the audience. 


Plans Wider Operations 


At a special meeting held on October 
28, in Akron, stockholders of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. adopted a re- 
vised “purpose clause” in the charter of 
the company. This new clause authorizes 
the company to “make, manufacture, pro- 
duce, prepare, acquire, develop, experi- 
ment with, hold, use, buy, import, export, 
and trade and deal in rubber, cotton, 
rayon, plastics, synthetics, chemicals, 
metals, and petroleum, as well as prod 
ucts made in whole or in part from any 
of these materials.” The amendment 
places Firestone in a position to take 
advantage of changing conditions and 
the experience gained in the development 
of new products and materials in recent 
vears 

Goodyear Ties Up Sinclair 

\n arrangement between the Sinclair 
Refining Co., and Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., whereby the latter will supply 
tires, batteries and household merchan- 
dise to be sold through the oil com- 
pany’s service stations, was recently re 
vealed by Sinclair executives. Detailed 
planning is now in progress, but some 
months will elapse before the dealer 


merchandising program becomes opera 


tive 
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Thomas Midgley, Jr. 
| Tas Mid -.. vice presid 


ent 


~f the Ethvl Ga ne ( rporation anda 
pre sident r tie \mericar Chemical 
Society ne of the world’s best knowr 
chemist . ar 1 al hi me near Colun 
bus, Ohio, on N ember 2, at the age 
| 55 Deat va ittributed t 
sti ingulati n b i spe ally developed 
arness whicl 1) Midgley used t 
wet i incl it ! ved He i id been 
t victim f intantile paralysis since 
uffering in attacl about tour years 
ivo, but wa active up until the time 
f his deat! 

Off and on through the years, D1 
Midgley was sociated with the rub 


ber industry At one time he was as 


sociated with his father in the opera 
tion of the short-lived Midgley Tire & 
Ohio He 


conducted special synthetic rubber re 


Rubber Lo in | inca er. 


search while with the General Motors 
ly is 1928, but dis 
} 


organization as cal 
continued such research because of the 
iarketing possibilities of the 


material at that time He 


limited 1 


synthetic 
kept in close touch with developments 
rubber field and in accepting 
Medal in 1942 de 


“Critical Ex 


in the 
the Willard Gibbs 
livered a discourse on 
amination of Some Concepts in Rub 
ber Chemistry 


Born at Beaver Falls, Penna., the 
son of an inventor and manutacturing 
Midgley 
degree of mechanical engineer from 
Cornell University in 1911 He en 
tered the employ of the National Cash 


executive, Dr received the 


Register Co., at Dayton, Ohio, and 
later helped his father establish the 
Midgley Tire & Rubber Co He re 
turned to Dayton in 1916 to begin 
work under Charles F Kettering, 
with whom he was later associated in 


the organization of the General Mo 
tors Research Corporation. While with 
the Delco Light Co., of Dayton. Dr 


Midgley conducted the research which 


eventually led to the production of 
ethyl gasoline, his most famous inven 
tion 

In all, Dr Midgley held over 100 
patents, including those covering a 


method of extracting bromine trom 


! manufacture of 


sea water and the 
Freon, a safe refrigerant for both com 
mercial and domestic refrigerators and 
air-conditioning systems. He contrib 
uted also to the methods of synthesiz 
Albert L 


Henne, of Ohio State University, de 


ing rubber and with Dr 


chlorofluorides 
widely used as 


veloped the organi 
which have become 
non-inflammable, non-toxic refriger 
ants 


Dr Midgley Was the reciprent of 


nany mors In addition to the Wil 
ird Gibbs Medal he received the Nich 
| Medal in 1923, the Perkins Medal 


n 1937, the Longstreth Medal in 1925 


il d the Priestly Medal in 194] In 
uldition to his position with Ethyl 
(sa line hie Was vice president of Ki 
etic Chemicals, In He was als 
ice-president the Ohio State Um 
ersitv Research Foundation and vice 
hairman of the National Inventors 


uncil. His memberships were many, 
the National Academy of 
sciences, Sizma y ta Phi Kappa P} 1, 
au Beta Phi, Alpha Chi Sigma, and 
Atmos 


\ widow, son and daughter survive 


neluding 


Frank J. Stolitzka 
Krank |. Stolitzka, retired head of the 
Stolitzka & Son in 
\kron, which for many years has sup 
plied special molds and parts to the rub 
ber industry, died on October 18 at the 
Akron City Hospital. He was 66 years 
1 age. Born in Vienna, Austria, Mr 
Stolitzka came to Akron in 1922, where 
1¢© worked on the first 
built by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. for the army He established his 


firm of Frank | 


semi-dirigible 


wn machine shop about 18 years ago 
and operated it until failing health forced 
him to retire and turn it over to his 
children. When the Macon and Akron 
lirigibles were built, he turned out spe 
‘ial complicated metal pieces for their 
onstruction. Funeral services were held 
m October 21 at the Adams Funeral 
Home in Akron, followed by burial in 
the Rose Hill Cemetery A widow, a 
son, and a daughter survive 


Frederick C. Lambert 

Frederick C. Lambert, general super 
intendent of the Johnson & Johnson Co., 
»%’ New Brunswick, N. J., died at his 
home in Edgebrook, N. J., on October 
20, at the age of 46. Born in New Bruns 
wick, Mr. Lambert joined the cost de 
partment of the Johnson & Johnson com 
pany in 1916. He held several positions 
with the company until he was appointed 
general superintendent in 1939, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. He 
s survived by a widow, a son, and a 
laughter 


The construction of a new addition 
to its Detroit plant is planned by U. S 
Rubber to provide flotation tires for 
the Armed Forces. The estimated cost 
of the new project is $5,542,990, part of 
which will be shared by the Defense 
Plant. Corporation. Approximately 450 
people will be needed to operate the new 
addition when it is completed 


New Polyhydric Alcohol 


Trimethylolpropane, a polyhydric alco 
hol, has been made commercially avail 
able by the Heyden Chemical Corp., 
New York City The 
crystalline waxy solid with a molecular 


product is a 


weight ot 134.17 Trimethylolpropan 
has already found uses in making low 
viscosity drying and non-drying alkyd 


These alkyds have shown appli 


resins. 
cation in the manufacture of textile 
printing pastes and impregnants. TMP 


is also used in the manufacture of syn 
thetic drying oils, rosin esters, coating 
compositions and plasticizers. In general 
resins and oils made from trimethylol 
propane show wider solvency and com 
patibility than corresponding compounds 


made with other polvhydric alcohols 


Join Cambridge Rubber Co. 


W. G. Laird and Samuel Weinstat 
have been added to the staff of the 
Cambridge Rubber C Cambridge, 
Mass. Mr. Laird, who as assistant mer 
chandise manager will specialize in_ the 
styling of rubber footwear and _ the 
planning of new rubber products, has 
had twenty years of experience in th 
rubber manufacturing field, most recently 
as merchandise development manager and 
buyer of waterproof and canvas foot 
wear for Sears, Roebuck & Co. Mr 
Weinstat, whose responsibility it will be 
to style the Cambridge line of men’s and 
women’s casual and sports canvas foot 
wear, is well known throughout the 
industry as a shoe stylist 


Complete Gillette Reconversion 


Marking one of the first major ex 
amples of reconversion in industry 
from war production to peacetime op 
eration, tires are again in production 
at the Gillette tire plant of the U. S 
Rubber Co. at Eau Claire, Wisc. Re 
converted from munitions back to tire 
production in less than a year, a peace 
time capacity of 14,000 tires and 13,000 
inner tubes a month is planned for the 
plant. This will exceed its pre-war 
capacity by 31% At present, how 
ever, production will be limited to 
large-size tires for trucks, buses and 
farm equipment for military and es 
sential civilian use 


Additional “E” Awards 


Among companies receiving Army 
Navy “E” 
ficiency in recent weeks were the fol 
lowing: Atlas Powder Co., Zapon Di 
vision, North Chicago, Ill.; Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Gadsden, Ala 
bama; Harmon Color Works, Inc., 
Haledon, N. J.; Okonite Calender 
Cable Co., Paterson, N. J.; Polson 
Rubber Co., Garretsville, Ohio; A. G 
Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chicopee, 
Mass.; and the Sun Rubber Co., Bar 
berton, Ohio. The DeVilbiss Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, was also awarded a sec 
ond renewal star for continued produc 
tion efficiency 


awards for production ef 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 
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Utilizing an especially oil-resistant 
ype of synthetic rubber, a new type 
f rotary hose for oil well drilling has 
In ad- 
dition to other features, the hose is 


ven announced by Goodyear 


lescribed as having a special advan- 
tage for oil well drilling in the fact 
that it is supplied with flanged ends 
thus providing a full-flow hose with a 
iniform inside diameter. 

A new type glue which is said to be 
the only one developed thus far that 
will bond any synthetic rubber to 
metal has been announced by Fire- 
[he glue, or adhesive, is said 
to eliminate the brass-plating required 
for many metals prior to bonding with 


stone 


the synthetic rubbers. 

Goodrich has introduced a line of 
lightweight laboratory and industrial 
iprons made with a high grade cotton 
fabric and a vinyl resin coating. The 
aprons are flexible, constructed with 
hemmed edges, reinforced neck and 
waist tapes, and are available in two 
sizes 


The Army’s drinking water is said 
to be better protected against insects, 
dirt and germs as a result of the man 
ufacture of a new water sterilization 
bag by U. S. Rubber. The bag is 
made of a heavy duck, covered with a 
synthetic resin. Developed by Army 
engineers, it holds 36 gallons of water 

One of the nation’s first urider 
ground conveyor belt systems, in 
stalled by Goodyear in 1923 in the 
mines of the Peter White Coal Co 
near Panther, W. Va., is scheduled for 
partial retirement. The length of serv 
ice of the original system is said to 
A portion of 
the original belt installations will con 
tinue in service after some other por 
tions have been replaced 


have set a new record 


Pioneer Rubber Co., Willard, Ohio, 
reports that for the first time in the his 
tory of the company sales have passed 
the million dollar mark. 

Synthetic rubber for rubber stamps 
and rubber printing plates is being sup- 
plied by Goodyear. Two types of syn 
thetic rubber are provided, one featuring 
high resiliency and the other a high re- 
sistance to cleaning fluids and inks. 


“The Aftermath of War Production” 
is the title of a new film released by the 
Automotive Council for War Produc 
tion, Detroit. The picture covers prob- 
lems of surplus war materials disposal 
and is available to industry without cost 
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Copies of a comprehensive review ot 
the chemistry of cyclopentadiene, with 
particular reference to its industria! 
applications in the production of plas 
tics and in organic synthesis, are being 
fered without cost by Mellon Insti 
tute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Penna. The properties of dicyclo 
pentadiene are also described. 


According to a report recently made 
to stockholders, the value of all pro- 
duction of U. §S Rubber last year 
amounted to $790,000,000, or 120% 
more than in the previous year, with 
war production accounting for 83% of 
the total. 


An interesting resume of the posi 
tion of the “Big Four” is contained in 
a report entitled “A Long Look at the 
Tire Stocks” recently made available 
by the stock brokerage house of 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 25 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

A revised edition of its carefully 
-ompiled synthetic rubber data book 
let has been made available by the 
Acadia Synthetic Products Division 
of Western Felt Works, Chicago, Ili 
This booklet contains the company’s 
evaluation of various synthetic rubber 
compounds when subjected to oils, 
fuels, solvents and temperature varia 
tions 


U. S. Rubber has launched an expan 
sion program at its Naugatuck, Conn., 
plant at a cost of $1,400,000. When com- 
pleted, the plant will have the capacity 
to produce more than half the country’s 
entire synthetic rubber latex output 


The Kron Co. of Bridgeport, Conn., 
has been purchased by the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co According to the 
latest report no change will be made in 
personnel or products, except that the 
orgamization will be under direction v1 
the Philadelphia Division of the Yale & 
Towne Co 


A mechanical goods unit has been put 
into operation at Goodyear’s Los Angeles 
plant, formerly restricted to the manu- 
facture of tires. The production of hose 
has already been started and other me 
chanicals will be added in the near future 

A new rubber-like floor runner which 
requires no priority, has been introduced 
by the So-Lo Works, Inc., Loveland, 
Ohio. The new product is called “Dura- 
Val Floor Runner” and, according to the 
manufacturer, is low in cost and excep- 
tionally long-wearing 








\ Certificate of Service has _ been 
awarded to Goodyear by the Army Au 
Force for having trained several thou 
sand Army and Navy technicians in the 
care of bullet-seal fuel cells and other 
war materials. The training was given 
over a two-week period, followed by a 
week’s actual shopwork at the Akron 
plant. Most of the 
scattered at air bases and 


students are now 


depots 
throughout the world 

\ new rubber-like flooring material 
that is self-bonding has been recentl 
introduced by the Continental Asbestos 
Refining Corp., New York City. Known 
as Stanoleum, this new material can be 
laid over old concrete, cement, wood o1 
composition, without adhesives. It also 
features self-healing, that is, small holes 
and cuts disappear under traffic. 

The American Standards Association 
has moved to larger quarters in_ the 
Grand Central Terminal Office Building, 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y 
The new telephone number is MUrray 
Hill 3-3058. 


Due to heavy demands occasioned by 
war production efforts, the American 
Society for Testing Materials has an 
nounced that the next edition of the 
“Book of A.S.T.M. Standards” will be 
issued in December, 1944, a year prior 
to the original publication date. The new 
edition will appear -in three parts, as 
usual. 


Flotofoam, a new plastic foam of grea! 
buoyancy and semi-rigidity, has been de 
veloped and is being manufactured by 
U. S. Rubber. Because it contains so 
much air space, the new foam has good 
insulation and sound-deadening proper 
ties in comparison to its weight, one 
seventh that of cork. A combination ot 
synthetic plastic materials are foamed 
and then solidified to produce this new 
product. 


“Coal-Flo” is the new name given to 
the line of conveyor belts for coal mines, 
recently introduced by Goodyear. The 
company has also announced a new 
method of measuring and indexing belts 
on a basis of impact resistance and 
troughability. 

The Jarrett Division of the Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corp., New York 
City, has announced plans for a tar dis 
tillation plant to be built at Ironton, 
Ohio. The new Ironton project will be 
devoted primarily to the distillation of 
coal-tar for the recovery of various 
chemicals. 


Two new motion pictures, one, “Free 
dom Rides on Rubber,” showing the 
development of the synthetic rubber in 
dustry, and the other, “All Out tor 
Victory,” which depicts the wartime 
activity inside of 48 Firestone plants, 
have been released recently by Firestone 
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MAGNESIA 


(MAGNESIUM CARBONATE) 


Technical and U.S.P. Grades 


« 
The Orig Type 
A supreme aq ty product for the rubber trade. Extremely 
fi it J f es storage stability and resistance 
to scorching. A ring agent unexcelled for increased modulus 
greater re red heat build-up, lower ympressior 
set a gth durir g neat service 
A high greater d t Nar txtra Light 
but hig h [ A ent value 
for mar 
As ' > High Magnesia tent. low 

, ia : 

A} type ar ry fior ned spe lally gr na to meet the 
exact g Cc de p gment Spe ificat ns of the R ibber Trade 
Uner i for “ise 
PACKAGES—Sp: Jesigned to protect contents from 
moisture and air. Corrugated carton with special water-proof 
ner, and inner paper liner. Five-ply multi-wall bag, including 


asphalt liner 


Special Service for All Requirements 
of the Rubber Trade 





GENERAL MAGNESITE 
& MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Specialist in Magnesia 


MANUFACTURERS—!MPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS 
2960 East Venango St. 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


AKRON—The C. P. Hall C MONTREAL—Canadian Indu 


BOSTON tries, Ltd 

(Cambridge W am [ 

Eglest wm Cec NEWARK, N j Chas S 
BROOKLYN — Smith Chemica Weed & Co., Inc 

G Color ¢ PORTLAND, ORE Miller & 
BUFFALO—Commercia hen Zehrung Chemical Co 

ical if 

: Te PAUL, MINN.—George C 

CHICAGO—The P. Ha Brandt, Inc 
DENVER—The Denver Fire 

Clay Co SEATTLE, WASH.—Cari F 


DETROIT—C. L. Huest Miller & Co 


LOS ANGELES—The C. P. Hall TRENTON, N. |.—Genera!l Sup 
Co. of California ply. G Chemical Co 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
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Geiger-Counter X-Ray Spectrometer 


\ new Geiger-counter X-ray Spectrometer has been 
added to the line of industrial X-ray equipment fea 
tured by the North American Philips Co., Inc., 100 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. The new spectro 





in actual operation, the specimen intercepts 
the X-ray beam and deflects portions of it 
at various fixed angles 


meter is said to provide an extremely accurate method 
for measuring distribution and intensities of x-ray 
reflections. For certain applications, it has some ad 
vantage over conventional diffraction procedure which 
entails exposure and development of film besides 
measurements and computations. The spectrometer 
provides a rapid method for directly determining lo 
cation and intensity of diffracted rays 

A scanning device, having a Geiger counter tube a1 
ranged to traverse a graduated quadrant, is used in 
combination with suitable scaling circuits. The in 
tensity measurements are quantitatively accurate and 
can therefore be used to determine composition of crys 
tailine mixtures. Quantitative analyses of mixtures 
can be obtained in a matter of minutes 

In actual operation, the specimen inserted in_ the 
specimen holder intercepts the X-ray beam and deflects 
portions of it at various fixed angles. When the 
Geiger counter tube is moved around its quadrant 
it measures angular disp'acement and intensity of the 
deflected beams. A d-c microampere meter reads in 
tensity—the quadraut, marked in degrees, shows dif 
fraction angles. A stepping counter, employed in con 
junction with a specially developed scaling circuit, pro 
vides a means for exacting quantitative determination 
of intensity 

Le signed for accurate, rapid analy ses, the Norelco 
Spectrometer is reported to be adaptable for use by un 
skilled operators in routine process control as well as 
in the research laboratory. Among its applications are 
analysis of paint pigments, boiler scale, engine wear 
ind lubrication, ceramics and refractories, and metal 
lurgical powders. Power for the spectrometer unit is 
taken from any 115 volt, 60 cycle, a-c outlet. The ma 
‘thine is 30 inches wide, 44 inches long, and 44 inches 
high 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


An All-Purpose Disc Grinder 


A new all-purpose ~_ grinder for any tpe of hard 
rubber, plastic, metal or wood material, has been de- 
veloped and rey dew by the Kindt-Collins Co., 
12651 Elmwood Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio. It is made 
n two similar models, regular and heavy-duty, the 
atter model employing an inch-thick, heavy-duty grind- 
ng disc. 

Principal features of design and construction of the 
ew grinder are (1) the 30-inch dise with 26-inch high 
grinding area; (2) hydraulic controls which eliminate 
ill gears, worms and jack screws ordinarily employed 
for raising, lowering and tilting the table; (3) an ac- 
urate position stop provided on peerane for stop 
ping table in any position from 45° down to 15° up; 
4) ventilated table with properly placed perforations 
to channel dust into highly efficient dust guards; and 
5) paper or cloth discs may be removed and replaced 
without removing the steel disc. 

Ease and simplicity of operation have been care 
fully planned in the design of the new machine. A 
‘onveniently located handle operates the hydraulic 
valve and a 10-inch handwheel controls every hydraulic 
operation. Start and stop button control is mounted at 
eye level on the front of the machine. The table, 37% 
nches from the floor, will tilt 45° down and 15° up, 
ind can be lowered to 4 inches from the bottom of the 
lise. 

Che motor is mounted on a hinged pedestal over the 
shaft, driving the main shaft through 3 V-belts and 
thus making possible highly accurate speeds for ef- 
ficient grinding. Disc speed i is 800 RPM, giving a rim 
speed of 6260 FPM. The regular model is equipped 
with a 3 HP, ball bearing, 1150 RPM, A.C., 2 or 
phase motor, while the heavy-duty unit uses a 5 HP 
motor of the same type. Floor space required is only 
41 x 38% inches, over-all height is 5754 inches, and 
total shipping weight is 2100 pounds 


New Mixing, Kneading and Shredding Machines 


Che Struthers Wells Corporation, Titusville, Penna., 
has introduced a new line of improved mixing, knead 
ing and shredding machines which have been made 
ivailable in a variety of types and constructions for 
mixing and processing many different materials from 
dry and moist powders to heavy plastic masses, includ 
ng natural and synthetic rubbers. The high-powered 
nixers are used for breaking down and developing 
high viscosity cements and coatings and for compound- 
ng fillers and other difficult materials in heavy plastic 
masses. When equipped with special serrations on 
blade edges and trough saddle, the new machines 
ire adaptable to the mixing and shredding of cellulose, 
paper and other fibrous substances in fluid mediums 
or in combination with other materials. 

\ll machines in the new line, from the smallest one 
ialf gallon experimental units to those with 4,000 gal 
lon capacities and more, are equipped with anti- friction 
earings, wide face precision cut gearing, and totally 
enclosed mechanisms. The mixers may be equipped 
with jackets for heating or cooling the materials under 
treatment, and mixing chambers may be constructed 
for operation under vacuum or pressure, depending 
m the special conditions to be met 
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CAPITOL PROCESS 
LINER TREATMENT 


and the 


urrent Cotton 
(roods Shortage 


It may be your type of manufacture has 
not required the use of treated liners. 
However, such liners as you do use event- 
ually have to be replaced. 


Because of the stringent shortage of 
cotton piece goods at present, which short- 
age promises to last for some time, the 
obtaining of liner material is a very serious 
problem. 


Here is where real consideration of 
Capitol Process Liner Treatment should 
come into the picture. Our treatment of 
your cotton piece goods will materially 
enhance their life and usefulness many, 
many months over untreated liners. 


Such consideration will relieve and 
solve one of your current emergency 
problems. 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 





Capitol Process 


Originators of the 


Liner Treatment 
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UBBER PRODUCTS 


— for WEATHERING and FADING with 


ATLAS - OMETERS 


Twin-Are 
WEATHER .- OMETER 
Tests Results Twice As Fast 


The new Atlas Twin 

-Arc Weather. 
Ometer has been developed te 
save time where speed in t 
is essential. 


Where Federal Specifications call 
for a definite number of te 
hours in the All 
Weather-Ometer, 
cut in half in the 







esting 


sting 
as single arc 
this time can be 
Atlas Twin-Arc, 





Exclusive Atlas T 
win-Are 
Weather-Ometer features: 


1. Temperature control. 
2. Unlimited ran 
ge and control 
Light and Water Spray Periods. " 
3. Adjustable and automatic timing. 
4. Insulated test chamber, 


5. Operates continuously 24 


oo hours without manual atten- 


6. Carbon cost 28 Per day. 
~ Full automatic—Safe to operate 
° tr i 
Noten Leal contains Volt and Ammeters Ti 
a at eee Velteget on switch— Automatic ane 
a . : 
reading thermal regulator — ee .y teen 
cout Sn” haan nce Coil (cut power 


The Single Are M . 
odel is . 
high speed is not sequived. Popular machine where 


unattended overnight. 











— as 


FADE-OMETER a 
da machine © 
rmining the corre 
i pecimens are ro 
ness of materials. josed Violet Carbon 
, natura - 
approach to ur 
Arc—the Cergeure a the fines b 4 
Me scally controlled. bia ~ ono te 
i evaporate gl 
eo be reservoir. Available — Sn 
a variety of specimen holders 
wide 





NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Air-Operated Control Instruments 


The development of*a new series of indicating air 
operated control instruments has been announced by the 
Bristol Co.. Waterbury 91, Conn. The new instru 
ments. known as the Model 93 series, are built for con 
trolling temperature, pressure, vacuum, liquid level 
and humidity, and typical applications include the con 
trol of temperatures in drying ovens, bake ovens, re 
torts, etc. The new controllers operate on the free 
vane principle of automatic control and have a throt 
tling range of from % to 15%, with the adjusting 
mechanism arranged so that changes in the throttling 
range can be made by the user without the need of 
tools. Thev are direct set instruments that can be set 
to control at any value within the range of the instru 
ment by turning the control pointer to the desired value 
and can be changed by a finger adjustment from revers¢ 
to direct action or vice-versa. 


Electric Level Float Control 


\ new type of electric level float control, which 1s 
said to give accurate and dependable liquid level to 
within a fraction of an inch and to be automatically 
and mechanically trouble free, has been announced by 
the Hancock Valve Division of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. The control is free 
from electrical switching or contacts within or without 
the float chamber, and there are no levers, linkages, 
bellows, stuffing boxes, cooling fins, mercury switches, 
or wearing parts. The level of the liquid can be raised 
or lowered by the simple adjusting of a screw. 


H. & A. Manufacturing Co., Inc., Buffalo 2, N. Y., 
has perfected a new flexible “serpentine” electric 
heat unit which can be coiled in close or in widely 
spaced turns around pipes and cylinders, spiraled 
around molds, or fitted to odd contours. Of metal- 
ceramic construction, it can be made in varying 
lengths and diameters and in capacities upwardly 
to 15 to 20 watts per lineal inch. 














posure masks. 





@ Originators and sole manufacturers of accel- 
erated testing devices for a quarter of a century. 
Fade-Ometer, Weather-Ometer, Launder-Ometer 
are used all over the world as accepted stand- 
ard testing machines. 





ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


\ 361 West Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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FOR HIGH RESILIENCE USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PACE 118) 
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As a MOLD LUBRICANT 

5 —Orvus permits articles to leave 
molds readily; molds clean easily. 

— Orvusis effective in hardest water. 

—Orvus forms no insoluble ma- 
terials which might be deposited 
as a film on mold or rubber. 


For WASHING and FINISHING 


— Orvus cleans thoroughly such articles as inner tubes, 
automotive parts and other molded and extruded 
rubber goods. Leaves articles with a pleasing finish. 


Write for further details about Orvus 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


CCRBCtcseaevs, ease 


O} , 4 US is a sulfated alcohol type cleanser not a soap 








New 
Laboratory 
Mills 


Two Sizes 
6” x hs 
6” x 16” 
















Ir your post war plans for greater production 
call for special Rubber machinery, we invite 
you to submit them to Thropp Engineers NOW. 
They will gladly work with you in designing 
custom built mills for your particular require- 
ments to enable you to convert quickly to peace 


time production. Write NOW! 


WM. BR. THROPP & SONS, CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 























Trade 


CORPO 





4 DS Mark 






Rubber Latex Compounds 
Synthetic Rubber Latex Compounds 
Synthetic Resin Compounds and Adhesives 
Synthetic Latex Adhesives / 
Aqueous Dispersions of Reclaimed Rubber 


Write us for further information 


78 GOODYEAR AVE... 


CHICAGO, ILL., First National Bank Bidg. 








RATION 
MELROSE, MASS. “war 


AKRON, OH!0, Ohio Building 
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For consistent 
compounding 


results, use 


We control our manufac- 
ture for quality and uni- 
formity as you control 
yours. Rayco Flock is 
consistent from lot to lot. 
Depend upon it to con- 
tribute — with depend- 
able uniformity — the 
desired strength increase 
and abrasion resistance to 
your compounds whether 
using crude, synthetic or 
reclaim stocks. 





REQUEST SAMPLES AND PRICES 


RAYON PROCESSING CO. inc: 


100 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


Deuelopers and Producers of 
Cotton Fillers for Plastics 











SODIUM STEARATE 
SODIUM OLEATE 


U.S. P. - Technical - Powdered - Paste 





ALUMINUM STEARATE 





CALCIUM STEARATE 





MAGNESIUM STEARATE 





ZINC STEARATE 





Many Other Metallic Stearates 


TALON +: 


Chemtcal. Manufe acltitiCw 


97 BICKFORD STREET BOSTON facturer 





in Ceneda: PRESCOTT & CO., REO'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST.. W. MONTREAL 
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BOOKS 





Commercial Methods of Analysis. By Foster Dee Snel 
and Frank M. Biffen. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 5% x 8% 11 
754 pp. $6.00 


Although many meritorious books have been publishe 
on theoretical analytical chemistry this book differs fron 
all of them in that it shows the method of approach t 
analysis of the innumerable complex commercial products 
including rubber and the synthetic elastomers, existing or 
the market today. Many of these materials are colloids 
some are emulsions containing ingredients other than or 1 
addition to water and oil, a majority contain organic as 
well as inorganic ingredients. 

Procedures and calculations for hundreds of determina 
tions are given in the book, as well as many pointers on the 
general approach to analysis of unknown samples and or 
the reasons behind many steps of the work. Special empha 
sis is laid on time-saving methods, sufficiently exact for the 
required purpose in the efficient laboratory. Many moder 
methods of analysis and methods for analyzing of sub 
stances of recent importance, such as synthetic plastics an 
synthetic elastomers, have been included, even when onl 
qualitative information is available The useful new brancl 
of qualitative analysis by spot tests is condensed into 
single chapter 

Analytical methods applied to rubber are covered in tw 
separate chapters, one devoted to “Rubber” and the othe: 
to “Miscellaneous Rubber Analyses and Synthetic Elaston 
ers,” the latter actually a continuation of the former. The 
entire gamut of rubber analysis is covered, from both quali 
tative and quantitative standpoints. In order to make the 
book of more universal use, standard methods, such as 
those devised by the American Society for Testing Ma 
terials and the Association of Official Agricultural Chen 
ists, are outlined, though often not in the exact words < 
the methods themselves. 

[he book has 39 chapters in all, and 
referenced index Although designed for constant use by 
the experienced analyst who wishes aid in selecting bes! 
methods for various products and quick reference to com 
plete, rapid methods of many types, it should also prove 
valuable to the newer chemist in developing a sure tect 


an excellent cross 


nique in commercial analytical work 
* 


Standards on Textile Materials. Prepared by Committee 
D-13 on Textile Materials. Published by the Americar 
Society for Testing Materials, 260 So. Broad St., Phila 
delphia 2, Penna. 6 x 9 in. 490 pp. $2.75 
Chis latest edition of the standards on textile material 

issued by the A.S.T.M through the work of Committe: 

D-13 on Textile Materials includes the more than 75 stand 

ard specifications, texts and definitions developed by the S« 

ciety. In addition, it contains other pertinent related it 

formation, including useful charts and tables, propose: 
specifications and tests, and abstracts of technical papers 

in the section on standards, comprising the major por 
tion (365 pages) of the book, standards on general subject: 
are given first, such as definitions, requirements on testing 
machines, tests to evaluate fire retardant properties, r¢ 
sistance to insect pests, microorganisms, water, etc.; the 
the specifications covering specific textiles follow. Thes¢ 
cover asbestos, bast and leaf fibers, cotton (the larges 
section), glass, rayon and silk, wool and others 

Appended material includes a yarn number conversio1 
table and a relative humidity table, a proposed universa 


yarn numbering system, and a test published for informa 


tion covering evaluation of the properties relating to the 
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VULCANIZED 


VEGETABLE OILS 
—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


e 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 


eR BE 
at li Men 


ky 
z= % 


CARTER BELL PRODUCTS 
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WALDRON rrame 
EMBOSSING MACHINE 


The exclusive regulating and recording features of 
this modern embosser indicate when equal pres- 
sure is being applied on both sides of the machine. 
Whatever desired pressure is required on either 
side to compensate for irregularity of goods can 
not only be maintained for the run but recorded 
for exactly duplicating on later runs. Machine has 
other notable WALDRON operating advantages— 
sub frame that permits quick change of design 
— anti-friction bearings throughout — automatic 
stop to prevent possible damage to engraving. 
Write to us for detailed information. 


Among prominent users of WALDRON Embossing Ma- 
chines are:—Bibb Mfg. Co.; E. I. du Pont de Nemours; 
Fibre Leather Mfg. Co.; Firestone Tire &@ Rubber Co.; 
B. F. Goodrich Co.; Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.; Seiberling 
Rubber Co.; St. Clair Rubber Co., and many others. 








JOHN WALDRON CORP. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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THE BETTER 
Rubber-to-Metal 
BOND 








































Now...Know in Advance 


the WEARABILITY of 
v RUBBER 


V Paint 

Vv Lacquer 
vy Plating 
'v Textiles 
y- Leather 
& Metals 


With theT ABER ABRASER 


Whether you make or buy any of the products listed, you'll make 
or buy better quality if you pre-test them quickly, simply with the 
marvelous Taber Abraser. Now used by hundreds of America’s 
leading industries. Soon earns its cost many times over. 













WEAR TESTING MANUAL—FREE! Write today for our new Taber 
Wear Testing Manual. Shows you how to test, why it pays to test. 
Contains information that every research department should have. 


* Taber Instrument Corporation x 
111RA GOUNDRY STREET NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y 


The Taber Test Proves What Wears Best ! 


1¢ 








REVIEWS (CONT’D) 







and of certain fabrics Abstracts of papers presented at 
the 1944 Committee D-13 Meeting are included. Thess 
cover the Cotton Testing Service; this Service from the 
Viewpoint of the Breeder; Raw Materials Problems; Gre 
Universal Yarn Numbering System; and Quality Control 
n the Supply of Textiles to the Armed Forces 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 





Chemical Engineering Catalog: 1944-45. Published by 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y. 8 x 11 in. 1580 pp 


Chis is the 29th edition of the process industries’ catalog 
and despite wartime paper restrictions and other limitations 
it is larger than the previous edition. As usual, the bulk of 
the book is made up of manufacturers’ catalogs, divided 
into equipment and supplies and chemicals and materials 
with classified indexes appearing with each section. Il 
addition, it includes an alphabetical index of firms repre 
sented in the catalog, a trade name index revised and 


} 


brought completely up-to-date, and a technical and scien 


tific books section. Paper restrictions have unfortunatel) 
limited the listing of books in the latter section to a select 


ed list of those offered by participating technical publishers 
* 


The Foreman’s Guide to Labor Relations. (Bulletin N: 
66). Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department ot 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 6x 9 in. 28 py 


lhe purpose of this guide, prepared in answer to requests 
trom plant managements, is primarily to provide the foremar 
with a background in the field of labor relations and to helf 
him develop a constructive and flexible approach to the specifi 
human problems which he meets in the course of daily depart 
mental operations. It is divided into four sections: (1) The 
Foreman’s Job; (2) Management, Supervision and Labor Re 


lations; (3) The Foreman and Collective Bargaining; (4) The 
Foreman and the Individual Worket Based on the actua 
experience of people who handle industrial relations problems 
all year round, the guide should prove useful to foremen 1 
ill thelds « endeavor 

° 


Amines. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 Eas 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 8% x ll in. 24 py 


his booklet gives pertinent technical information on 2: 
amines available in commercial quantities Che first part of 
the booklet is devoted to the names, formulas, physical an 
chemical properties, specifications, application and uses of eacl 
chemical. The remaining portion of the book contains valuable 
information in the form of special graphical data. The graphs 
include such data as the freezing points, viscosities, boiling 
points Surtace tensions versus compositor ot aqueous solu 
tions, and neutralization, vapor pressure, and hygroscopicit 
curves. Of special interest to the rubber field is the portior 
devoted to triethanolamine, which is useful in the dispersior 
of latex, due to its alkaline character and solvent propertie 

’ 

Piccolastic Resins. Standard Chemical | Akron Say 
ings & Loan Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 8 x ll in. 16 pp 
Types and grades of the Piccolastic resins, polymers « 

styrene and its homologues, and their specific advantages 

ire outlined in this new bulletin. Included is a compr 
hensive table of the chemical properties and compatabilitie 


of these materials, manufactured by the Pennsylvania It 
dustrial Chemical Corp. and distributed by the Standaré 
Chemical Co Che bulletin also includes a number of sug 
gested uses for the resins from cloth combining to fri 


to} tape 
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Sifters, Crushers, Cutters, and Liquid Mixers, 
Mills, Grinders, peters, Or7 col Lat Mors, 


Installations. 











The handling equipment construction “know- § -——_—____ 
how” of the Mercer Engineering Works, Inc., 
Clifton, N. J... . The more than 40 years pro- 
cessing equipment experience of Robinson 
© ‘Mfg. Co., Muncy, Pa. . . . All are embodied ia 
and represented by 


MERCER-ROBINSON, CO., INC. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


























J EQUIPMENT 


Trailer Trucks (All Types) Wheel Tractor Cranes 
ER Sn ne 
Live Skids, Wheels, Casters. - 
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EN EVILLE LINE 


eo ve and Plasticizing Oils 


of Resi 
















T'S Neville’s latest hand-book 
if on Resins and Plasticizing 
Oils, containing 4 wealth of in- 
formation that should 
ide to the proper 


prove a 


convenient gul 


lle 
selection of the right Nevi 
duct to meet your problems 
a listed 


In its 64 pages are 
grades, specifications and u 3 
of each of the many Neville 
izers. Write for 


ses 


Resins oF Plastic 


your COPY today ! 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH - PA. 
als for the Natior 





BENZOL * TOLUOL * XYLOL * TOLLAC + NEVSOL * CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS * COUMARONE INDENE RESINS + PHENOTHIAZINE * TAR PAINTS 
3 RIBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS * Wirr f t WeNERS * MBUTYL PHTHALATI 


i RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL. Cxt AND SHINGLE STAIN Olt ; 
Of 
I eS é s . e ta! ed 





AUTOMATIC MILL BATCH-OFF MACHINE 


AESTOON RACK Why lose valuable mixing 


A Big Time and 
Labor Saver for 
the 
Rubber Industry 


time slabbing off by hand 











MILL ROLLS 


aoa aapee eviunl 


torte tes 
7 


eS 


when it can be done auto- 
matically ? 


SUT aN 


z 


At last you are able to re- 
duce that Banbury cycle. 


One more of your syn- 
: thetic rubber problems 
I solved. 




















\ S. Fatent 210245 








Write Today 


for Full Particulars 
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REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
37-08 Northern Boulevard 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





Distributors for RUBBER RESERVE CO. of 
GR-§S LATEX 


CONCENTRATED 
GR-S LATEX (58%) 


COMPOUNDS FROM 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 








Agents of Rubber Reserve Co. 


for 


REVERTEX (73-75%) 
60% LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 





We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and free 
consulting service 














RANDALL & STICKNEY 


| Hand Grip 
. Rubber Gauge 






Height Length ......9%° Range ....... y" 
Depth of Dial 50 Divisions Weight .... 4 lbs. 
Throat 6%" Each Div. 1/1000" Frame . Aluminum 


Designed for gauging stock as 
it is coming from the calender. 


FRANK E. RANDALL, Waltham, Mass. 


REVIEWS (CONT’D) 





Contributions of the Chemist to Insulation Research: Jan- 
uary, 1943-January, 1944. Prepared by the Committee o1 
Chemistry, Conference on Electrical Insulation, National 
Research Council. Obtainable from G. T. Kohman, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J. 8% x 11 
in. 68 pp 


Fhe latest edition of this annual report includes reviews 
of developments which occurred during 1943 in the field 
of insulation, covering specifically anomalous dispersion, 
rubber electrical insulation, insulating paper, synthetic plas 
tic electrical insulation, insulating oils and ceramic elec 
trical insulation. As in the past, each review is contrib- 
uted by an outstanding authority in the special field covered 
Dr. John T. Blake, director of research of the Simplex Wire 
& Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass., prepared the article or 
rubber insulation 

~ 
Hydraulic Equipment for the Process Industries. (Bu! 
letin No. 130-A) Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J 
8 x ll in. 8 pp 


The comprehensive line of hydraulic presses, pumps and a 
cumulators, as well as forged steel fittings and valves, offered 
by the company is illustrated and described in this bulletin 
Plastic molding presses described are of both the injection and 
compression types which are either fully automatic, semi 
automatic or manually operated. Laboratory presses are als 
covered. 

* 
From the Shadoof to the Dominant Drive. Multiple V 

3elt Drive Association, 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3 

Ill. 5% x 7% in. 48 pp. 


This booklet presents an outline of the history of power 
transmission through the use of four technological develop 
ments—from the shadoof, which was one of man’s earliest 
devices for transporting water, to the modern multiple V-belt 
drive. Special emphasis is laid on the developments in power 
transmission following the so-called industrial revolution 

7 


Industrial Rubber Products. B. F. Goodrich Co., Akror 
Ohio. 8% x 1lin. 12 pp. 


Produced especially for designers of industrial equipment, as 


well as consumer products, this booklet covers a variety of 


industrial rubber products featured by Goodrich, including 


vibro-insulators, molded, extruded, lathe cut and sponge rubbe: 
products, rubber-lined tanks and valves, Koroseal products 
V-belts, and cements. Most of the products are illustrated 
with specifications given 

















FOR EASY PROCESSING USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PACE 118) 
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CETATE @ 


TA @ NEOPRENE ® BUNA 5S. @ BUTYL RUBBER @ A 


@ WILD RUBBERS © GUAYULE @ NEOPRENE ®@ BUTY 





COMPOUNDS CURED AND UNCURED ® PLA 


~«SCRAP 


NTATION RUBBERS ® BALATA 


MEYER & BROWN CORP. 


Founded 1894 


347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





L RUBBER ® VISTANEX 


Carbon Tetrachloride. 


Caustic Soda. 


@ JIVYAING @ JLV1IDV @ SDITANDV e@ S YNNS © 


INIBALSAIOd @ SNIS3B TANIA 


@ SLUVd LIldS @ SI¥lL OLNV @ 


CRYSTEX insoluble SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 9916% Pure 


Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 








RUBBER 
CEMENT 


e SOLVENT TYPE « 


BASE SOLUTIONS 
Made From 
¢ BUNA 
¢ BUTYL 
¢ NEOPRENE 


RUBBA, Inc. 


1930 PATTERSON AVE., NEW YORK 61, N. Y. 








CHEMICALS 


FOR THE 


Wey BBER 
INDUSTRY 





Carbon Bisulphide 
Sulphur Chloride Stauffer 


“ae “CALS 
SINCE 08s 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


444 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8, CAL. 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 
424 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON 8, OHIO 
NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 

APOPKA, FLORIDA 























DIG 
SHARP EDGE CUTTING DIES 


Also TOOLS, DIES, JIGS, FIXTURES 
and Machine Parts 





—40) Years in St. Louis— 
Now Engaged In— 
PRIME and SUBCONTRACT WORK 


Defense and Civilian 


* 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts., St. Louis 4, Mo. 








NEOPRENE COMPOUNDERS:! 


investigate Baker's 
CALCINED MAGNESIA 


Baker supplies what neoprene 
compounders demand—Calcined 
Magnesia that is always uniform. 


Test it in wetting power—in ease of 
dispersion—stability of compounded 
stock—rate of cure—tensile strength 
and plasticity. 


Learn why Baker's Light Calcined 
Magnesia is better. 


Send for free samples 


J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
















REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Dutrex 20 and 25. (Report No. S-8670). Shell Oil Co., 
Inc., 50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 9 x 11% in 
15 pp 
This is an introductory report on Dutrex 20 and 25 which 

illustrates their use as plasticizer extenders in polyvinyl chloride 

or similar copolymer compounds. The properties of both 
materials, which are similar in all respects except viscosities 
and boiling ranges, are described and their application in vari- 
ous polyvinyl chloride compounds discussed Physical and 
chemical properties of these compounds are also discussed 

Both Dutrex 20 and 25 are highly aromatic hydrocarbon prod 

ucts derived from petroleum and produced under controlled 

conditions 
™ 


P-33 and HMF Black in a GR-S Selenac Compound. 
(Booklet No. 5) R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 8% x 11% in. 4 pp 


Four compounds are compared in this laboratory report to 
show the effect of mixtures of P-33 and HMF black on the 
extrusion and tensile properties of a GR-S Selenac compound 
Stress, tensile, elongation and Shore hardness results, before 
aging and after aging 24 hours in an oven at 250° F., are 
given. Substitution of HMF black for MPC black is said to 
result in smoother and faster extrusion, reduced tensile and 
elongation. An illustration of the four samples cured in open 
vr 15 minutes at 307° F. is shown 

e 


steam fi 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


20 pp 


Butaprene. 
8 x ll in 
The manufacture of Butaprene S and Butaprene N is out 

lined in this attractive booklet which includes a flow sheet of 

Also included is technical information on 

the comparative properties of both Butaprene S and Buta 

prene N with natural rubber. Another feature gf the booklet 
is an article on “Pioneering in Rubber” by Harvey J. Fire 
stone, Ir., which tells of the role played by Firestone in the 
development of synthetic rubber. 
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Better Built Equipment for the Process Industries. 


the entire process. 


H. K 


Porter Co., Inc.,. 49th and Harrison Sts., Pittsburgh 22, 
Penna. 8 x 10% in. 32 pp 
Forty different categories of process items, ranging from 


small agitators to huge process vessels, are listed in this 
Illustrations, drawings, and descriptions of operating 


catalog. 
machine included Among the 


principles accompany each 
equipment described are mixers, ball and pebble mills, vulca- 
nizers, impregnators and centrifugal pumps 











FOR CUT AND CRACK GROWTH RESISTANCE 
USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PACE 118) 
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CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 


305 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





fi 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of 


RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


e All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment for 
every requirement of Large and Small Factories. 


lB 


thes alee 


ee eee 


* Complete Plant Design and Layout; also Special Ma- 
chinery Developed and Manufactured. 


¢ Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


* Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 








* Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera- 
tion in all countries. 


Cable Address Telephone 
“Contimac” New York WoOrth 2-1650 




















SEX 
RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 

A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


width desired. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
¢ Has micro-adjustment for accurate 
widths. 
e Equipped with water tank whick 
feeds water to the slotted knife and 
to the cut. 








e Has repulsion- 
induction mo- 
tor which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 

eAutomatic 
sharpener de- 
vice keeps 
knife keen and 
sharp. 

e Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy te 
handle. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, ete. Cuts squarely— 
no rejects. 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 

Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
270 West 39th St. New York, N, Y. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 











-4 
‘4 
| These three types of calcined 
magnesia meet requirements of 
quality and cost: 

® LIGHT—The highest type. For the most exacting 
compounds. Fine particle size. Low moisture and 
i carbonate content. 

7 
; 0 MEDIUM—For less exacting requirements and where 
| costs must be kept down. Fine particle size and low 

moisture content. 
® HEAVY-—Meets low cost need where high type com- 
i pounding is not essential. 
; ESTABLISHED 189° Samples, prices and additional information on request 
i 7 ” 
| 
WHITTAKER, CLARK « DANIELS, Inc. 
260 West Srogdway, New York City ~- Plant, South Kearney, N- J. 
E of - SALES REPRESENTATIVES . : 
a . Chicago: Philadel phia: vs Toronto: Cleveland: 

Harry Holland & Sons Peltz & Company Richardson Agencies, Ld. . ‘Palmer Schuster Company ; 

‘ ok 3343 
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MARKETS 





Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 
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for both, and America and Britain are in 
full accord with us 

In the meantime efforts to increase rub 
ber production in ther parts of the 
world continu Dh atest development 
on this score was the announcement made 
on October 31 by the | S. State De 
partment and the Foreign Economic Ad 
ministration that an FEA mission will be 
sent to Liberia with the dual aim of as 
sisting that country to increase its pro 


duction of such strategi 
ber and palm oils 


Prices shown below are 
the Rubber Reserve Company 
Plantations— 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets, 1X 
Thick Pale Latex Crepe, 1X 
Thin Pale Latex Crepe, 1X 
Thick Brown Crepe, 1X 
Thin Brown Crepe, 1X 
Thick Remilled Blankets $1 
Rolled Brown or Flat Bark 
Smoked Blankets, £1 

Claro Brand 1XRSS 

Sole Crepe Trimmings 

Sele Crepe 


¥ ild— 
Uncut Fines, 
Cut Fines, Crude..... - 
Cut Fines, Washed & Dried 
Upriver Coarse, Crude ; 
Upriver Coarse, Washed & 
Dried e° — 
Caucho Ball, Crude een 
“aucho Ball, Washed & Dried 


Crude 


Cuayute— 
Carload Lots 
Less than Carload Lots 
Balata— 
Surinam Sheet 
Manaos [lock 
Colombian Block 
Peruvian Prime 
Chicken Wire 
Latex— 
Normal, Tank Car Lots : 
Creamed, Tank Car Lots...... 


Centrifuged, Tank Car Lots 


Jeat-Concentrated, Carload 
PED. uaéede . 0.0400 660G00 
C. for Civilian Us N-C. f Non 
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26% 
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Scrap Rubber 


( dre 7 ‘ TIté cs a, t 
ice mn recet weeks covers the govern 
ent announcement that the loss nm the 
scrap rubber accumulated and handled by 
the government t date is 1 Ww approx 
itely $26,000,000 Phe nation-wide 
drive to vllect scrap rubbe: developed 
1,148,098 net tons, of which 977,527 tons 
ive been sold tf $25,996,287 Che cost 
| collectior was $37 151,034 and thie ~t 
handling, storage and selling was $14, 
797,896. Since there is still a fair accun 
il n ! vernment scrap on and, the 
Is expect 1 t mcreas¢ still further 
ilt ug! t is beleved fairly close to 
iximum. Supplies of scrap in general 
ire still in an easy position Prices showt 


below are ceilings n tyvpica rrades 


scrap rubber 


(Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron 





Mixed passenger tires ton $20.00 
Beadless truck tires ton 26.00 
Mixed truck tires. . ton 20.00 
Beadless passenger tires ton 26.00 
‘oO. 1 passenger peelings .ton 52.25 
No. 1 truck peelings ton 52.25 
No. 2 passenger tubes It 7% 
Red passenger tubes , Ib 07% 
Black passenger tubes Ib JV6% 
Mixed passenger tubes Ib 16'2 
No. 2 truck tubes lt 07'% 
Red truck tubes Ib 7% 
Black truck tubes lb 06% 
..  ciecenneubese _ .ton 35.00 
Bicycle tires. . . pina aaen ton 15.00 
Air bags and water bags ee ton 15.00 
Boots and shoes ; ton 33.00 
Tire Fabrics 
[he situation in the tire fabric field re 


mains unchanged, with practically no de 
mand for such fabrics. Consequently, prices 
are nominal and in many quarters are not 
even being quoted. The prices shown be- 
low are those which were in force on or 
about January 15, 1942 


(Prices Net at the Mill) 
Peeler. carded, 23/5/3 Ib 43% @ .44 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 -lb .44%@ «45 
Peeler, carded. 15/3/3 lb. .41%@ .42 
Peeler. carded. 15/4/2 1 41%@ «42 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 lb 404%@ 4) 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 17%”.. Ib 43% @ 44 
Carded, American, 1” lb 39%,@ .48 
Sheetings 
18x40 ‘6 is 5 50 » 8.272 
40x40 16 in 6.15 lb @ 7.398 
40x36 36 in 6.50 Ib @ 7.000 
48x48 40 in 2.50 Ib a 200 
48x48 40 in 2.85 Ib » 15.087 
56 x6 40 in 3.60 b 212.638 
18x44 40 in 75 a @11.733 
Note: Prices shown above are ceiling prices set 


O.P.A 


5.7 


Quotations are based on 
6-inch middling cotton at 
rn markets 


by order of the 
am average price of 15 
the ten designated southe 








Cotton 


The price of middling uplands o1 


Cotton Exchange has swung in the rela 
tively narrow range otf 39 points sin 
uur last report, high being 22.38 on Oct 


ber 18 and low 21.99 on November 4. 1 


average price for middling uplands 

the month of Oct ber was 22.32, base 
n 25 trading days { ncertainty create 
DY the government purchast¢ prorktTal 
the details of which were eagerly await 
iccompanied by surges of hedge selli 
ind some liquidation, caused the price 
fall slowly but steadily throughout Oct 
ber and into the first week oi Novemb«s 
Che feeling was evident in the trade tl 
the export subsidy program, when final 


announced, would provide tor a subst 
of 4 to 5 cents a pound to be paid 

the government. (Note On Novemb« 
15 the CC announced that the cott 
subsidy will be 4 cents per pound gros 
weight, and that this amount would | 


subtracted from the average price in 
markets as 
arriving at the total 
overing and mill 
lays have strenethened th price and a 
ditional advances are expected. Quot 
tions for middling uplands on the | 


change follow 


ten spot f the day of sale 
price.) Tra 


Dast fe 


export 


buving in the 


vember 14 

Low Cl 
Decem be 1.8 8] 1.64 21.1 
Marc}! 21.8 1 21.72 21.7 
Tul 1 1S 1 


Reclaimed Rubber 


level of demand establish 
for reclaimed rubber in the past 
months continues, with reclaimers 
reporting such demand as stemming fron 
practically all branches of the industry 
As a resuit of the greatly expanded ca 
pacity for the manufacture of heels and 
soles, for both military and civilian uses 
demand for reclaim from that field ha 
been steadily increasing. Labor difficulties 
encountered by the reclaimers in the past 
year or so seem to be gradually ironing 
themselves out, although an occasional 
outbreak is reported by some reclaimet 
generally in the form of an outlaw rathe: 


Che high 
severa 


agall 


than an organized strike. Scrap rubbe: 
supplies are still plentiful. Prices showr 
below are ceilings on typical grades 


reclaim: 


Shoe 
Unwashed it 07% @ 7 
Tube 
Black Tube lb 1l\“Y%e@ 11% 
Red Tube lb 12%@ 12 
Tires 
Black (acid process Ib 7H%@ 08 
Black, selected tires.. Ib. .06%@ _ .07 
Truck, Heavy Gravity lb. .08%@ 
Viscellaneous 
Mechanical blends lb 4Ky@ 0 
DT «euvewiee wae-as lb .13%@ .1 





Ducks 


Enameling (single filling) Ib @ «.44 
i SO OD! vscsegeees v< bh — @ .39 
Single filling, A grade ........ lb — @ .19% 
Double filling, A grade it — @ .20% 
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ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber Liquid Latex 
Crown Rubber Clay Carbon Black 
Rubber Colors 


Rubber Chemicals 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON - 79 Milk St. - MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











| New and Better 

GAMMETER’S 

| ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 











4” - s” ” 6” ~ 8” - 10” 


- 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construe- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 











Quick Results! 


Faced with an vcute shortage of 
experienced foremen, many war 
plants have found the “Confer- 
ence’’ Method the quickest, most 
practical and efficient solution to 
up-grade promising employees. 
The book is written in crisp, 
concise language and was pre- 


FOREMANSHIP 
TRAINING 


The recently developed “Confer. 
ence” Method of training is now 
available in this new book 
WRITTEN BY 12 LEADING IN. 
DUSTRIAL TRAINING DIREC- 
TORS, under the supervision of 
Capt. R. B. Starr, formerly Anst. 


1 Director of Training, Interna- 


tional Harvester Company. This 
book, packed with tested, prac- 
tical ideas, gives a complete 22- 
hour course which can be given 
in 6 weeks in your plant, 


“Conference” 
Method Speeds 
Training of 
New Foremen 


FOREMANSHIP TRAINING does 
not waste tne trainee’s time with 
non-essentials. It deals concisely 
with basic principles. This meth- 
od has been used with outstand- 
ing success in instructing over 








2,500 foremen at Illinois Teeh- 
nical Institute. 


11 FAST-MOVING CHAPTERS COVER: 
Foreman's relations with management; Human factors on the jeb; Ceep- 
eration; Selecting the right man; Hew te reduce waste and production 


costs; Training and supervising new workers; Job evaluation; Time and 
motion study; Accident prevention; Wages and payment systems; Handling 


PRICE: $2.65 postpaid Send Orders to 
THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th Street New York 19, N, Y. 


pared to meet the needs of all 
industries. 
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MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES—LIGHT AND HEAVY 
FOR TECHNICAL AND DRUG USES 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches in all principal cities 
WM. S. GRAY & CO., Distributors, New York City 














AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 

NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 

868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 

Akron San Francisco New York 


Representatives: 














* ATTRACTIVE 


” © NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PROOUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 














SINCE 1880 





RUBBER GOODS 


Mey, Kase anger” 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 








BABY BIBS & APRONS 

SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 

RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM ‘ 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A 


RAINCAPES & COATS 


















RAND RUBBER CO. 
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SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 


From the Pine Tree 





ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 


Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 
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R.K.O. BUILDING. RADIO CITY. NEW YORK. N.Y 
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Thio irbanilid, drum h ss @ .33 Rarytes -ton 25.35 @36.00 Beeswax, white ” evade 538 @-— 
Thiofide Ib :9 ? 4/ Bentonite ton | ) @16.0 Carnauba, yellow” . - 834%e@ — , 
Thiotax h 14@ 4 Blane fixe, dr ton 60.00 @6 Ceresin, white, do - ljin@ 15 ’ 
Thiura >» 1 Calcene ton 37.50 @43.0( Montan, crude I 
irad , ’ al “06 j an, Te - @ — 
Trimen: ! (4@ 64 Catalpo (fact) Ib 02 @ Paraffin * 
base , b 03 @ 1.18 Cla Aerfloted, Sut . ton 11 i { Yellow crude scale, 
Trip! enyla@uanicine lb 45 @ \ertloted Parawo .ton 10.0 @22.5 124/126 Si ination @ 2 Cece 044% @ _ — 
t 99 > 1.04 { ! ton i Refined, 123/12 Ib .053 
Ureka Ib (0) @ 57 Crow ton @11.0 4 @ i = 
Blend ft th :° @ 9 iwi cam 1 ; ANTI-OXIDANTS } 
: Blend ¢ ib 48 @ «55 Kaolloid ...ton - @ 9.00 Agerite Alha Ib. 1.95 @ 2.05 
Vulcanex .alb 42 @ .A3 l.angfor ton @ 8 Ge: lb, 152 @ «54 t 
Vulcanol b , e Magnol tor - Hipa Ib 61 @ .63 ; 
Inorganic MeNar ¢ ton |! ) t { Powde b 40 a 42 
Litharwe, domesti b 07 @ 07% Par .tor @11 Resin iit @ 45 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy Ih 04 @ Witco ton 19.00 a Resin D 10 a +. : 
; Kalite N tor Whit lb, 1.23 @ 1.33 i 
Blues ° COLORS Kalvar ton 1 il Albasar Ih 69 @ .74 E 
Keystone white ton @ 14.00 Antox Ib 54 @ .56 
Prussian ! 6 @ \ " 1} 1 > 1 ; 
Ultramarinu It 17 @ 7 lagnesium carbonate D 064% @ B-L-E I 10 @ .A9 ' 
. 4 «/ Mineralite ton @3 Flectol H 1} in (a 417 
7 
Browns | 
| r 113 yrax A ton @ 7.9 Neozone A, C. D. } I 40 a 63 — 
hh ta ’ 1I5@ Rottenstone (nowd. Don ton 25.50 @37.5 Oxynone Ib 77 @ 90 
Umber lurke Ib 044144 @ Rubbero! It at 17 Ret j t 7 — 
Guesen © tu i) : ) - ( <etardex 44 ? 4 
(«Ne a : Silene El " icate Ib os a ( Santoflex RB 40 i 4 
Guignet's Greer Ib 70 it “ Silt ton 65.00 1 Santofiex BN lb 54 @ 61 
Reds INOW flake wht -ton @ 16.00 Santovar ( b. 1.15 @ 1.40 
Antimony rale, domesti J tor 1, ) @ { S.¢ R 32 ? 3 
crimson 15 ; iv a W hiting ommercia to > ) e . ~ t I 18 e 4 
sulfur, fre ily a Wit Ww itco vate 6. 7 “Hy ub lite Alt Ib os 74 
Indian ] 834@ Wi po b R 19 - “ v VGB of “s ad . 
Domestic ( Maroon) lb 11 @ A, at a * ~ . . 4 . — > : 
a . ans & Wood Flour (100 mes! ton 30 a ) EXTENDERS 
oll .eutde.. ow th 0 @ 12 3 ya Naftolen R-10( Ib 10 @ 
Rub-Er Red Ib 9K @ M MINERAL RUBBEI 
13 4 iner g t — » . —_ = 
ar ana ay tests Titeueaed ton 23.0 s | LUBRICANTS—MOLD & RUBBER SURFACE 
’ ’ 0 } ’ ¢ r 5a5 ’ . . 
Cryptone CB No. 2? \@ (0585 Dielex = | Aresklene . 35 @ .30 
Cryptone ZS-800 by 225 50 Hard Hydrocarh ton 25.00 @27 vi | Cocoa Soap Ib 6 @ .08 ”— 
Lithopone MilliMar b. @ 2 | Colite gal 0 @ 1.15 ; 

Athalit! b M14 @ 04! aa — Dipex .... s - «Ib 6 @ .%8 c 

Astrolit} thy 04 ; 2 nats MISCELLANEOUS Glycerized Liquid Lubricant. gal a 1.3 j 

Azolith lh iy @ 4 Aromatics—Rodo ¢ Ib 4 ? Lubrex . I 2 : 4 

Ray-cal Ih 05%e 53% Rodo 2! ! 5 @ Mineralite ton i ats e ’ 
Rayox Ib 1414@ 15% Curodex lb. 2.7 ? Sarco Al , tod 63.0 pea 
Titanox A ] 144%@ 1% Curodex | lh 3 @ Soap Tree Bark. cut. sifted. .Ib 06 G@ 08 
: : ese " 1} s 7 . . ’ . 
Titanox B “We 0 urodex | lb, 4.50 @ FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Titanox ( ? S34 ira-D h 4 fa ' 
Zine Oxide—American Process * Aresklene \ 87 ! 3 wd Amberex eee It > @ 
American Azo: Darva ersing r Amberex Type ! l 834 @ 

777 (lead free) 1} 7% a 7% Santomerse . ] a Black 1} RiAd ? —. 
Anaconda, lead free 1 7% @ 17% Sponge Past Ib . S|: ~ White b , Id { 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand Sunpron Ib 22u%@ 27% Brown .. Ih I @ 14 = 

Snecial——3 , o7%@ 07% Tonex it 7° @ 39 Neophax A Ib 16%4@ j 

XX Red—4 .. Ib 07%@ 07% Ty- Ply . ga 6.7 » 8.7 . ' TY : ; 

XX Red—72 b 7%@ 07% Unice! (blowing agen . «lb 5 a VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS { 

XX Red—103 Ib 7%@ 07% ‘ Dispersed Sulfur No. 2 Ib 0s @ 12 4 
Kadox, black Iabel—! Ib 7%@ 07% SOFTENERS Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.).! 03; @ 8 

Red label—17 Ib 07%@ 7% Acid Sulfur, rubber makers 
St. Joe, hiack lab Ib 7%@ 07% Acetic, 28% bbls« * 100 It 3.38 @ 3.63 Refined (bag cw 2.55 @ | 
green \abel Ib 74@ 7% Nitric, 36 degree .cwr. 5.00 @ Commercial (hag ewt. 2.20 @ - i | 
red label .. Ib “wa@ 07% Acids, Fatty | Tolley .«..... ..Ib 1.75 @ — ; | 
U. S. P.—7, bbi Ib 10%@ .10% TMUTOR oc scone Ib 14y@ %'7% Vandex . Ih 1.75 @ — / 
— SL.-20 oeen . Ib. one a 13 Vultac No. 1 Ib 38 6 +5 j 
* Price Ceilings. Stearex Beads . «lb. 10 @ ! Vultac No. 2 Ib 38 @ 45 ; 
Stearite .... Ib. 10 @ Vultac No. 3 Ib 42 @ 49 : _ 


* Price Suggestions or Agreements. 
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et THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
listed the Products and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 


Tre WHERE-TO-BUY Secfion 





Chemicals 





St., New York 19, N. Y. 





ACCELERATORS— 


E!-Sixty; Ureka; Ureka C; Guantal; Santocure; 
DPG; Pip Pip; A-10; A-32; A-100; R-2 
Crystals «© ANTIOXIDANTS—Flectol H; 
Samofiex B, BX; Santovar O. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Dept. 
1012 Seeond Natienal Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio 





CARBON BLACK 


“Atlantic” Carbon Blacks meet 
the exacting standards of modern 
rubber production. 


Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., Mfrs. 
Distributed by 
C. P, HALL CO. 
Akron — Boston — Los Angeles — Chicago 














AERO BRAND 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 

For Natural & Synthetic Rubber 
“PICCO” Brand—Plasticizers; Cou- 
marone Resins; Reclaiming Oils, Coal 
Tar Naphthas. 

Pennsylvania Industrial Chem. Corp. 
Clairton Penna. 











CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York ® Akron @® Chicago 





CHEMICALS 


A complete line of plasticizers, resins, 
substitutes, fillers, etc., for Synthetic, 
Natural and Reclaimed Rubber. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Akron 8, Ohio 











ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 41 years. 
The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 











CARBON BLACK 
CONTINEX SRF—A New Semi- 
Reinforcing Furnace Black. Now in 
Full Scale Production. 

Continental Carbon Co., Mnfr. 
Witco Chemical Co., Distributor 
295 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS AND MINERAL 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 
bonate of Magnesia, Pumise Stone. 


Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 








ANTIMONY _ Pentasulphide, 


golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 








CATALPO—tThe universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 
33 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 





CHEMICALS 
PIGMENTS 
ASPHALTUMS 
Witco Chemical Company 


295 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 











CALCENE—SILENE EF 


Two exclusive Columbia pigments 
proving exceptionally valuable to 
Rubber Compounders. Send for free 
data sheets. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV. 
Gram Bidg., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 





CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 


Accelerators—Sulphur 


Stocks Carried At All Times 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 


CLAY 
*CHAMPION 
*MAGNOLIA 
National Kaolin Company 
Distributed by 


Cc. P. HALL CO. 
Akron — Los Angeles — Chicago 














CARBON BLACK-MICRONEX 


The world’s standard gas black; 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. New York 17, N.Y. 





CHEMICALS 


From Coal Tar Bases—For Use As 
Antiseptics, Plasticizers, Reclaiming 
Oils, Softeners, Solvents, Tacifiers. 


Koppers Company 
Tar and Chemical Div. 


Koppers Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





COAL TAR CHEMICALS 


Coumarone Resins Tack Producers 

Resinous Oils Dispersing Oils 

Reclaiming Oils Softeners 
Solvents 


The Neville Company 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








CARBON BLACK—Aerfloted 
WYEX — TX — HX 
Compressed — Compact (Dust- 
less) 


J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 





For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Latex 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol | 
opecialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 
1230 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 20, N, Y. 








COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 
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If what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Departmem 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57ts 











Ther 


Ylterher free 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER ACE in whict 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers te 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER ACE, 250 West 


57th St., New York 19. N 








Chemicals and Compounding Mat erials {continued} 





BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cures 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO, 
Rubber Service Dept. 


1012 Second National Bldge.. Akron, Ohio 





GASTEX 


Special Process Reinforcing BLACK. Su- 
ior aging and oil resistant properties. 
ow permanent set. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohio 
General Sales Agents for 
General Atlas Carbon 
Pampa, Texas 


OROPLAST 
Plasticizer—Sulphur Reactive 
High Loading Tolerated 
Great Elongation Produced 
Cool Processing Stocks 
Advance Solvents & Chem. Corp. 
245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 











COMPOUNDING Materials 


Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 
Accelerators Clays 
Antioxidants Mineral Rubber 
Plasticizers Aromatics 


Dispersions Blacks 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
230 Park Awe. New York 17, N. Y. 











IRON OXIDES 


Asbestine—Barytes—Talc— 
Soapstone 


C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 


PARA-FLUX 


The Universal Softener—Adaptable, Uni- 
form. improves Quality—Economical. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


2510 First Central Tower 
Akron Ohio 











CUMAR —Paracoumarone Resin. 
A neutral gum for synthetic rubber 
compounding. Laboratory test data, 
samples and prices on request. 

THE BARRETT DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 








MAGNESIA 


Calcined Magnesia—for neoprene 
Carbonate of Magnesia—precipitated 


The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 


Cincinnati Ohio 








DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 


DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


RUBBER ee DIVISION 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 


The special process reinforcing black in 
free-flowing form. Saves power; mone 
wasted; protects adjacent colored stocks. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohio 
General Sales Agents for 
GENERAL ATLAS CARBON 
Pampa, Texas 














MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


Calcined Magnesium Oxide prepared 
for use in compounding of neo- 
prene. Full details on request. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 
Phillipsburg New Jersey 





PHILBLACK A 
NEW HMF TYPE BLACK 
Offers: Excellent Processing — Low 
Hysteresis, and High Abrasion. 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
Philblack Division 
First Central Tower, Akron 








DUTREX 


SHELL DUTREX 6—Plasticizer and 
Extender for GR-S 
Chemically and Physically Controlled 


Shell Oil Company, Inc. 
50 West 50th St., New York 20. N. Y. 








MAGNESIUM OXIDE 

Extra Light—Original neoprene type 

Also Light, Medium and Heavy types 

General Magnesite & Magnesia 
Co., 

2960 East Venango St., Phila. 34, Pa. 








“FACTICE”—Prevents bloom- 


(Res. U. & Pat. Of.) 
ing, makes colors fast and a 


smoother batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 


RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


For outstandimg compatibility in processing 
or modern synthetic rubbers, use 


SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


Write 
SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 

















MICA 


“CONCORD” Wet Ground Mica 
Its White, Pure and Uniform 
Send for Samples and Prices 

CONCORD MICA CORP. 


Penacook Station Concord, N. H. 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield. New Jersey 











FURNEX—FURNEX BEADS 
The High Resilience 
Semi-Reinforcing Black 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 











MOLD LUBRICANT 


““Orvus’’ enables articles to leave molds read- 
ily; molds clean easily. Effective in hardest 
water. Also acts as thorough cleanser for 
molded amd extruded rubber goods. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati Ohio 








SOFTENERS 
Rosin Oil — Pine Tar 
Burgundy Pitch 
“Galex” — a non-oxidizing Resin 
National Rosin Oil & Size Co. 
RKO Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials {continued} 
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the Rubber Industry. 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in whice 
are listed the Products and Services sf the Leading Suppliers te 


if what you are seeking is not listed here. 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE. 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 











SOLVENTS 


“Skellysolve’’—A superior solvent in six dif- 
ferent types for various uses—for making rub 
ber cements—for many different rubber fabri- 
cating operations. 


TITANIUM PIGMENTS 
TITANOX 


Unsurpassed in 
OPACITY, WHITENESS, BRIGHTNESS 


ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones The Albaliths 











Titanium Pigment Corp., Sole Sales (Lithopones) 
SKELLY OIL CO., SOLVENTS DIV. Agen, 133 Ereeewor, — ions - The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
i " : New York Chicago 
Skelly Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. eR ne dy A dy ~ Cleveland, Boston, San Francisco F 

STEARIC ACID WILCHEM PRODUCTS ZINC OXIDES 

STEAREX .. . CAKE or POWDER Black Label Red Label Green Label 
STEAREX BEADS NAFTOLEN @ MULTIPLAST @ ECONO-PLAST . 
Suateedind Ueetiam toe Gaities WILMEX @ NAFTEX @ NAFTOLEN EMULSION Manufactured by } aa Electrothermie 


Compounding 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr), TALC 
SOAPSTONE 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. New York 17, N, Y. 


Unique - Efficient - Dependable 


Wilmington Chemical Corp. 
10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 


250 Park Ave. New York 17, N, Y. 
Plant and Laboratory: Monace 
(Josephtown), Pa. 
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SULPHURS 


Rubbermakers’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 

BRAND. Also CRYSTEX Insoluble 

— Sulphur Chloride, Caustic Soda, 

Bi-Sulphide, Carbon Tetra- 
Chloride. 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
2710 Graybar Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. 











ZINC OXIDES 


AZO ZZZ Zine Oxides 

lead free—puare—uaiferm—dopendable 
AZO ZZZ-11 AZO ZZZ-S& 
AZO ZZZ-22 AZO ZZZ-44 AZO ZZZ-66 


American Zinc Sales Company 


Columbus, Ohio New York 
Chicago St. Lowis 








ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 


Colite Mold Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 
THE BEACON COMPANY 
87 Bickford St., Boston, Maas. 











i Machinery and 





Equipment 





BANBURYS REPAIRED 


Re-building and re-surfacing rotors 
and mixing chambers has been our 
specialty for years. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 
914 Miami St. Akron, Ohio 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Catting Equipment fer 
Bands, Crude Stock, Jar Rings, Tubes, Rell- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Cement Stoek, ete. 


See Black Reck for All Cutting Problems 


Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


179 Osborne St. Bridgeport, Cona. 


FORMS - PORCELAIN 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Vitreous Porcelain Closed End Forms 
No matter what shape or design—we 
can make it. Send blue print or sketch 

for our prices. 
The Colonial Insulator Co. 
936 Grant St. Akron, Ohio 











at el 


CALENDER SHELLS 


The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 


DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials, Many 
models. 


Frank E. Randall 
248 Ash St., 
Waltham Mass. 


GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 
M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York 7, N. Y. 











CUTTING DIES 
Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Die 
& Machine Co. 





DRYING MACHINERY 
For Synthetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rub- 
ber, Latex Processed Materials, etc. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Seventh St. & Tabor Rd. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“Master” Tube Molds, Tire Vuleaniszers, 
Melds and Ceres, Tire Drums, Tubera, ote. 


Special Machinery Built to Order 
Akron Standard Mold Co. 
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Avon, Mass. Akron, Ohio 
CUTTING DIES EXTRUDERS MACHINERY 
Also Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures, Machine The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
Parts and. Special Machinery. Now engaged and wire insulating machines. For x ALBERT & SON 
in Prime and Subcontract Work, Defense latest developments inquire of 
and Civilian. Trenton, N. J. Stoughton, Mass. 


Independent Die & Supply Co., 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. St. Louis 4, Mo. 








JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Paterson 3 New Jersey 








Los Angeles, Calif. Akron, O. 
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Machinery and Equipment {continued} a ae 





The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER ACE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 


the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York, 19, N. Y. 




















MACHINERY 


A complete service from the design of 
machinery to finished products of all kinds. 


Equipment for Plantations — also Reciaim, 
Latex and Rubber Plants. 
Layouts — Formulas — Processes 


Continental Machinery Comnanv 
305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Quality and Efficiency in Work- 
ing Rubber. Consult us about your 
problems. 

Utility Manufacturing Co. 
Cudahy, Wiusconsin 


TESTING MACHINES 


RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Box 963 Providence, R. I. 

















MACHINERY 


A Comprehersive Line of Rubber and Plastic 
Equipment Includ ng: Mills, H- draulic Presses, 
Tubers, Extruders, Strainers, Washers, Crack- 
ers, Calenders and Refiners. 


Erie Engine & Mfg. Co. 








STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Dicmeter— 
Light Weight — Extra Strong — Seamless. 


National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 








USED MACHINERY 
For Rubber & Allied Industries 


Mills, Calenders, Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, 
Vulcanizers, Mixers, etc. 


Eric Bonwitt 


} 
| 

















953 East 12th St. Erie, Pa. 
MAGNETIC of All 
EQUIPMENT Kinds 
Separators Drums 
Clutches Brakes 
Rolls Special Magnets 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 
640 So. 28th St.. Milwaukee. Wis. 











MANDRELS—AIl Types 


Circular and Straight—Aluminum and Steel 
Licensed Under Clyde E. Lowe Co. Patents 
Sherardizing and Chrome Plating 
Machinery—Air Bag & Mandrel Polishing 


National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akren. Ohie 


BALATA—SYNTHETIC CHICLE 
We handle Manufacturers’ Crude Rub- 


ber and Balata Purchase Permits. 


Charles F. Connor & Co.. Inc. 


110 State St. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: LAFayette 1202 


Hartferd, Conn. Akrea, Ohile 87 So. High St.. Akron, Ohie 
Rubber —cruce; Scrap; Latex; Dispersions 
CRUDE RUBBER LATEX 


Normal, Concentrated, Processed 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 


























MOLDS 


For tires, rubber specialties and me- 
chanical goods; general machine work. 


The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co.. Inc.. 
122 E. 42nd St.. New York Citv 


BRANCHES: Akron, Chicago, Boston, 
Les Angeles, Memphis, Lendon. 


LATEX 
COMPOUNDED OR 
UNCOMPOUNDED 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Compary 


1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Offices in Boston and Detroit 














CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber & Company 
76 Beaver St. New York 


LOTOL* 
(Compounded Latex) 
Ready to use 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Company 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Offices in Boston and Detroit 
7 | , laa 


Reg { Ss. Pat. O 











Processing Equipment 

For Reclaiming Rubber 
Attrition Mills; Conveyors: Crushers; 
Cutters; Elevators; “Frigidisc” Grind- 
ers: Liammer Mills: Mixers. Sifters. etc. 
MERCER-ROBINSON CO., INC. 
30 Church St.. New York 7, N. Y. 








DISPERSITE* 
Water Dispersed Rubber and Resins 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 
Under Management of 
United States Rubber Company 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
- Offices in Boston and Detroit 
Legistered { ‘5 hat iin 


REVERTEX 

Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 

Sole Distributor for U.S.A. and Canade 


Revertex Corp. of America 
37-08 Northern Biy'd., L. I. City 1, N. ¥. 




















RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


Strips slab rubber up to 1” thick, 
20.000 feet in 8 hours. Any width. 
Tolerance 1/64 to 1/100 inch. No 
rejects. Write for full details. 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Mach. Co. 
270 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 








GUAYULE RUBBER 
AMPAR BRAND 
Washed and Dried 

Continental-Mexican Rubber Co. 
Incorporated 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Formerly Distributed By 
Continental Rubber Co., of N. Y. 











RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in whice 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here. 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER ACE. 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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RUBBER and PLASTICS 
SCRAP 


ROTEX RUBBER CO., INC. 





HYCAR 


For extreme resistance to heat, abra- 
sion, oil, gasoline, aging, and deteri- 
oration. 
HYCAR CHEMICAL COMPANY 
335 South Main St. 








CHEMISTS-ENGINEERS 


Our staff of chemists, engineers and bacteriol- 
with laboratories for analysis, research, 
ysical testing and bacteriology are pre: 
to render you 


Every Form of Chemical Service 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 











A. SCHULMAN, INC. 


790 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 9, Ohio 
14th & Converse Sts., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
738 Statler Bidg., Boston 16, Mass. 
SOO Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 

| 509 Mill St., Conneaut, Ohia 
Warehouses: Akron, E. St. Louis, Boston. 





to meet special requirements 


E. L. da Pont de Nemours & Co.,Inc. 
Rubber Chemicals Div. 


437 Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J. Akr . 
on Ohio 312 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
RUBBER— Scrap and Crude NEOPRENE CHEMIST—IND. ENGINEER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST The Versatile Synthetic Rubber onl naga cers tee, — yas 
Difierent types in rubber synthetics and thermoplastics. Par- 


ticle sizing. Supervision industrial research 
programs in New England technical colleges. 


ALAN R. LUKENS 











THE ONLY 


VULTEX— wutcanizep Latex 


flasures Highest Quality, Uniformity, Econ- 
omy, Simplicity of Application. 


FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 
Alse Latex and Lates Compounds 


General Latex & Chemical Corp 














Successors to the Vultex —,. Cony 
666 Main Sc. . a 





Reclaimed Rubber... . 


NERVASTRAL 
RECLAIMING PROCESSES 


HIGH GRADE — HIGH SPEED 
HIGH ECONOMY 


Rubber & Plastics Compounds Co.. Inc. 


30 Reckefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
lel: COlumbus 5-0085 











Wilmington 98, Delaware 11 Windsor St. | Cambridge, Mass. 
CONSULTANT 
PERBUNAN ENGINEERING 
Oil Resistance—Heat Resistance Prednct deve'opment, research, oains and 
Long Life pean invasions, bhi of robb, 


Full information upon request. 


STANCO DISTRIBUTORS. INC. 
26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 


WILBURN F. BERNSTEIN 
One No. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, IIl. 

















THIOKOL 

Synthetic rubber available in several 
types, including powder form. Excel- 
lent solvent resistance and aging prop- 
erties. 

THIOKOL CORPORATION 
Trenton N. J. 





CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 
Natural and Synthetic Rubber 
R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. O. BOX 372. AKRON 9, OHIO 
Telephones: HE 3724, FR 8551 








Fabrics 











RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


CUSTOM FINISHERS of 


RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS 
Capitol Process Liner Treatment 
Textile Proofers. Inc. 
181-183 Culver Avenue 
Jersey City 5, N. j. 


CONSULTING 


TECHNOLOGIST 
Research, physical testing, chemical 
analysis, formulae and product de- 


velopment. 
PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
FAIRHAVEN MASSACHUSETTS 

















RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 
Butler, N. J. 








RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
“61 Years Serving the Industry 








FABRICS 
A complete fine of Chafers, Drills and Twil's, 
Suse, Hose Yarn and Liner Cloths for the 


Industry. 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc. 
Selling Agents 
Turner Halsey Company 
40 Worth St. New York 13. N. Y. 





PLANT ENGINEERING 


New Plants, Alterations, Rehabilitation, Mod- 
ernization, "Maintenance and Special Equip- 
ment. Plans, Specifications, Investigatiors and 
Reports. Comp ete Engineering for Industry. 


JAMES F. MUMPER 
412 Everett Bldg., 39 E. Market St. 
AKRON 3, OHIO 








Rubber Mnfrs. 











Solely as Reclaimers” 





PROCESSED LINERS 


“CLIMCO”"—Fabrics treated to prevent ad- 
hesion of rubber stocks. 


“LINERETTE”™—tTreated paper for separat- 
ing or interleaving light weight rubber 
stocks. 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 








SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants, Aprons. Elastic 
Belts, Bloomers, Stepins. Bibs, Guimpe and 
Bra--ieres 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 
Rand Rubber Co.. Inc. 


Summer Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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‘WANT ADS 


RATES: Eight cents per word, minimum charge $3.00, except 
POSITIONS WANTED, $1.00 for 40 words or less, extra five 
coms per word. All classi advertisements Dy in advance. 
Address replies to box mumbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
37th St., York 19, N. Y. 


iS J 
POSITIONS WANTED 











FIRE PREVENTION ENGINEER, with fifteen years’ experience as a 
consultant and advisor to industrial managements on methods of scientifix 
fire fighting, proper equipment for specific industries, investigations, etc., 
seeks position with large or small organization Experience includes govern 
ment service in the field of Fire Administration Have written several 
booklets Age 34 Medical discharge Will consider any offer Address 
Box 1492, Rusper Acs 


POSITION WANTED as Plant Superintendent or Production Manager. 
Experienced in synthetic and rubber compounding, milling, calendering, 
extruding and molding of tires, tubes and mechanical goods. Know modern 
production methods and costs. Small plant preferable. Address Box 1542, 
Russerx Ace 


CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER for laboratory to do formulating 
of coatings and adhesives New York location Address Box 1617, RUBBER 
Act 


CHEMIST, experienced in mechanical rubber goods, compounding and 
testing. Location New York state. Write giving full particulars and salary 
desired Address Box 1618, Rusper Ace 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER. Compounder of synthetic rubber to strict speci- 
fications of the Automotive and Aeronautical agencies. Thorough knowledge 
im setting up laboratory and factory standards and controls. Technical super 
vision of extruded and molded mechanical products Seeks position with 
reliable, progressive concert Address Box 1604, Ruspper AGE 


CHEMIST Chemical Engineering Degree Laboratory and Production 
experience in all phases of compounding and manufacturing insulations and 
jacket coverings: mixing, tubing, calendering, vulcanizing Research devel 
opment and supervisory training in rubber, reclaim and synthetics. Responsible 
job with post-war future Address Box 1605, Ruspser AGE 


PRODUCTION CONTROL MANAGER, PRODUCTION MANAGER 
OR PLANT SUPERINTENDENT Experienced in rubber shop practices, 
methods, production planning, scheduling, purchasing, expediting, customer 
contact Now employed in executive position with a company manutacturing 
molded and extruded goods Address Box 1608, Rupser AGE 


TECHNOLOGIST, 20 years’ experience in rubber and allied fields, some 
knowledge of plastics. Desires responsible position in laboratory, factory or 
sales with post-war prospects North New Jersey or Metropolitan area pre 
ferred Address Box 1609, Rupper Act 





HELP WANTED 





TIRE AND TUBE DEVELOPMENT AND CON- 
STRUCTION ENGINEERS. Excellent opportunity in a 
medium sized organization. Salary commensurate with ability. 
Plant located in Pennsylvania. Address Box 1575, RUBBER 
AGE. 


CHEMIST, with background on tires, tubes or mechanical 
goods. This opening has real possibilities both in regard to 
salary and continuity of employment. Address Box 1576, 
RUBBER AGE. 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER WANTED 


Mechanical Engineer thoroughly experienced in the 
designing and operation of mills, calenders, etc. for 
the rubber and plastic industry. Must have technical 
training and good references. Will be required to do 
layout work and develop new equipment. The plant 
needing the services of this engineer is long estab- 
lished and a recognized leader in the manufacture of 
rubber and plastic working machinery. The position 
is permanent and offers exceptional post war oppor- 
tunities to the right man. 


Address Box 1602 


RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 











HELP WANTED (Continued) 





TIRE CURING FOREMAN, capable of supervising pro- 
duction in pot heaters and individual vulcanizers. Excellent 
opportunity for good post war position. Location away from 
Ohio. Address Box 1588, RUBBER AGE. 


TIRE FINISHING SUPERVISOR, familiar with all duties 
connected with cured tire final finishing department. Good 
opening in progressive organization. Location in Pennsy]l- 
vania. Address Box 1589, RUBBER AGE. 


TUBE ROOM SUPERINTENDENT, must be thoroughly 
familiar with tube room operations. Salary commensurate 
with ability. All replies treated in strictest confidence.Address 
Box 1590, RUBBER AGE. 


THOROUGHLY CAPABLE MAN experienced in mod- 
ern methods of operating Tubing Machine Department Me- 
chanical Rubber Goods plant. Reply in detail giving names 
of companies where experience obtained, length of service, 
age, salary, etc. Address Box 1596, RUBBER AGE. 


SUPERINTENDENT for rubber plant in Northern Ohio 
employing 150 people. Must have general experience with 
mechanical rubber products. Position offers excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Address Box 1601, RUBBER AGE. 








WANTED 


A technically trained man with good background 
in Mixing, Calendering, and Tubing, to work in the 
newly created Technical Department of a plant pro- 
ducing mechanical rubber goods. Factory located in 
Western New York State. Good post-war future. 
Address Box 1603, RUBBER AGE. 











THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MAN to operate Rubber Band Cutting 
Machine and take charge Rubber Band Department State starting salar 
and previous experience. Good opportunity for advancement. Write 
AMERICAN, 420 Augusta Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

WIRE COATING COMPOUND MANUFACTURER requires for sales 
and service work a man thoroughly experienced in electrical cable and wire 
manufacture. Excellent opening for right man. Give full details, past ex 
perience and references in first letter. Address Box 1606, Ruspser AGE 


CHEMIST WANTED—Experienced in coating cloth and paper wit 
rubber, synthetic rubber, lacquer, and resins in the manufacture of imitatior 
leather and adhesive tape. Actual experience in the f absolutely neces 
sary Excellent salary and possibilities of advancement Location near 
Boston, Massachusetts. Address Box 1607, Rupper Act 


CHEMIST with experience on Latex Compounding Capable of taking 
charge of laboratory and production. Good opportunities tor man desiring 
future security and opportunity to profit from initiative and ability Plar 
located in East making sealing compounds. Address Box 1610, Ruspper Ac: 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color 
Breakdown FRANK T. Baker, MILI 
River, Massachusetts 


Stock Mixings and GR-S 
Macuinery, 63 Arch Street, Fa 


DISTRIBUTORS OF A NEW RUBBER MATERIAL in water disper 
sion and solvent dissolution form, having decisive advantages over reclaime 
rubber products, are interested in contacting prospective sales agents, we 
established in different states. Address Box 1616, Russer AGE 





SOLES WANTED 


Old established shoe factory needs 
100,000 pairs of molded rubber 
soles monthly. Own molds avail- 
able. 


Contact immediately. 


Address Box 1612, RUBBER AGE 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: By New England manufacturer. One 48”, 54” or 60” rubber 
mill; Also 5’ by 12’ open steam vulcanizer with quick opening door. Re 
quired before December 15, 1944 Address Box 1584, Ruspper AGe. 


WANTED—Herringbone Gear Reduction unit of 150 H.P Ratio of 
approximately 7 to 1, also Herringbone Gear Reduction unit, 100 H.P. Ratio 
7 1, by manufacturer in Boston area Address Box 


ot approximately 7 to 
1599, Rupper AGE 


WANTED: By manufacturer, a base or Bedplate for No. 9 Banbury, also 
interested in purchasing a complete used in good condition No. 9 or 11 
Banbury. Address Box 1600, Ruspper AGE 


manufacturer, Baker Perkins W-P Mixer suitable for 
approximately 100 gallon capacity. Give full par 
Address Box 1611, Rupper AGE 


WANTED: By 
making rubber cements, 
ticulars, price and location 


Banbury 


WANTED—Hydraulic Presses with pump and accumulator 
RUBBER 


Mixer, Mills, Calender, Tubers, any condition. Address Box 1615, 
AGE. 


WANTED: A good used Rubber Band Cutting Machine, complete with 
AC Motor, in good operating condition. Give full details and lowest cash 
price. American, 420 Augusta Street, Phone Main 6596, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


WANTED: Large presses, preferably book or screw type, 60 inches or 
longer suitable for curing mechanical sponge rubber products Also a belt 
type press for continuous length curing or large platens suitable for construc- 
tion of belt press Arrcastic Rupser Company, 904 Blackhawk Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois 


WANTED—W & P MIXER—Prefer power tilting 150 gallons working 
capacity, jacketed for 80 lbs. steam pressure, hinged and counterbalanced 
vaulted cover, sigma or Z blades. With or without drive. Will consider 
other makes of same specifications. Address offerings to: Witco Chemical 
Company, 6200 West 5list Street, Chicago 38, Lllinois. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





“V” BELT MACHINERY 
COMPLETE BELT MAKING EQUIPMENT 


Belting machines, cutters, slitters, wrappers, measuring machines, trimmers, 
expanding mandrels, cord latexers and driers. Hower MacuHInery Company, 
Inc., 30 Gregory Avenue, Passaic, New Jersey 


FOR SALE: 1—Royle No. 4 Perfection Tuber, M.D.; 1—Weighted Ax 
umulator, 2000#%; 2—Dunning and Boschert 24” x 24” Hydraulic Presses 
with 12” diameter rams; 1—-18” x 18” Hydraulic Press with 10” diameter 
ram; 3—30” x 24” Hydraulic Presses with 12” diameter rams; 1—24” x 24” 
Hydraulic Press with 14” diameter ram; 4—W. & P. Mixers, up to 625 
gallon capacity; 1—Allen No. 3 Tuber; 10—High Pressure Hydraulic Pumps, 
up to 6000 GPM.; Dry Mixers, Grinders, Pulverizers, etc. Send for com 


plete list CONSOLIDATED Propucts Company, Ine 14-19 Park Row, New 


York 7, N. Y 

FOR SALE: Hydraulic Presses: 600 ton Watson-Stillman 24” x 24”; 
36” x 36”, 12” ram; 4—2 post 20” x 20”, 8” rams; 1—52” x 26”, 14” 

ram; 3—12” x 12”, 7%” rams; 1—20” x 20”, 14” ram; 2—30” x 52”, 
with 15” ram, 4 openings, 1 with 6” ram, 3 openings; 1—26” x 45” 


10” ram; 1—38” dia., 12” ram pump attached; 1—14” x 20” Combination 
Hydraulic Toggle. Pumps: 1-—Watson-Stillman duplex high and low pres- 
sure 4 GPM, 4000 Ibs. continuous bedplate; Hele Shaw JLP 12, 44 GPM, 
1200 Ibs.; HPM Triplex 134 GPM, 2000 lbs. on high, 16 GPM, 400 lbs. on 
low, V Belt drive; Robertson Triplex 5 GPM, 5000 Ibs.; Union Steam Pump 
Viscolizer, 5 GPM, 2500 Ibs.; 2 Hauser, 4 plunger, 4.6 GPM, 5000 Ibs. on 
high, 20 GPM, 500 Ibs. on low; Gould Triplex 35 GPM, 1500 lIbs.; 1—Na- 
tional 1” x 3” Triplex, 4000 Ibs., 3 GPM Accumulators: Hydro-pneumatic 
Watson-Stillman 9 GPS, 6000 lbs.; weighted type, 1—5” dia., 6’ stroke ram; 

8” dia., 6’ stroke ram. Extruders, Mills, Calenders, Mixers, etc. Advise 


ur requirements Highest Prices Paid for Your Used Equipment 
Universsi Hyprautic MACHINERY COMPANY 285 Hudson Street, New 
York 13, N. Y 











NEW & REBUILT | ii ece: 
MACHINERY 


Steps: 
Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 


L. ALBERT & SON 


Important 


INSPECTED 

. DISASSEMBLED 
REBUILT 
MODERNIZED 
GUARANTEED 


VP wn 


Our New Machines: 


MILLS 
MIXERS 
OFFICES AND PLANTS q BRAKES 
PRESSES 
TRENTON, WN. J ” AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 


@ STOUGHTON, MASS SUSAN GRINDERS 


LOS ANGELES. CALIF 
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Employ Testers that are Standard 


‘Scott Testers speak a universal language, authori- 
tative in Bureaus, Societies and Laboratories every- 
where. Our 60 models represent the maximum 
effectiveness and convenience in testing for tensile, 
hysteresis, flexing, adhesion, burst, compression- 
cutting, state-of-cure, plasticity, etc., etc. 





* Registered Trademark 


8S Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 











COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
| Green Chromium Hydroxides 
* 
Reinforcing Fillers 


and Inerts 


| 
C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
| 





EASTON. PA. 


























STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, and MARCH 3, 1933, of THE RUBBER AGE 
published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1944. 

State of New York i 

County of New York { 55: 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county atoresaid, 
personally appeared Peter P. Pinto, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of The Rubber 
Age and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 1933, embodied in 
Section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
editor, and business managers, are: 

Publisher, Palmerton Publishing Company, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y.; Editor, M. E. Lerner, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y.; Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, Peter P. Pinto, 250 
W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the indi 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other un 
incorporated concern, its name and address. as well as those of each indi 
vidual member, must be given) 

Palmerton Publishing Company, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New York 19 
N. Y.; P. L. Palmerton, 250 W. 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y.:; Earl D 
Osborn, 40 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Peter P. Pinto, 250 W. 57tl 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
bonds, mortgages 


managing 


owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
or other securities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholders or security holders appear upot 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
iffiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
ooks of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacit 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason t 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect, in the said stocks, bonds, or other securities than as 
stated by him. 

PETER P. PINTO, Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of November, 1944. 
[SEAL] HERMAN CASARNOFF, Notary Publi 
(My commission expires March 30th, 1945.) 
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CHARTING A NEW COURSE 
IN SCRAP RUBBER 





New developments in Rubber bring new problems to the entire industry. 


With the advent of synthetic rubber, old methods of handling Scrap must be 
revised to meet changing conditions. The Schulman Laboratory, working 
out ways and means to solve these new problems, strives to fill an important 


need in Scrap Rubber progress. 





Schulman Inc. 


SCRAP RUBBER 





AKRON 3 OHIO . NEW YORK i28 NEW YORK 7 EAST ST. LOUIS. ILLINOIS . BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS . CONNEAUT, OHIO 

















IF THEY BRANDED THEM ALL 


If every rubber product in which ARCC resinous compounds are com- 











ponents were to be branded with the familiar ARZ\CC — well, you'd 
be amazed at the variety and number — they'd reach ‘from here to 
there and back for breakfast’. 


Compounded with synthetic or natural latices, ARCC 
resin formulations prove their worth in uniform and 
speedy results, to extend, thicken, tackify, strengthen, 
stabilize, improve resistance to acids and oils, waterproof 
resist abrasion and scuffing, and to accomplish innumer- 
able other purposes in all fields where latices are used. 





Coatings, impregnants, laminants, pigment bases, complete industrial 
adhesives and formulations for the manufacture of adhesive compounds. 





Write today for the new ARCC Technical Data Book on Resin Colloids 


‘American ‘Resinous Chemicals Corp. 


HOME OFFICES AND LABORATORIES: PEABODY, MASS. 
MONROVIA, CALIF CHICAGO, lil 















